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Quality 


Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 
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Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. — 








We can also ship promptly Michigan 
Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. Hl. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at 
Boyne City, Michigan. 


Wholesale Yard 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 








Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 
Jointed. 
Polished and 
Bundled 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch 


Lumber 


Write for Prices. 


BAY CITY, - MICHIGAN. 





JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERK 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2/4, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed ih our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 
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OurFlooring is THOROUGHLY 
FILN DRIED, atso STLLL SCRAPED’ 
which gives it 2 liz ighly polished surface; ‘ 












































We have just equipped our. | 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with, 
the most Modern llachineryv. 
and are now in position to Lill 
orders with the greatest” 
Promprness.. 
70 this is added the advantage of' \ 
Mii Lurcishing mixed carsof Pine 
ll aad Hemlock with yourlardwood, 
Flooring, where customers do tat; | 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 
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A GREAT CONVENTION AND 
ITS LESSONS. 


In presenting in this issue the full report of the an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held in Seattle last week the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN believes that it is performing a distinct service 
to the lumber industry, but fears that the value of this 
report, perhaps because of its completeness, may not be 
thoroughly appreciated by all its readers. During the 
three days’ session of the association a large volume of 
business and discussion found its way into the reporter’s 
notebook. Perhaps no previous convention in the history 
of the lumber business has produced so much matter of 
real value. ; 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
a delegate body which represents all the larger manu- 
facturers’ associations of the United States and stands 
ready to welcome them all. Originally organized more 
as a precaution than for any immediate purpose, it has 
come to stand for the interests of lumber producers as 
a whole, It stands for that solidarity of the industry 
which every year is being better recognized by all its 
individual components, 

Lumber manufacture has from tlie earliest times been 
a distinctly individual occupation. Until within a com- 
paratively few years lumbermen did not realize—or if 
they realized were not willing to admit—that they owed 
anything to or could receive anything of benefit from 
their fellows. But changes in laws, development of pub- 
lic sentiment, multiplication of the means of transporta- 
tion, more widespread competition, not only between 
adjacent lumbering districts but between faraway sec- 
tions and different woods, and the imminence of many 
public questions having a direct bearing upon the in- 
dustry have given the association plenty of matter for 
discussion and work to do. 

Many things that a few years ago seemed to have no 
bearing upon the lumber business now directly affect 
it, and these interrelationships of public and private 
questions are growing so numerous that the lumber in- 
dustry must be prepared to take its share in discussion 
and to exercise such influence as it legitimately may 
in its own behalf. 

Counsel must precede action and, therefore, the papers 
presented and the discussions at this meeting are not 
only of interest to those who have the taste for such 
things but are of real importance to others. 

Preparation for this meeting was ample. Subjects 
were assigned weeks or months in advance, so that the 
leading speakers were able to present their views in a 
thoroughgoing and effective way. The association itself, 
the lumber industry at large, and the government, all 
were represented, while almost every phase of the busi- 
ness was touched upon. 

Every lumberman, therefore, who is looking to the 
future and who has a regard for the welfare of busi- 
ness in which he is engaged should scan this report care- 
fully. Few may read it all, but everyone can find some- 
thing in it worthy his perusal. 

The lighter features of entertainment and good fel- 
lowship are adequately set forth—the story is an enter- 
taining one in many ways—but, after all, its real value 
lies in the facts and arguments set forth. 

Besides this great convention report this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has many features of interest, 
some of them illustrated. The lumber manufacturer will 
find machinery and appliances that will appeal to him, 
and at the same time the interests of lumber dealers, 
whether wholesale or retail, have not been neglected, 
though apparently overshadowd by the special features 
of the week. 
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THE movement among lumbermen against the use .of 
pulp or fiber boxes as containers for goods has spread 
to the Pacific coast. The Lumbermen’s Club, of Spo- 
kane, took the matter up recently and has circulated the 
argument that since so large a proportion of the low 
grade lumber in the United States is used by box fac- 
tories, the growing use of pulp in place of low grade 
lumber for this purpose should be discouraged. Almost 
every lumberman has it within his power to exercise 
some influence in this matter and should exercise it. If 
he has a commissary he should refuse, so far as prac- 
ticable, to accept goods that are shipped in anything 
but wood, and, as an individual buyer, he can lead the 
ordinary merchant to join in the movement. Another 
suggestion is made in this connection, which is that 
pulp mills largely operate on sound, healthy young tim- 
ber, which should be allowed to grow to lumber size. 
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ATTRACTIONS OF THE COMING MEETING OF THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


Lumbermen who are doing business or have timber 
interests in or adjacent to the sections in which irriga- 
tion projects are in operation or contemplated should 
not lose sight of the fact that they are concerned in 
the general subject of irrigation, particularly in its 
national features. For that reason, they should make 
it a point to attend the National Irrigation Congress, 
to meet at Spokane, Wash., August 9. Most of the 
proceedings of this convention will have no particular 
bearing upon the lumber business, and in them lumber- 
men will be interested only as are other citizens; but 
the forests and irrigation are intiniately associated in 
the public mind in proposed legislation and, to a certain 
extent, in fact. 

The second day of the congress, August 10, is en- 
titled ‘‘ Forestry Day’’ and will be devoted particularly 
to the relation of the forests to the water supply. The 
program gives as the first speaker Gifford Pinchot, with 
‘*Home Building for the Race’’ as the subject. This 
subject is apparently a sentimental one, but it is fol- 
lowed by an address on ‘‘The Forests of Canada and 
Their Relation to the Water Supply’’ by R. E. Camp- 
bell, of the forestry branch of the department of the 
interior of Canada. 

One of the most prominent lumbermen of the West, 
George S. Long, of Tacoma, will speak on ‘‘ The Attitude 


of the Lumbermen Toward Forestry’’; E. T. Allen, 
United States District Forester, will speak on ‘‘ Reaf- 
forestation’’; while ‘‘The Relation of Forest to Water 
Supply’’ will be discussed by Bailey Willis, of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

The congress will be a notable one, at least in respect 
to the quality of the speakers. Among those who are 
announced are: James J. Hill; George C. Pardee, former 
governor of California; F. H. Newell, secretary of the 
United States Reclamation Service; John Barrett, secre- 
tary of the National Bureau of American Republics; 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa; J. N. Teal, the lumbermen’s 
attorney of Portland, Ore., who is a member of the 
joint conservation committee and whose subject is 
‘*Deep Waterways to the Pacitic Coast’’; Hon. Robert 
H. Ballinger, secretary of the interior; Senator New- 
lands, of Nevada; Howard Elliott, president of the 
Northern Pacific; George H. Maxwell, of Chicago, 
the irrigation propagandist; Congressman Reeder, of 
Kansas; Morris Bien, of the United States Reclamation 
Service; Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture; 
United States Senator Jones, of Washington; United 
States Senator Carter, of Montana; United States Sena- 
tor Heyburn, of Idaho; Hon. Joseph E. Randsell, of 
Louisiana, president of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress; President Kavanaugh, of the Lakes-to-the- 


gulf Deep Waterways Association; Senator Clapp, o 
Minnesota; the governors of Washington, Idaho, Minne- 
sota and Florida, possibly the President of the Unite 
States, and many other men more or less distinguishe:! 
and qualified to speak more or less authoritatively. 

Any of the subjects discussed inevitably will hay 
a bearing upon forestry and forest control. Some o 
the speakers and subjects suggest that discussion wil 
involve the forest reserves and perhaps outline nationa 
or state legislation regarding the handling of private 
forests located on watersheds. 

While the lumber industry will be ably represented, 
lumbermen generally should keep in touch with the dis 
cussions and sentiment of this important meeting. The 
have been too much inclined to ignore matters having no 
immediate bearing upon their business in a financia! 
way. That is one reason why lumber manufacturers of 
the-country were threatened with free lumber. That is 
largely why in some states timberland taxation is op- 
pressive. In the development of public sentiment and 
in the framing of legislation lumbermen should be aleri 
to their own interests. Their stake in the land of the 
United States is greater than that of any other industry; 
and in the multitudes of questions which involve land 
titles, utilization of land and what is on it, they should 
not be found asleep at the switch. 





CAUSES OF MISCUTS AND OTHER DEFECTS IN SAWING LUMBER. 


A Chicago lumber dealer, in the course of a casual 
conversation, stated the other day that he had on hand 
six carloads of missawed cypress, which he had found 
extremely difficult to dispose of. He had bought it with 
his eyes open from a small southern mill at a price that 
he thought would enable him to realize some profit, but 
so far he had discovered no one wanted it at any price. 

Another lumberman present, a manufacturer, said that 
missawed lumber should not be put out by any good 
mill. If any one of his mills that was producing 12,000,- 
000 feet of hardwoods a year had a half car during the 
year of missawed lumber somebody’s head would have 
to come off or a sharp reform would have to be made. 

There probably is not one other thing that is more 
annoying in the operation of a saw mill, or more un- 
necessary, than the production of miscuts. Once in a 
while there is a log of such a nature that the instant it 
is opened up it will twist on the carriage and a certain 
percentage of miscuts is absolutely unavoidable; but, 
even so, the waste can be confined principally to a few 
boards. Outside of this cause there is no legitimate 
excuse for badly sawed lumber. 

The presence of unevenly sawed stock is an absolute 
evidence of careless work, or of poor machinery, which 


is itself the result of carelessness or of niggardliness on 
the part of the owner of the mill. 

Probably the greatest percentage of miscuts is due to 
an attempt to secure quantity at the expense of quality. 
Push a saw too hard and it will be certain to dodge and 
do imperfect work. 

The second and most important cause of miscut lum- 
ber probably is found in the filing room, particularly 
with the band saw, which must be fitted for the par- 
ticular work it is to do. A saw which will work per- 
fectly in pine might not work at all in oak. But even 
the most expert filer may have his conscientious efforts 
to some extent defeated by carelessness on the sawing 
floor. Some mills try to save money in the filing room 
by not changing saws as often as they should, and a dull 
saw, particularly when pushed, will not do good work. 

Another cause of missawing is imperfectly installed 
machinery. Sometimes the sawing tools themselves are 
not lined up properly, but more often the foundations 
are not as solid and vibrationless as they should be. Not 
infrequently a close observer can see that a heavy log 
will perceptibly depress some point in the track as the 
carriage passes over. This means a crook in the lumber. 
Several boards may all have this slight curve at the same 


point so that they are of approximately even thickness, 
but when the log is turned missawed lumber is produced. 

Other absolutely unnecessary defects sometimes arise 
from carelessness on the edger table. If the edgermen 
are crowded with work they may damage a great deal of 
lumber. This particular defect can be remedied by resaw- 
ing, but the lumber that is thicker at one end than the 
other, or on one edge than the other, or otherwise shows 
irregularities produced in the process of original sawing 
from the log, has a big part of its value knocked off and 
it can not be remedied. It can be sold, perhaps, as 
lumber of the measure at its thinnest point; but if so 
sold it must be at reduced price, because nowadays lum- 
ber consumers dislike having to remanufacture the stock 
they buy. 

If any manufacturer finds that his mill is turning out 
any appreciable percentage of miscuts, if 1,000 feet in 
1,000,000 show any perceptible variation from proper 
or even thickness, a search should be instituted for the 
cause and the cause removed. The owner may find it as 
stated above—with the sawyer, or in the filing room, or 
lay it to the account of his millwright; or he may per- 
haps properly charge it up to himself because of his 
desire for too great an output or for an unwise economy. 





VARYING PHASES OF YELLOW PINE TRADE CONDITIONS. 


A most significant remark was made to the editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.a few days ago by a heavy 
wholesale dealer in yellow pine. It was to the effect 
that while a few months ago he had a margin of $4 a 
thousand between his buying and selling prices, that 
margin has been reduced to $1 a thousand, and it leads 
him to question whether or not there is any profit in 
his business. 

The above is more significant concerning the yellow 
pine situation than any collection of miscellaneous re- 
ports regarding stock on hand, manufacturing policy, 
demand in different lines ete., although they are of value. 

What this admission by a wholesaler, having ample 
capital and doing a large business, really means is that 
the producers are again in control. The narrowing of 
the margin signifies that prices at the mills have in- 
creased more rapidly than the prices paid by retailers 
or wholesale consumers, though there has been an ad- 
vance in the latter particular also. 

Until a recent time the buyer had everything almost 

his own way. ‘To be sure, there was some control over 
the regular channels of distribution through the retail 
trade by the more conservative and strong manufac- 
turers; but many of them were ready to sell at almost 
any price to a buyer who had the money to pay for the 
goods. It was a combination of .these facts which 
enabled the wholesaler quoted above to secure his $4 
margin. 
The demand is somewhat 
stronger and, what is more important, it is more varied. 
Lines which have been out of the market for a year or 
two are again showing life and promising to resume 
their old activity. In addition the manufacturers have 
gradually been getting control of the supply side of the 
situation. The reduction in output, while not universal, 
had its effect. Even today some large mills are closed, 
while owners of a few that have been operating are talk- 
ing of shutting down for a time. The effect of such 
policies counterbalances that of full time and double 
time on the part of some millmen. 


Conditions have changed. 


The natural outcome of a reduced output and increas- 
ing trade is a lessening of stocks on hand at the mill; 
and the greater variety in demand, coupled with careful 
management, has brought about a better balance of 
assortment. 

There are not so many items that are ‘‘long’’ as there 
were even a month ago. Buyers are beginning to make 
inquiries or to visit the mills. The outcome is that the 
southern pine producers give a less cordial welcome to 
the big spot cash buyer who expects his money and 
reputation to give him a marked preference in price. It 
is apparent that some of the spread between mill and 
final destination has been appropriated by the mills. 


In line with this brief discussion of yellow pine con- 
ditions, the following interview in a Houston (Tex.) 
paper with J. Lewis Thompson, of the Thompson & 
Tucker Lumber Company, who had just returned from 
a several weeks’ trip through the North and East, is 
extremely interesting as brief but comprehensive sum- 
mary of the situation. Mr. Thompson said: 


As far as the lumber trade is concerned, conditions are 
more favorable now than they have been at any time since 
the business depression two years ago. The railroads at 
last have begun to buy and the car factories and wagon 
factories are now beginning to place orders. All are very 
short on stocks. For the first time since the financial 
stringency lumber is reaching the point where the manu- 
facturer can afford to operate his mills. A prominent lum- 
berman in Kansas City offered to wager me $1,000 that 
lumber will be worth $4 a thousand more during October 
than it was during June. ‘TThat’s not my way of doing 
business and I didn’t accept his wager, but I am confident 
cf a substantial increase in quotations. 

From New York back to Houston, via Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City, I journeyed by daylight all the way. I 
did this intentionally, because I wanted to see for myself 
how things looked. And the country looked splendid. 
Crops, taking them as a whole, looked better than I have 
ever seen them at this time of the year. 

Wall street bankers were more optimistic than I have 
ever known them to be. Financiers and business men gen- 
erally were confident of bigger and better business during 
the coming months. 

There is one thing that will embarrass us, and yet it is in 


itself an index of increasing business. It is this: Traffic 
managers throughout the East and North with whom I 
talked all expressed the opinion that there is going to be 
a serious car shortage this fall. It will not be possible to 
avoid it, they say, on account of the heavy grain crops, 
the higher prices for farm products and the general increase 
in business. 


The demand for building lumber has been very heavy 
all the year so far, but the retarding influence on yellow 
pine has been the lack of manufacturing and railroad 
demand. As Mr. Thompson says, this cundition is 
changing. The antitoxin of prosperity is killing off the 
microbes of depression. 

Last year the farmers, with large crops sold at good 
prices and paying less for nearly everything they bought 
than before, were adding heavily to their wealth. That 
condition continues through this year, with an even 
better crop prospect than a year ago, so that the most 
important factor in the business situation of the country 
is all favorable. 

That the panic and business depression did not 
seriously affect the wealth of the country has been shown 
during more than twelve months by the enormous invest- 
ments in real estate and real estate improvement. What 
the panic did was to change the direction of investment 
rather than to decrease wealth. Speculative ventures 
were avoided and investments which depended upon 
uncertain conditions were not attractive. But now con- 
fidence in all lines has been practically reéstablished and, 
therefore, the country is witnessing a very manifest 
revival in general business, in transportation securities, 
and capitalists are interested in a wider and more liberal! 
range of investment. 

The yellow pine industry is particularly interested in 
this revival, as it was particularly affected by the pani: 
of 1907 and the period of caution which followed. Ever) 
other department of the lumber business is beneficiall) 
affected by the improvement in the South, for it is yel 
low pine competition—a competition uncontrolled an 
widely demoralizing—that has been the chief difficulty 
with which producers in other lumber lines have had t: 
contend. 
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METHODS OF DETERMINING LUMBER COSTS IN LUMBER MANUFACTURE. — 


Lumber manufacturers for several years have been 

‘iving some attention, in annual association meetings 
nd through committee work, as well as individually, to 
he subject of manufacturing costs. As applied to some 
ranches of lumber manufacture the subject is some- 
vhat complicated, and many have found after a year or 
wo that their book profits, as shown by difference be- 
iween selling price and what they had thought was the 
vroducing cost of the lumber, did not agree with the 
.ctual profit at the end of the year; or perhaps even 
ihe book profit of the annual statement might be sub- 
ect to future revision through errors in lumber inven- 
ory or im timber carrying accounts, or failure to charge 
if a sufficient amount for depreciation of plant. Again, 
hose manufacturers who had the benefit of high class 
iccounting methods and were well informed as to the 
‘otal actual cost of their product, were handicapped in 
their efforts to obtain prices based upon cost values, be- 
cause obliged to compete with manufacturers who, hav- 
ing disregarded some of the essential factors of cost, 
thought their lumber had been produced at a figure 
much below its actual cost. 

In years of strong demand the effort of course was 
to inerease output, rather than to reduce manufacturing 
cost. But recent conditions have directed attention very 
sharply in this direction. A book on factory organiza- 
tion and costs that has come to the editorial desk for 
review* makes its appearance, therefore, at a very op- 
portune time, and doubtless will have respectful attention 
trom lumber accountants; particularly as its author is 
a well known cost specialist and the head of the Amer- 
ican Cost Accounting Company. 

This work is a complete and thorough discussion of 
latest methods of obtaining manufacturing costs—both 
actual cost as figured out in the greatest detail and esti- 
mated cost as obtained according to several indirect 
methods, 

Chapter 1 of the book opens with the subject of organ- 
ization and cost finding, treating in a general way the 
advantages of definite knowledge regarding the cost of 
product, which is shown to be absolutely necessary if 
the manufacturer is to hold his place in the face of 
keen competition. The small operator, having the details 
of his business well in mind, sees the entire work go 
on beneath his own eyes and generally has a fairly accu- 
rate idea of the price at which he must sell if he is to 
make a profit. But with the extension of the business, 
and the consequent employment of department foremen 
and superintendents, some system of assembling and 
classifying exact information is necessary to retain 
proper control of the business. This is why so many 
small businesses may be conducted on profitable lines yet 
so few of them may make this prosperity the foundation 
to success in a larger way. Methods that suited a 
small business are outgrown rapidly and profits shown 
by the small business are dissipated in the many small 
leaks that remain undiscovered without a system that 
goes into every detail and guards every loophole. 

Chapter 2 is devoted to a discussion of wage sys- 
tems, including the principal two, the day rate and piece 
work. The former is, of course, the one chiefly used in 
sawmill operations, although in many sections of the 
country, and particularly in the South, lumber yards 
may be operated on a piece work method. In some 
instances a crew of Italians, employed for lumber yard 
operations, are paid a specified price a thousand for 
taking the lumber from the mill and placing it in pile. 
Advantages and disadvantages of both methods of em- 
ploying labor are discussed thoroughly in this chapter. 
The differential rate is a piece work rate under which 
is established a certain rate for the producing of a cer- 
tain amount of work in a given time. If the workman 
produces a specified greater amount of perfect work he 
receives a specified larger rate a piece; but if any of 
the work be imperfect, the increased rate does not 
apply. This method offers an incentive not only to 
faster work but to perfect workmanship, and offers a 
certain advantage over the piece work plan wherever the 
overhead cost—that is, the indirect cost, such as cost of 
operating machinery and plant ete.—is a large part of 
the whole cost. This plan, however, gives a somewhat 
larger proportion of the saving resulting from greater 
labor efficiency to the workman than to the employer. 
Under the ‘*‘premium plan,’’ which has become popular 
in various manufacturing lines, the workman is paid a 
daily wage based on the minimum average amount of 
work. For all work turned out beyond the minimum he 
receives an additional premium which divides the profit 
on the additional work between the employee and the 
employer upon an agreed basis, usually about equally. 
This plan is more popular with the workman than the 
piece work methods, inasmuch as the workman is insured 
of a certain wage and has an opportunity to increase it. 
No plan, however, that is an incentive to faster work 
on the part of the laborer can dispense with inspection 
to insure against defective product. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to a general analysis of cost 
accounting, showing that while the three elements that 
enter into cost (1) material, (2) labor and (3) indirect 
or overhead expense, are simple as applied to the manu- 
facturmg of only one product, all of it going through 
essentially the same manufacturing process, it becomes 
complicated when the product is diversified, some of it 
going through numerous processes and some of it going 
through one or two processes. In order that cost in 
such a case may be distributed properly, it is necessary 
to divide the manufacturing operation into departments, 
listribute to each department its proper cost and redis- 


*“Nickolson on Factory Organization and Costs,’’ by 
J. Lee Nicholson. Large 8vo, 410 pages, $12. Fa. 


tribute this cost from the department against all the 
product that passes through it. In a sawmill operation, 
tor instance, it would not give proyer results if the com- 
bined sawmill and planing mill expenses were prorated 
upon the entire lumber product, inasmuch as part of this 
product would be rough lumber, which had received only 
the sawmill cost, while a part of it would be planing 
mill product upon which additional expense had been 
incurred, and which accordingly should have a larger 
proportion of the general cost distribution. A still 
closer classification of costs would place a smaller manu- 
facturing charge against thick lumber than against thin, 
as requiring less labor in the saw mill; and the same 
would apply to other classes of planing mill product, 
such as plain dressed lumber, which requires less machine 
work than the more elaborate forms of millwork. 

Chapter 4 is a discussion of methods of distributing 
indirect expenses, such as office expense, labor not di- 
rectly employed in manufacturing, mill supplies, light, 
heat, insurance, taxes and other expenses of the sort. 
These are sufficiently interesting to be briefly stated: 

1. Direct labor cost: Total indirect expense is divided 
by the total direct labor cost to give the rate of loading 
from the labor cost. 

2. Direct labor hours: Indirect expenses are divided 
by the total number of hours of direct labor. 

3. Direct labor and material: ‘This is similar to 
method No. 1, except that indirect expense is divided by 
total cost of labor and material. 

4. Old machine rate: ‘Total indirect expense is di- 
vided by total number of productive hours of operating 
machines to determine average rate per machine hour. 

. New machine rate: This is similar to No. 4 except 
that the indirect expense first is distributed to depart- 
ments and then divided by total number of machine 
operating hours in the department. 

6. Fixed machine rate: In this method a cost rate 
per hour for each machine is established, which is in- 
tended as closely as possible to absorb general indirect 
expense. Any balance of general indirect expense for 
any given period is distributed over the whole manu- 
facturing operation. 

7. New pay rate: This method is the same as the 
direct labor cost, except that after the rate to be added 
to the labor cost has been determined, this rate, instead 
of being added to the lump cost as a whole, is redis- 
tributed to the individual pay rate of the labor employed 
in any given operation. 

This work is not intended to be complete upon all 
phases of manufacturing accounting, but inasmuch as 
practically every portion of the accounting must be 
readjusted to produce the cost figures with the least 
amount of additional clerical labor the forms given in 
the work cover practically every portion of the book- 
keeping system. The first essential in the installation 
of such a system is the division of the work into depart- 
ments, which are designated by letters instead of 
names; thus saving a vast amount of writing. In the 
lumber manufacturing operation, for instance, the de- 
partments may be designated as follows: 

A. Standing timber. ; 

B. Logging camp operations. 

C. Transportation of logs from woods to mill. 

D. Sawmill operation. 

rE. Dry kiln and lumber sheds for kiln dry lumber. 

F. Lumber yard and cost of air drying. 

G. Planing mill operation. 

H. Sales department. 

The next essential is a classification of accounts in 
each department; or rather a general classification of 
accounts which shall include all of those that may be 
required by any department. These classifications are 
represented by numbers instead of by letters. The 
illustrative classification used in the work follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS. 


1. Material. 13. Postage, printing and 
2. Direct labor. stationery. 
3. Indirect labor. 14. Salaries. 
4. Supervision. 15. Depreciation. 
5. Supplies. 16. Advertising. 
6. Light, heat and power. 17. Traveling expenses. 
7. Freight, express and cart- 18. Commissions. 
age. 19. Legal expenses. 
8. Maintenance. 20. Interest. 
9. Incidentals. 21. Merchandise discounts. 
10. Insurance. 22. Doubtful accounts. 
11. Taxes. 25. Rent. 
12. Telegraphing and _tele- 
phoning. 


By using this system of letters and numbers, there- 
fore, an item of legal expense which is to be charged to 
timber account, as for the perfecting of a timber title, 
can be designated by the letter ‘‘A’’ and the number 
‘19’? in conjunction, thus saving the writing of the 
complete name of the department and of the account. 

Forms given in the book include forms for purchase 
requisitions and orders, report of material received, stock 
or storehouse records, production order, requisition for 
material, report of material delivered, time tickets, pay- 
roll and labor distribution sheets, production reports, 
stock records for finished product, defective work re- 
ports, operating ledger, billing systems, register of sales 
and costs, accounts payable voucher (a voucher to be 
attached to invoices to show the distribution to the 
various accounts and never sent out of the office), check 
voucher (which may be merely a bank check and receipt 
form used in combination with invoice voucher, or may 
itself be a complete invoice voucher as well as a check), 
forms for cash systems, and equipment records. Under 
the last head is detailed a system for keeping record of 
patterns, tools and other loose equipment, in order to 
exercise proper supervision over such equipment and 
that a proper record of such small and portable equip- 
ment may be taken for inventory or appraisal purposes. 

Under most of the headings a number of forms are 
shown as used in different forms of different classes of 
manufacturing operations, 

It, however, is probably well understood that the man- 
ufacture of lumber offers peculiarities not to be found 
in most other manufacturing operations. The wagon or 
agricultural implement factory, for instance, uses many 





kinds of raw material and may produce numerous classes 
of manufactured product. It can determine, however, 
just what material goes into any particular item of prod- 
uct and can predetermine in any manufacturing opera- 
tion what the product shall be. The saw mill has but one 
raw material, the saw log. It manufactures from this 
one raw material a large variety of product and can 
determine its dimensions and form, but can not deter- 
mine the grade upon which the value of the product 
chiefly depends, as this is almost fully determined by 
the quality of the log. From the same log may come 
a product whose rough value is $9 a thousand and also 
a product with only enough value to keep it from the 
refuse burner. How shall the material and labor cost, 
to say nothing of the indirect cost, be distributed over 
the product in such a case? Shall the mill culls be con- 
sidered to have cost the same a thousand to produce as 
the clears? Or shall the manufacturing cost be dis- 
tributed between the two in proportion to their selling 
value? 

No adequate and reliable cost figures can be produced 
without additional clerical labor. This book, however, 
shows clearly how such results can be obtained with a 
minimum of labor, and if it is not desired to go into 
the matter in the fullest detail a number of. methods 
are fully illustrated by which approximately correct re- 
sults can be arrived at. Inasmuch as it is probable that 
in lumber manufacture the use of one of these -indirect 
methods might be preferred, a brief description of them 
may be given. 

The first is intended to apply to a business in which 
the operations are few and the manufacturing condi- 
tions are simple; as for instance in a lumber manufac- 
turing operation in which but one kind of wood was 
manufactured and which was marketed in the rough 
state. Under this method a certain estimate is made 
for a proportion of material and labor and the indirect 
expense entering into the manufacture of the product. 
Accounts are opened for these three divisions of cost 
and the inventory of merchandise on hand at the begin- 
ning of the period is distributed to these three accounts. 
In the same manner the manufacturing expenses through- 
out the year are distributed to these accounts; as also 
a distribution on the product sold, the latter distribution 
not being made item by item but by totals from a sales 
book, with proper columns for the distribution. At the 
end of the year another inventory is taken which is 
entered into these accounts which will balance if the 
original estimate of proportions is correct. If they do 
not balance a readjustment of the estimated cost pro- 
portions is made for the next year’s operations. 

Under the second plan the same general method is fol- 
lowed but a closer result is obtained by the division of 
the manufacturing process into different operations or 
departments. Under this plan, for instance, the sawmill 
operation and the manufacturing operation would be 
handled separately in the books and the sawmill cost 
only would be distributed against the product which was 
sold in the rough. At the end of the year an inventory 
is taken and the estimated cost rates readjusted in the 
same manner as before. 

The third system is somewhat similar to the first two 
but has in addition a general classification of the sales ° 
cost according to the class of product sold, in order that 
the selling cost may be more accurately distributed upon 
the product. 

Chapter 35 of the book gives an additional method of 
arriving at departmental cost systems according to 
product, which is intended to produce the results without 
additional clerical hire by the use of forms making a 
proper analysis of material purchased, of the payroll 
and of the manufactured product; the result obtained 
by the use of modification of the usual accounting books 
and forms. 

Chapter 36 details a system which may be used where 
a manufactured product is produced largely upon special 
orders and the goods are manufactured after the order 
is received; or where a considerable proportion of the 
product is produced in this way and a portion of the 
product is of stock goods. Each order, or each lot of 
stock goods under this system, is followed through the 
factory and receives its own distribution of labor and 
material cost with a percentage loading for the indirect 
expense. This system might well be applied to a sash and 
door factory working almost entirely on special work. 

The succeeding chapter is devoted to another plan for 
cost keeping where the basis of cost is the article pro- 
duced and not the specific order, while chapter 39 is 
devoted to the method of distributing cost according to 
the machine time, each machine operation being charged 
and power and with a certain percentage of indirect 
expense. 

The final portion of the book is devoted to the discus- 
sion of mechanical office appliances, including adding 
machines, duplicating machines, addressing machines, 
time clocks and stamps, phonograph dictation, office filing 
devices and loose leaf forms. 

This work is a complete and somewhat extensive one, 
but is one which will well repay study by any sawmill 
accountant. Its value lies not so largely in the fact that 
it tells how accurate costs may be arrived at or approxi- 
mated, but in the fact that it shows how results may be 
produced in the simplest manner and with a minimum 
of clerical labor. It has many valuable suggestions 
which may be applied even where a complete cost system 
is not considered necessary; as for instance in its dis- 
cussion of a cash system where it strongly recommends 
that the daily bank deposit shall balance the daily cash 
receipts and a separate petty cash record be kept for 
cash disbursements, drawing the necessary funds through 
a check upon the bank account. 
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‘*There is no reason to think the timber supply will 
not hold out indefinitely,’’ Frederick Weyerhaeuser is 
reported by a daily paper to have said in Seattle. ‘‘I 
am of the opinion that we will have ample timber for our 
needs for an indefinite time—for all time in fact. 
Talk commonly indulged in regarding the depletion of 
timber in the East and middle West and South is an 
exaggeration. There is still an abundance of timber 
throughout the South and also in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and contiguous territory. With ordinarily con- 
servative methods of lumbering, it will last indefinitely. 
It is constantly growing, young timber is replacing the 
old, and with proper safeguards against forest fires and 
utterly useless waste it should last forever.’’ 

In this interview Mr. Weyerhaeuser is reported as say- 
ing: ‘‘l am making a special effort to conserve the 
forest and to pursue scientific methods in removing 
timber from my holdings. I am conducting experiments 
with the assistance of government forestry experts along 
the lines suggested by Mr. Pinchot and by Forester 
Graves, of the Yale School of Forestry, to the end that 
the timber supply may be perpetuated.’’ 

As is well known, the other two men who control the 


TIMBER SUPPLY MAY BE PERPETUATED. 


largest bodies of timber on the Pacifie coast, C. A. Smith 
and T. B. Walker, have adopted and are handling their 
properties according to the most approved forestry 
methods. In addition, many smaller holders in the moun- 
tain and Coast districts are doing the same thing. Fur- 
thermore, an organized effort is being made, con- 
curred in by practically all timber holders and in co- 
operation with the national government, to prevent the 
destruction of the forest by fire. The lumbermen are 
spending much more money than the government is, 
even in proportion to the acreage held, and their work, 
since it began to take definite shape during the last two 
or three years, has been very effective. 

This is in line with Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s suggestion 
quoted above, that with proper safeguards against forest 
fires and utterly useless waste the timber supply should 
last forever. The ‘‘utterly useless waste’’ comes about al- 
most invariably through too low prices for timber and its 
products. Here is where the argument on behalf of the 
lumber duty comes in. Startling demonstrations were 
made before the committees in Congress of the wonderful 
change that has taken place in this particular since west- 
ern timber reached a substantial stumpage value. Two 


or three times as much is taken off the ground now a 
was taken fifteen or even ten years ago. To remove th 
lumber duty would be to bring back, in whole or i 
part, the conditions of the former wasteful times. If th 
values of standing timber or lumber can be maintaine. 
through the assistance of a tariff the lumbermen wi 
then be in a position to adopt those conservative an 
waste-saving methods that are necessary if we are i 
the future to evade a lumber famine. 

In regard to the East, Mr. Weyerhaeuser is more opti 
mistic than many. Perhaps he put it strongly when h 
said there was still an abundance of timber through th. 
South and through Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan etc. 
But certainly there is an abundance of timber land— 
land that never can be profitably devoted to agricultur: 
and which should be used for growing trees. Give 
proper encouragement the owners of this land will see t: 
it that it does grow trees and is not allowed to lie a wast: 
of stumps and brush. That encouragement, of course, 
must be supplemented by education, and this is being 
looked after increasingly and with increasing vigor by 
the government, by lumber associations and by the lead- 
ers in the lumber industry itself. 





THE RETAIL DEALER WHO CAN SAY NO. 


It will be admitted by all that the conduct of any 
successful business depends on the judgment of the 
man, or men, back of it. So patent is this that no mis- 
take would be made if the proposition were consolidated 
sinto four words—good judgment, good business. It 
would be far from the truth to say that all money in an 
undertaking results from the exercise of good judgment, 
as good luck not infrequently is a means of wealth. A 
prospector may stumble upon a rich mine, a novice on 
the stock exchange may pick at random a stock that may 
prove an excellent investment, but reference is made to 
a business that requires judgment in locating, a busi- 
ness the component parts of which are buying, selling, 
collecting, the employing of men, and consequently a 
knowledge of the markets, and as well a knowledge of 
human nature. 

To sell, or not to sell, is a proposition that oftentimes 
confronts the retail lumberman. In some communities, 
given an opportunity to sell, there need be no anxiety 
concerning the payment of the account, as all who would 
buy lumber would not only be able but willing to pay. 
In certain agricultural districts, particularly those settled 
by Germans, it is the custom of a proprietor to instruct 
a new foreman to sell without questioning anyone who 
comes for lumber, so sure is he that all are responsible. 
A dealer in a community of this character said that in 
four years he had not refused to sell a man the material 
he wanted, and there was not an account on his books 
that he would discount 5 percent if its payment was 
guaranteed. 

But as there always are others, so there are in the 
retail lumber field, and many of them. The farther one 
gets from the old farming sections surrounding pros- 
perous little towns composed of retired farmers and the 
few business men there may be, the more necessary it is 
for the lumberman to say no. He must select his cus- 
tomers else meet with loss. In a city of 300,000 popula- 
tion the lumbermen made a list of the carpenters and 
others who bought more or less lumber and who were 





not particular whether they paid for it or not, and the 
size of the list was astonishing. The men whose names 
were placed on this list had for years been buying mate- 
rial of the various dealers and promising to pay until 
patience had ceased to be a virtue and now they must 
pay cash or go without. 

Many smaller towns are a duplicate of this one except 
in size. In a territory about six miles square, in the 
center of which is a town of 3,000 population, a lum- 
berman weeded out nearly 300 to whom he would not 
sell except for cash.. In a town a few hundred smaller 
than the one referred to above a list was compiled by 
the various merchants which showed that only 49 percent 
of the inhabitants were absolutely safe when given 
credit, that 19 percent paid promptly, though nothing 
could be collected from them; that it was risky to sell 
to 18 percent, and that 14 percent bought goods with no 
intention of paying for them. These figures, however, 
would not hold true with respect to that portion of the 
community that buys lumber, as many of the unreliable 
and irresponsible are buyers of groceries, drygoods, 
clothing and shoes, and very likely during their lives 
have no occasion to buy a board or a bunch of shingles. 

A dealer of long experience said that when looking 
over his ‘‘dead ducks,’’ as he called his worthless ac- 
counts, which footed up nearly $4,000, he could see that 
he sold at least nine-tenths of these accounts against 
his better judgment. If he had acted on this judgment 
his loss would have been only $400 instead of ten times 
that amount, a sum that represents his average profits 
for a year. A factory bill that amounted to $1,200 was 
lost, the dealer declaring that he knew he ought not to 
have sold it, but that his desire to make the sale over- 
balanced his judgment. The memory of nearly every 
dealer will recall transactions of a similar character, 
some of the lost accounts small, and others larger than 
that above cited. 

There is now and then a lumberman who does not 
believe in restricting his credits too closely. For the 


sake of adding to the volume of trade he is willing to 
take some chances, and occasionally there is a circum- 
stance that sustains the judgment of this dealer. When 
Stratton, the great Cripple Creek miner, was a poor car- 
penter, a lumberman in Colorado Springs refused to sell 
him a 75-cent barn window unless for cash. This refusal 
was treasured in mind by the man who afterward be- 
came the mining magnate of that great gold camp, one 
of his mines so valuable that when English capitalists 
were negotiating for it he told them they couldn’t 
‘*look down the hole’’ for the mere $11,000,000 for 
which they wanted to buy the property. He bought lum- 
ber in large quantities, but to the time of his death not 
a dollar’s worth of the dealer who refused to give him 
credit for 75 cents. 

Years ago a man drove to the yard of an Iowa dealer 
and said he wanted enough rough stuff to make a little 
shed to shelter his team for the time being; that he had 
bought a section of land a few miles out, and in a few 
days would have money, when he would come in and 
settle. He was a stranger to the dealer and he thought 
it unwise to book the account. It proved, however, that 
the man who was refused was a man of means. He 
divided the land, built on half of it a house and barns 
for himself, on the other half a house and other build- 
ings for a son, fenced the farms, all the material for 
these improvements, amounting to several thousand dol- 
lars, being purchased of a dealer who trusted him for the 
lumber with which to build the temporary shed. 

It was unwise for a man who was supposed to be 
unable to pay, or one who was a stranger, to resent a 
refusal for credit in this way, but human nature has its 
ins and outs, and the actions of these men represented 
a phase of it; yet, notwithstanding in these particular 
instances it would have been materinlly to the advantage 
of the dealers to have given the credit asked, it would 
be thousands of dollars in the pockets of the retail lum- 
bermen yearly if they should say ‘‘No’’ when their 
judgment told them it was the word to say. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND SOME NATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


One of the most concise and forcible statements of 
the lumber manufacturers’ side of the tariff question 
thus far presented was contained in the annual address 
of retiring President R. A. Long, before the convention 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
Seattle, Wash., which appears in this week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Long’s views on this 
subject are apt to carry less weight than they would 
were he not interested in the situation as one of the 
country’s largest manufacturers. It is generally taken 
for granted in such a case that the opinions and argu- 
ments advanced by a man whose own interests are at 
stake are certain to be biased, but this hypothesis is not 
invariably correct, and one thing is sure: no man in 
the lumber trade today is capable of looking at this 
tariff question with less bias, with a clearer view and 
more impartial judgment than R. A. Long, for whose 
expressions on any and all topics that portion of the 
general public which has the good fortune to know the 
man feels the highest respect. 

One of the things to which Mr. Long called attention 
was the actual usefulness of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in an emergency just such as has 
arisen in connection with the proposal to put lumber on 
the free list. Of course the country, suffering from a 
trust-baiting fever, is prone to suspect any group of 
men who show even the symptoms of organization, no 
matter what their objects may be—no matter how praise- 
worthy their aims—and the National association doubt- 
less has been cited more than once as a living evidence 
of the existence of a ‘‘lumber trust,’’ or perhaps has 


been charged with performing the functions of an un- 
lawful and unholy combination itself. The fevered 
imagination of that portion of the American press 
which finds respectability too stale to support circula- 
tion is largely responsible for such vaporings; the sane 
student of elementary economics admits the right and 
often the duty of those whose interests are common to 
organize themselves for advancement and _ protection. 
The organization of manufacturers of lumber under dis- 
cussion is one of the cleanest examples of legitimate 
association for protection and mutual welfare to be 
found in any of the great trades or industries. 

Had it not been for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, its committees and the men who have 
aided in its work, the truth of the lumber situation 
never would have reached the light, and, whatever Con- 
gress may do, no good reason for its final action ever 
would have been heard, other than that ‘‘the people 
wanted free lumber.’’ Unfortunately the people with the 
loudest voices and those who are most frequently heard 
at such times as the present usually are unable to give 
a fraction of a reason for their demands; more than 
this, they frequently are heard to clamor for things 
which are certain to do them more than a little harm, 
and, like children, they must be corrected and made to 
see their error. Thus the organization of which R. A. 
Long has been president in fact as well as in name 
during the last year has had. an opportunity to do a 
real work of education, and it has accomplished wonders 
in overcoming unfounded prejudices and in spreading 
the actual and unassailable truth regarding this one 


phase of the country’s most important financial: problem. 

The fact that the meeting of the manufacturers was 
held in Seattle, among innumerable evidences of the re- 
markable energy and development of the west Coast, calls 
attention to the fact that western lumbermen have done 
yeoman service, hand in hand with the yellow piners 
and the northern people, in the most memorable fight 
in the history of the lumber industry. As examples 
of western activity in connection with this tariff fight, 
the big man from the Coast, Victor H. Beckman, is en- 
titled to a share of the laurels coming to a good fighter 
—win or lose, as are D. E. Skinner, of San Fracisco, and 
J. H. Bloedel, of Bellingham. On behalf of the northern 
and southern lumbermen there have been many able advo- 
cates, but the Coast has laid a large share of the burden 
of making its fight on the shoulders of these men, and 
fortunately their shoulders are broad. 

If the facts relating to the position of the lay press 
on the tariff situation could be laid before the people 
as outlined in President Long’s address there would be 
a general demand that the newspapers tell the truth, at 
least in their news columns, and confine the distortion of 
facts to their editorial sections. Yet these things ought 
rather to be charged up to political fear of popular 
opinion which these agencies have guided into wrong 
channels than to any desire to inflict injury upon a great 
industry upon which a considerable portion of the coun- 
try is dependent for its welfare. 

The Manufacturers’ Association is on record as favor- 
ing every sensible method of forest conservation and one 
of its chief duties is to bring about a better understand- 
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ing of the fact that forest products can not be cheapened 
and conserved at the same time. Mr, Long’s declaration 
that conservation must be universal to be even possible 
should have all the consideration due to an opinion based 


upon years of study and actual practice in the business. 

The principal idea gleaned from the last year of this 
association is that it has a reason for existing—that it 
is composed of organizations which will permit them- 


selves to be represented in its councils only by big, 
broad men, and that it has some big things to accom- 
plish, not only for the benefit of the lumber industry 
but for the good of the American people at large. 





TIMBER RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. DISCUSSED BY THE FOREST SERVICE. 


About once a year the Forest. Service publishes a 
bulletin entitled ‘‘The Timber Supply of the United 
States.’’ One of these bulletins has just been issued at 
Washington, prepared by R. S. Kellogg, assistant for- 
ester. It discusses briefly the forest regions of the 
United States, classed in five divisions: The northern, 
the southern, the central, the Rocky Mountain and the 
Pacific. 

According to the estimate made in this statement, the 
original forests of the present United States covered 
850,000,000 acres and contained approximately 5,200,- 
000,000,000 feet of timber. The present forest is esti- 
mated to cover 550,000,000 acres and to contain 2,500,- 
000,000,000 feet. The stand has decreased more than 
the forest area, because while much of the area has been 
cut over it still remains forest land. 

The northern forest extends from Maine through New 
England, across New York and most of Pennsylvania, 
through central and northern Michigan and Wisconsin 
to Minnesota, with an offshoot along the high Appala- 
chians as far southward as north Georgia, and its esti- 
mated present stand is 300,000,000,000 feet. The south- 
ern forest lies along the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
including Arkansas. Its characteristic timber is yellow 
pine, and the estimated stumpage of all timber is 500,- 
000,000,000 feet. The central forest lies between the 
northern and the southern and constitutes the chief hard- 
wood belt of the country. Its stand is estimated at 
300,000,000,000 feet. The Rocky mountain forest is that 
scattering and usnally thin forest which reaches through 
the Rocky mountain region from Idaho and Montana to 
Arizona and New Mexico, separated by the plains from 
the eastern forest and by desert or semidesert areas from 
the Pacific forest. This is accredited with a present 
stand of 300,000,000,000 feet. The Pacific forest is that 
of California, Oregon and Washington. It is almost 
exclusively coniferous, the chief species being Douglas 
fir, western yellow pine, redwood, western red cedar, 
sugar pine and other firs and spr uces. Its original stand 
was estimated at 1,400,000,000,000 feet, of which remains 
1,100,000,000,000 feet. In the other forests the decrease 
has been due principally to clearing for agriculture and 
to lumbering operations; in the Pacific forest it has 
been due chiefly to fire. 

The following table is an estimate of the original and 
present forest areas by states, expressed in acres, and 


their ratio to the total areas: 


ESTIMATE OF ORIGINAL AND PRESENT FOREST AREAS, COMPARED 
WITH TOTAL LAND AREA, BY STATES. 


STATE— 
Alabama ... 
Arizona .... 
Arkansas 
California .. 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware ... 
Florida 
Georgia .... 
BGQRO 22.06 
Illinois 
Indiana 
TOWER wcccee 
Kansas as 
Kentucky ... 
Louisiana 

air 





ass 
Michigan ... 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi . 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
N. H 


N. Jersey 

N. oie. 
New York. 
N. Carolina. 


Oklahoma .. 
Oregon ... 
Pennsy lvania 
R. Island. 
Ss. Carolina.. 
S. Dakota... 
Tennessee 
i eee 
i ae 
Vermont ... 
Virginia 
Washington. 
W. Virginia. 
Wisconsin .. 
Wyoming 


Land area. 
Acres. 
32,818,560 
72,857,600 
33,616,000 
99,898,880 
66,341,120 
3,084,800 
1,257,600 
35, 111,040 


35,841, 280 
22,966,400 
35,575,040 
52,335,360 
25,715,840 

29,061,760 
1 9,1e 32) 800 

3 


93, '296,640 
49,157,120 
70, 285,440 


44, 017, 120 
26,073,600 
44,424,960 
61,188,480 
28,692,480 
682,880 
19,516,800 
49,195,520 
26,679,680 
167, 934,720 
52, 597, 760 
5,839,360 
25,767,680 
42,775,040 
15,374,080 
35,363,840 
62,460,160 


Original 
forest area. 
P 


. C. 
Extent. land 


Acres. area. 


29,540,000 90 
14,570,000 20 
31,940,000 95 
29,970,000 30 
16,590,000 25 

2,930,000 95 

1, 130, 000 90 
29; 840,000 85 
35,700,000 95 
24'130,000 45 
12,540,000 35 


26, 160,000 90 
18,180,000 95 

5,730,000 90 

4,630,000 90 
33,110,000 90 
28,460,000 55 
26,700,000 90 
26,390,000 60 
23,320,000 25 


4,330,000 90 
15,680,000 20 
27,450,000 90 


20 500.000 50 


24; 480, 000 95 
25,670,000 60 
14:610,000 95 
26,520,000 75 
12,490,000 20 


Present 
forest area. 


P.C. 

Extent. land 
Acres. area, 
20,000,000 61 
14,000,000 19 
24,200,000 72 
24,000,000 24 
12,000,000 18 
1,600,000 52 
50,000 28 
20,000,000 57 
22,300,000 59 
20, 000, 7000 7 


16,500,000 57 
14,900,000 78 

2,200,000 35 

2,000,000 39 
15,500,000 42 
15,500,000 30 
17,500,000 59 
18,300,000 42 
18,000,000 19 


12 000,000 15 
12,000,000 39 
19, 600,000 63 
450,0 1 
4,800,000 18 
8,000,000 18 
27,000, 000 44 
9, 200,000 32 
250,000 37 
12,000,000 61 
1,200,000 2 
15,000,000 56 
30,000,000 18 
6,000,000 11 
2,500,000 43 
14,000,000 54 
25,000,000 58 
9,100,000 59 
16,000,000 45 
10,000,000 16 





Totals.. 


1,903,423,360 


856,690,000 45 


544,250,000 29 


The above coincides with remarkable closeness to a 
similar estimate made by the editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in volume 1 of the ‘‘ History of the Lumber 
Industry of America.’’ Mr. Kellogg explains that the 
table is only tentative and is submitted mainly for pur- 
poses of discussion and correction. 

The difficulty of preparing and presenting such an 
estimate rests, first, in the lack of definite information, 
either as to past or present conditions, and, second, in the 
different bases of estimate. For example, for Texas the 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave a much larger 
forest area than does Mr. Kellogg because he included 


much of the wooded area of central and western Texas, 
whereas Mr. Kellogg seems to have confined his estimate 
chiefly to the recognized lumber districts in East Texas. 

It will be observed that most of the states east of the 
Mississippi were originally almost entirely covered with 
forests. Certainly more than 90 percent of all that 
great territory was densely forested when settlement 
began. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is inclined to ques- 
tion some of these estimates, but a more thorough dis- 
cussion must be deferred until another time. 

The estimate as to species of wood is interesting. It 
is shown in the following table: 


STUMPAGE ESTIMATES. 


SpEcIes— Boar ad feet. 
hig ae iis ad nana e nbn bee bebe 525,000,000,000 
Southern yellow DUNC. occ ccccsscveececees 350,000,000,000 
WOSGCER FOUOW PMS... vscccccccesccccee 275,000,000,000 
DE csintecrchipectesinsassivesonive 100,000,000,000 
WHOMNOEE BOMIOEE occ csccccacvcccecessee 100,000,000,000 
PEI EINE .60:6:5.0 9 .0.0.0.4.5 4.604060 00 000 100;000,000,000 
EE IE 6 aides osas cas daesdakp ances 90,000,000,000 
White and norway pine...............005 75,000,000,000 
MUMMOOOT HOMMIOEK oc ac icecsccccrcvcceaens 75,000,000,000 
i re eran 60,000,000,000 
BasterM SHTUCE 2.2... ccc ccccccccccssceces 50,000,000,000 
Ww corugceag: Nhu ee Ee 50,000,000,000 
Sugar PT Ween shespawadaeondeedws aOees 30,000,000,000 
ED Ghee teak as oe Ks os doesn nenesn 20,000,000,000 
SE ND 40. 6.6.0:0 64.5 00 re hwedd'aswda ns 100,000,000,000 
I Gh ies ni 55: dco wis nine a eewesiw ae 500,000,000, 000 

Ce Tee 2,500,000,000, 000 


For the first time, we believe, that quantity of yellow 
pine remaining in the country is somewhat adequately 
expressed. When reproduction is taken into account, 
undoubtedly there will be more than 350,000,000,000 feet 
of southern yellow pine in its various species put upon 
the market; but the figure given is much above former 
estimates, which have run as low as 200,000,000,000 feet 
or less. Dr. Sargent in 1800 estimated it at 237 000, 000,- 
000 and Henry Gannett in 1900 approximated it at 
300,000,000,000 feet. - Now 50,000,000,000 feet more has 
been added, and very likely additional study and changes 
in the bases of estimate may still further increase the 
figure until increasing production shall finally send the 
figures rapidly down. 

Of the coniferous woods, Douglas fir shows the largest 
stumpage; followed by southern yellow pine, and that by 
western yellow pine. Redwood, western hemlock and 
western cedar are all roundly estimated at 100,000,000,- 
000 feet each. A little light is thrown on the eastern 
spruce figures by the report by Forest Commissioner 
Ring, of Maine, who estimates it in that state alone at 
more than 21,000,000,000 feet. It seems likely that the 
eastern spruce figures may yet be raised. The estimate 
as to hardwoods is, of course, only a guess, probably 
based on area and estimated average per acre of stump- 
age. It seems a reasonable one. 


Incidental to the statements of timber supply is an 
estimate of the amount of standing saw timber controlled 
by the federal government. From the original table we 
have eliminated the figures for Indian and military 
reservations and national parks, which are estimated 
altogether at over 45,000,000,000 feet. The estimates for 
the national forests and for the reserved public grounds, 
together with the grand total, are given in the following 
table: 

ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF STANDING SAW TIMBER CONTROLLED BY 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
National Unreserved 

: forests. public lands. Total. 

STATE— M board feet. M board feet. ' M board feet. 
AlADAMA cevccces cescecse 50,000 51,500 
APIBORR cccccsese 6,500,000 11,550,000 





Arkansas ..... 1,800,000 634,000 2,434,000 
California ....... 94,800,000 3,216,000 109,516,000 
eee 12,200,000 1,200,000 13,400,000 
PE hickeswas. twdmmsad 80,000 88,400 
PD c6sseeess, aebeseee _aeeaciean 4,100 
Eee 34,600,000 2,000,000 38,600,000 
DE Gictssebe -205000% j- “é50R0068 75 
DEE Se ensadenn eteeeres §§ seed ars > 4,640 
EL wcsersee ee6esces 55,000 55,000 
DPE (waracsass <o0wheees § datbalats 220 
DE Toccoa sesaans §  .evimaibaia 510 
DT Ateecrwne f00dk000 36,000 36,000 
Minnesota ..... : wennneee 500,000 3,700,000 
PET Swases wbeewnes 21,000 21,000 
DP Ahiccades ca gasacs 13,000 13,000 
Montana 35,900,000 1,200,000 39,512,000 
Nebraska ite aaa eee 10,000 10,000 
| ree 75,000 100,000 175,000 
New Mexico...... 11,200,000 800,000 13,740,000 
DC S4écGas ckedbbdens. §§ -dsubuabn 570 
DO Cdé« secnareé- j.-§ ‘sodudnes 30 
Oklahoma ....... OT a era 4,018,000 
a 90,075,000 2,500,000 97,037,600 
South Dakota.... 2,256,000 443,000 2,774,000 
LR steriseenaee 5,940,000 300,000 6,254,000 
TR Séesteens cekeeeeie, § omledipecd 50 
Washington ...... 89,954,000 672,000 98,276,000 
DT Siccseuee sAbeeudae 8,000 2,008,000 
WHORE ..csvscee 4,700,000 secvces 5,580,900 

Totals .......390,018,000 13,838,000 448, 860,595 


California, Oregon and Washington loom large in the 
above presentation, while Idaho and Montana are no 
mean seconds. Indian reservations are estimated to have 
34,000,000,000 feet of standing timber and the national 
parks 10,700,000,000 feet. The Yosemite and other parks 
in California are accredited with 8,000,000,000 feet. 
California also has the largest quantity of timber on 
unreserved lands. 

The latter part of the bulletin discusses the lumber 
production of the United States and also the various 
secondary products, and the estimate of the aggregate 
drain upon the forests, not counting losses from fire etc., 
is 20,000,000,000 cubic feet. Mr. Kellogg wisely refrains 
from dividing the total quantity of commercial timber by 
this quantity of wood used, much of which comes from 
timber which is not reckoned in the other estimate. 


~ MOVEMENT OF REDWOOD IN JUNE. 


Figures now are available covering domestic and for- 
eign shipments of redwood lumber during June, thus 
completing the totals for the first six months of the 
year. ‘They show that the redwood movement during 
that month was slightly less than that evidenced in 
May, but otherwise in excess of any other month of the 
present year. The figures cover shipments to foreign 
and coastwise points from Humboldt, Del Norte and 
Mendocino counties. The shipments from these, three 
counties collectively during the first six months of the 
present year to destinations named below have been as 
follows: 


that shipments from’ Humboldt and Del Norte counties in 
June, 1909, were the heaviest June shipments of record, 
except the movement in June, 1905. The Mendocino 
county shipments to the bay of San Francisco were 
heavier than any shipments during the last sixteen years 
during June except June, 1906, and June, 1907, the 
former exceeding it by more than two million feet and 
the latter by a million and a half. The June shipments 
to southern California from Humboldt and Del Norte 
counties ran into four million feet for the third time 
in the last sixteen years; June, 1905, being the record 





STATEMENT OF SHIPMENTS FOR SIX MONTHS, ENDED JUNE 30, 1909. 





To— January. February. 
Bay of San Francisco............+. 16,131,610 3,838,800 
Southern California ...........++6+ 4,410,355 6,218,383 
Oregon and Washington...........02 seccsees 6,000 
Mexico and Central America......... ett ees 
South AmMericA ..ccccccccsccsccccecs oeccece ses eeees 
Hawaiian islands ........2+.-+seee0 eos ecese 512,974 
Australia and other oriental ports... 100,065 730,181 
United States Atlantic ports, Europe 

and Africa ....000. pecs bake ahs 2,368,423 334,228 

TOMS. .0csc0% Micro eebeees 25,156,515 21,640,566 


In detail the shipments during June of the present 
year were as follows: 








From From 
Humboldt Mendocino 
and Del Norte and Sonoma 
“Cattwounta PORTS— counties. counties. Totals. 
Bay of San ee ex tet 9,016,901 21,881,455 
Southern California. 4,251,441 3,356,295 7,607,736 
To OTHER PORTS— & 
Oregon and Washington 192,054 ......+.. 192,054 
Mexico and Central 
DOE, siccsaeees codec ane 1,870,357 1,870,357 
South America ...... SOROS 8 “ow ow 20% 980,992 
Australia and other 
oriental ports ...... 2.346.100 8 aciccsece 2,146,100 
20,435,141 14,243,553 34,678,694 


Shipments for June, 1909, compare with shipments 
for June, 1908, as follows: 1908—29,701,923; 1909— 
34,678,694. This is the heaviest June movement in any 
of the sixteen years of record, except June, 1907, which 
exceeded it but 2,188 feet. 

In comparing the June (1909) shipments to particular 
ports with similar shipments in previous years it is found 


Sore. April. May. June. Total. 
.921,580 19,965,879 22,105,467 21,881,455 110,847,791 


9,336,307 7,607,736 





19,403 58,999 192,054 
oecesecs ceeesees 1,870,357 4,016,419 
833,399 1,988,568 980,992 3,954,159 
cesesess 8 <sveseces 1,748,864 cccccece 2,261,838 
3,071,444 = wc ewces 1,566,776 2,146,100 7,614,566 
ce cceses 8 cvsseces 1,359,164 eocccees 4,061,815 





27, 408 5,046 30,154,988 37,454,513 34,678,694 176,493,322 


June in this regard, with a movement at that time from 
Humboldt and Del Norte counties to southern California 
of five and a half million feet. The following table 
shows the present June movement from the counties, as 
compared with June shipments in other years: 











SHIPPED FROM 
Humboldt and 







Del Norte Mendocino 
YeAR— soa. county. Totals. 
| eres tty 751 6,628,927 12,493,678 
39: 8,694,685 9,821,199 TY 515,888 






6,893,766 
8,349,583 
7,393,066 
10,336,102 


3,630,35% 
16. 032,198 
13,828,503 
19,722,129 
13,484,474 
17,470,612 


7 736.587 
6,435,437 
9, 386, 027 





11,821,980 7,123,082 18,945,062 

14,229,931 7,755,119 21,985,050 

17,929,471 13,975,857 31,905,328 

19,478,108 11,318,32¢ 30,796,437 

17,960,827 14,026,146 31,986,973 

13 try 000 15,617,882 34,680,882 

{ 8,178,213 erty 710 29,701,923 
i PPrrrrrrrr rr 20,435°141 14,243,553 34,678,694 
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FEATURES OF THE PRESENT BOX LUMBER SITUATION. 


There is reason to believe that the box manufacturers 
will be in the market for box lumber to a little more 
pronounced degree during the coming months. This has 
been a fairly light year for the boxmen as a rule 
throughout the country. While in some localities spurts 
were reported at various times, due in part to local con- 
ditions, the general state of the box trade has not been 
satisfactory. California, for instance, has enjoyed a 
normal demand due to the partial failure of the peach 
erop in the East and to a generally accelerated move- 
ment of California fruits. Manufacturers who enjoy 
tobacco ease trade have also done considerable business. 

As a rule the demand has been very ordinary and the 
prices have been low. As box lumber has remained at a 
fairly stationary figure the box manufacturers have seen 
no reason for getting into the market. Many of them, 


however, are now coming to the belief that the lower 
grades have reached rock bottom and if any change is 
imminent it is going to be in the shape of increase. In 
consequence they are preparing to stock up at present 
prices in order to be ready for the increased business of 
the late summer and fall months. Much of this business 
is inevitable, enough ‘so to warrant stock purchases at 
this time. Aside from the natural order of things in 
the change of season manufacturers report that they 
detect much encouragement in the box trade. There has 
been no alteration of prices, but a more active market 
indicates that fall sales will be considerably increased 
in volume over those that have prevailed during the sum- 
mer months. In view of this general optimism the box 
lumber market is taking on a healthier tone. 

It has not been an enjoyable summer for the boxmen. 


Buyers have been making purchases in small lots and 
this has kept the box manufacturers jumping from one 
size to another with a consequent waste of time and 
loss of profits. Manufacturers of the printed box par- 
ticularly have suffered in this regard. The situation is 
not materially changed even by increased inquiries. 
Aside from the tobacco men, who are influenced some- 
what by prospective legislation at Washington, none of 
the box buyers are stocking up very heavily. But al- 
though individual sales are small the boxmen are not 
eager for large contracts at present prices. They are 
hoping that the big buyer will hold off until the advances 
that are certain to come within the next two months go 
into effect. If the big business comes in on the rising 
market the manufacturer and the man who furnishes the 
lumber are both going to be benefited. 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE TRAVELING SALESMAN. 


There is an element in the lumber trade that has 
within it the power to do a great amount of good or 
some evil. That element consists of the traveling sales- 
men who are visiting the retail lumber trade or the 
purchasing powers-that-be connected with large con- 
sumers of lumber. On a quiet market the traveling 
salesman is constantly confronted with the temptation 
to make too great concessions in order to get business. 

In this connection the duty of the manufacturers also 
deserves consideration. The manufacturer should make 
it understood among his salesmen that the house takes 
into consideration the state of the market and the 
sentiment that exists among the buying publie and that 
he does not want the salesman to make sacrifices in 
order to maintain his volume of sales or to equal a record 
made when the market was more active. The salesman 


who goes out believing that he enjoys the confidence of 
his house and who knows that his employer is satisfied 
if he is getting his share of the business that exists, 
rather than obliterating profits in order to cut into the 
business of somebody else, is on a better basis, both for 
himself and the mill, than the man who is out to sell 
lumber, by deep concessions perhaps, but to sell lumber. 

The traveling salesman is the connecting link between 
the mill and the yard and as such he has an opportunity, 
if the proper sentiment exists between him and his em- 
ployer, to do a vast amount of good, spreading optimism 
rather than pessimism and holding up the market rather 
than falling into a panic every time the market shakes 
its head at him. It should be his business to assist the 
buyer to buy wisely while encouraging him to buy freely; 
and, while a little temporary advantage may be gained 


by other methods, a permanent advantage will be secured 
by the careful salesman by considering the interest of 
both buyer and seller and that of the trade at large. 

It is a mistaken idea that the retailers of the United 
States are clamoring for low prices or that the salesman 
is performing a great act of kindness in making exces- 
sive concessions. That which the retailer desires more 
than anything else is a stable market. More complaint 
is heard about fluctuating prices than high prices. The 
man who is cutting the list is not doing anything to 
restore confidence or to bring about that stability which 
the dealer desires. While the ordinary sales force is 
generally well organized and instructed, nearly every 
salesman is vested with some authority. He should use 
his opportunity so far as he is permitted to maintain 
prices, hold his trade and keep business on a solid basis. 





SUBSIDIES FOR THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


On the face of it, the fact that in its merchant marine 
tonnage the United States stands second among the 
nations of the world is a cause for gratification; but 
when we realize that more than 85 percent of it is 
engaged in our coastwise trade, from which foreign 
vessels are barred, the figures take on a materially 
different aspect. 

Let us recall, too, that in 1860, when our population 
was only 31,000,000, our foreign trade employed tonnage 
of 2,379,000 flying the American flag, and that in 1907, 
with a population of 85,000,000 or more, our vessels 
engaged in foreign trade measured only 861,500 tons. 
During the same period the vessels engaged in our 
coastwise trade increased from 2,645,000 to 6,011,000 
tons. 

We have surrendered our place on the high seas. In- 
stead of having a great merchant marine, we have one 
that is hardly worth considering, so far as foreign com- 
merce is concerned. We are far surpassed by France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan and Norway, are also surpassed 
by Russia; and are crowded close by Sweden, little 
Denmark and even by Austria with its one seaport. We 
are paying, it is said, to foreign vessels for carrying our 
own products to foreign countries over $200,000,000 a 
year. 


There are reasons for this condition of things. One 
is found in our shipping laws, which so protect the 
manufacturer of vessels in the United States that we are 
unable to build ships for the foreign trade. All manner 
of restrictions are put around the building, owning and 
operating of vessels by Americans in foreign commerce. 
Another cause lies in the comparatively high wages that 
have to be paid to Americans, so that our vessels are 
unable to compete on even terms with those of most other 
countries. But still another is the subsidies. 

Other countries have not built up their vast merchant 
fleets and captured the trade of the world simply be- 
cause of the laws we have enacted or because of the 
wages demanded by American sailormen. It is because 
of things that they have done which we have not done. 
They have accomplished what they have largely because 
of wise and liberal systems of subsidies or subventions. 

Therefore, great as our foreign commerce is, it is 
small compared to what it should be and consists mainly 
of the cruder products or of specialties in which the 
United States excels the world, or in which it has a 
monopoly. We export raw materials largely, simply be- 
cause we are not represented abroad. Not only do 
foreign countries carry our goods, but they sell them as 
their own products. With shipping come banking facili- 


ties, foreign trade relations and all the things to build 
up international commerce. 

We till the soil and dig in the mines and manufacture 
there raw materials to some extent—usually into the 
simplest forms—and turn them over to other countries 
to transport them, to sell them, to draw their commission 
or commercial profits, and then to charge us exchange 
on the pay for them. 

We can change our shipbuilding laws and so modify 
many of our restrictions as to put us on substantially 
even terms with other countries in the ocean trade, but 
it will avail nothing unless we compete with them also 
in this matter of subsidies. But we are afraid to spend 
thousands, even though millions are to be made by the 
spending. We are afraid to expend millions, even 
though scores of millions would return, because we can 
see the present outgo so plainly, while our commercial 
vision is so restricted. 

The country must wake to its real condition and it 
must be prepared to make the investment necessary to 
place it on a par in this wonderfully profitable field with 
such nations as Germany, France and England, to say 
nothing of other minor countries, which, in worldwide 
commerce, shame us by their relatively greater im- 
portance, 





THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN WHO DOES NOT READ. 


Careful preparation for a business career in order to 
attain success is as necessary as it is for a professional 
life. That the graduates from commercial colleges are 
better prepared for the duties of business than beginners 
who have not attended them is conceded. So well is this 
understood that the colleges are drawn upon for em- 
ployees by the leading business houses of the country. 

‘* Knowledge is power,’’ an old adage declares, and no 
one who has watched the progress of those who were pre- 
pared for any calling, and those who were not, would 
for a moment doubt it. Were it not for this knowledge 
the world would not have railroads or the improved 
machinery that has raised work on the farm and in the 
factory from drudgery and has advanced the nation in 
the scale of progress and wealth. Only the men who 
know how to do things can do them; the others must 
perform their work in a bungling way, incurring loss and 
disappointment as they work their way slowly along. 

The observation has often been made that no other 
line of retailing is so easily conducted to the extent of 
enabling the merchant to keep out of the sheriff’s hands 
as the lumber business. There is little deterioration of 
stock and there is sure to be a demand, every building 
improvement calling for it, and in this line of business 
there is ample opportunity for achieving success, from 
advancement from earning a modest living to acquiring 
a fortune, and in addition to financial success may be 
reckoned the business knowledge acquired in this way. 

It is surprising to intelligent observers that among 
approximately 25,000 retail dealers of the country there 


are so many who are content to live comparatively 
ignorant of their business. A town of three yards could 
be named in which not one of the dealers takes a lum- 
ber publication of any description. A dealer who has 
been in business six years said he never thought he was 
able to subscribe for a lumber paper. That man holds 
a degree from a state university, and considering that 
in a general way he is a seeker for knowledge, excepting 
in the respect of his own business, he furnishes an 
example of shortsightedness that is hardly understand- 
able. As a broad assertion, there is not a lumber paper 
published from which any dealer could not receive infor- 
mation worth many times its subscription price, and 
oftentimes worth a hundred times its cost. The dealers 
who lead in the trade would no more think of conduct- 
ing their business without the assistance of their lumber 
papers than they would of doing without a typewriter in 
the office, or scoop shovels in the coal bins. 

It has been said by some lumbermen that they do not 
have the time to read a lumber paper; which is the 
purest bosh, and any man should feel ashamed to make 
such an assertion. If intent on learning as much as 
possible about their business they would find the time 
to read it, and be glad of the chance to do so. They 
read daily papers, local papers, find time to talk politics, 
indulge in society gossip, discuss the standing of the 
baseball clubs and prize fighters, and, of course, they 
could read a lumber paper if they were thirsting for 
knowledge that would assist them in business. 

Many of the lineyard concerns furnish their local man- 


agers with a lumber paper and insist that they read it. 
It is on record that the manager of a string of yards 
discharged one of his agents on whose desk he discovered 
several copies of a lumber paper still in the wrappers. 
It was that manager’s argument that it was the desire 
of the company that its agents should be well informed 
concerning their work, and when the company furnished 
a source of information and the agent was not disposed 
to avail himself of it it was to the interest of the com- 
pany to replace him with a man who would. One of the 
huge tobacco enterprises requires that its several thou- 
sand employees read the tobacco trade journals, but this 
reading must be done at home, or elsewhere, out of busi- 
ness hours. It would be the consensus of opinion of the 
laity that a man could sell cigars without the assistance 
of trade papers, but evidently the company does not 
think that without the knowledge derived from these 
papers he would develop into a prime salesman. The 
company is desirous that its employees shall be well 
posted and regard the trade papers as_ schoolmasters. 
When a customer talks with one of these employees the 
company wants him to talk more intelligently about the 
business than though he were a hitching post. 

One understanding the retail lumber business need 
hardly be told on entering an office whether the pro- 
prietor reads a lumber journal or not. The atmosphere 
of the place tells the story. If not this, then surely the 
conversation of the dealer tells it. There is an obtuse- 
ness that is not associated with the wideawake business 
man who wants to know. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


At no time since the panic and slump in lumber prices 
if 1907 have trade conditions the country over presented 
s satisfactory an appearance as at present. The country 
it last has become confident of a satisfactory adjust- 
uent of the tariff question, which seems to have been 
he last obstacle in the way of a complete return to 
ormal conditions. As far as surface indications show, 
here is no complication in the financial situation which 
»romises or threatens trouble, and the passing of each 
eek adds assurance of an exceptional year in the way 
f returns from the agricultural investments of the 
country. The great markets and financial centers are 
shaking off the nervousness which is always the after- 
ath of panic, and the predictions of better times ahead 
hich come from all quarters are minus the reservations 
nd the apparent equivocation which characterized sim- 
ar utterances six months or a year ago. 

Prosperity in the United States depends upon two 
iings—healthful conditions in business and an abun- 
tance of confidence. It has been the lack of confidence 
vhich caused much of the financial and commercial un- 
est of recent months, and this alone has been respon- 
sible for the nonmaterialization of favorable predictions. 

One of the most interesting signs .of the times is the 
attitude of the railroads and other great corporations, 
whose every act has an immediate bearing upon the 
financial and trade situations. Up to the close of the 
fiseal year in June, carriers were agreed upon a policy 
of retrenchment which kept their operating expenses 
down to a minimum and at the same time left an uncon- 
sumed balance of material in the hands of producers 
of lumber, steel and other products. The change which 
has come about in this situation has not been radical, 
hut has been of sufficient import to warrant serious 
consideration. It is apparent that, barring the improb- 
able, the railroads will have to move a national crop 
of unusual size this season, and this, of course, means 
i proportionate demand for equipment during the fall, 
with the usual increase in earnings. Railroad prophets, 
however, are beginning to see an era of prosperity for 
the manufacturing interests of the country, and, there- 
fore, the railroads expect to have to take care of a heavy 
business in other commodities than the grain. 

This means, of course, that the carriers must have 
their rolling stock in shape to take care of just such a 
rush as was witnessed in 1905-6. Whatever their opinion 
may be worth, their attitude can not be questioned, for 
they are getting ready for this business. 

Lumbermen who are watching the situation very closely 
seem to agree that the country’s business is increasing 
rapidly, but they seem also to agree that the fall trade 
is apt to be handicapped by inadequate transportation 
facilities. 

For many months the raw materials and partly finished 
products which manufacturers buy have been largely 
in the hands of producers. As the country’s manufac- 
tures inerease the balance of supply must necessarily 
be more evenly divided between the producer and the 
consuming manufacturer. This simply means, for ex- 
ample, that if the furniture trade shall show that im- 
provement which is now predicted, it will be compelled 
to buy considerably more lumber this season than it 
will use or than it would have to buy, had the supply 
in its hands not been reduced below a satisfactory work- 
ing basis. All kinds of manufacturing enterprises have 
been carried on in a hand-to-mouth sort of way up to 
the present. This sort of thing can not continue as busi- 
ness broadens out, and buying will therefore represent 
actual consumption plus enough to increase the margin 
of material in the hands of the user. 


CONCESSIONS NOT NUMEROUS. 


The last straggling bunch of concessions is about 
wiped out, and no kind of lumber is as weak or as 
easily secured at the buyer’s price as thirty years ago. 
The market is without question moving upward—not by 
way of ordinary fluctuation, but with the prospect of 
permanently holding to the advanced prices which are 
now in effect. 


OVERPRODUCTION THE ONLY DANGER. 


The only danger which the lumber manufacturer faces 
today is one which he makes in his own shop. Over- 
production would be apt to offset the country’s increas- 
ing demands, and hold prices to a much lower level than 
they will seek if the manufacturers are wise enough to 
keep their aggregate output down to a reasonable basis. 
Once again, as was said a few months ago when the 

arket showed signs of revival, it may be stated that 
lie producer who increases his output, puts on a night 

ift and attempts to secure all the benefit of market 
provement for himself is a dangerous factor in the 
ade, and ought to be made to see his error. 


WHITE PINE. 


Northern pine manufacturers are decidedly optimistic 
‘ver the fall outlook. Their business right now is 
‘thing extraordinary, but the prospects are constantly 
rightening, and as soon as the fall retail trade begins 
come in, white pine prices are expected to respond. 
is worthy of note that during the last ten days the 
mand for grain doors has been sufficient to take care 
a lot of low grade white pine which had accumulated, 
id thus the mills are in position to dispose of some of 
e stock which they have been most anxious to move 
st. 
The eall for factory lumber is on the increase, and 
any of the mills are holding this stock very firmly. 
msiderable stock is going to the box trade, and the sash 
d door people are consuming more than their normal 
)oportion for this season, it being evident that they are 


preparing for an unusual fall demand. The prosperous 
condition of the north and the amount of building going 
on make it evident that retail stocks are being depleted 
and will be unusually low when the yards get ready 
to buy. 


HEMLOCK. 


The volume of business has not been up to some recent 
weeks, but the market is considerably firmer. This is 
a between season for hemlock, and many buyers are 
waiting to see just what the effect of the recent advance 
in yellow pine is going to be. The northern hemlock 
people are in position to command a little better prices 
now, their stocks having been reduced considerably 
during the last sixty days, and, barring the remote pos- 
sibility of a reaction in their southern competitor, they 
expect to get a little better returns from their sales from 
now on. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


The northern cedar people are getting good prices for 
what stuff they are moving. The post trade is com- 
paratively quiet, owing to the beginning of the harvest 
season in the northwest, although considerable demand 
has been experienced from further south. There is not 
much doing in the line of poles, about the only sales 
being small poles for traction work and small tele- 
phone poles. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Little change is noticeable in the spruce situation. 
Most of the manufacturers are holding closely to list 


EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


ACCORDING to crop prospects it isn’t going to be 
so bad this year to be the fall guy. 





WHERE the Mississippi retailers made their mistake 
was in not getting the absolution first. 


THE Seattle exposition is having as many visitors as 
a deacon in camp meeting time. 

SOME men handle lumber as though they thought it 
was all eulls, and when they get through it is. 





AS FAR as the Kansas City delegation was con- 
cerned a pleasant time was had—Long and Sweet. 


SPEAKING of diplomacy, has President Taft ob 
served one E. G. Griggs? 








THE man who compiled the government crop report 
has written a very charming cereal story. 


NOW we have a Uniform Ocean Biil of Lading As 
sociation. Having yachted some, we are for the uni- 
form ocean regardless of tke bill of lading. 


EVIDENTLY a friendly suit is like a friendly dog 
and may turn around any minute and bite you in the 
hand, 


IT REMAINED for Mr. Freeman to properly muck 
rake the muck rakers. 

‘“WILL ship this to you,’’ says the jobber, ‘sia * 
paper box.’’ ‘‘I’ll not take it,’’ says the merchant, 
‘‘in that case.’’ 


manufacture 
he generally 


costs more to 
it will, and 


lumber 
thinks 


AS A rule the 
than the millman 
thinks it will. 





SPEAKING of logs, there’s no defect in the Kel- 
loggs. 





THE ‘‘odd lengths conference’’ was probably so 
named as a gentle compliment to the stature of John 
A. Bruce and M. B. Nelson. 


and the demand holds up well, with most of the mills 
oversold on clear stock. If prices have changed at all 
it is for the better, and concessions are extremely rare. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 

The movement of stock has increased slightly but the 
range of prices has shown a proportionately greater 
change. A definite advance is being asked and inquiries 
are coming in to an extent which assures an appreciable 
increase in the trade within the next couple of weeks. 
The whole tone of the North Carolina pine market is 
far healthier than a month ago; the stocks moderate, 
and there is every prospect of a good fall trade. Holders 
are inclined to be particular about the orders they 
accept for future delivery. 


CYPRESS. 

The onesided and badly assorted condition of stocks 
at the cypress mills is proving a source of annoyance, 
and, at the same time, a factor in the remarkable 
strength of the market. Items in shop, tank and finish 
are very low and many of the mills are unable to make 
prompt shipment of straight cars. Ties are in fair de- 
mand and considerable car material is being shipped on 
orders taken in June. <A general improvement in the 
factory demand is also noted. Production has not in- 
creased any and frequent complaint is heard of trouble 
in getting cars. The recent advance is generally in ef- 
fect, but it is doubtful whether the prices in the last 
list will satisfy the mills for any length of time. Con- 
ditions point to a still further advance at an early date. 


YELLOW PINE. 

At last the market seems to have come into the con- 
trol of the manufacturers. Recent advances are being 
held to firmly and a gradual strengthening is reported in 
the principal markets. The only fear expressed by 
manufacturers is that some unwise producers will at- 
tempt to increase their output at the particular time 
when a continuation of curtailment is advisable. The 
movement of lumber from the mills is large and stocks 
are getting down to a more satisfactory condition. Most 
of the concessions to move surpluses of one item or 
another, which, until lately, have been offered by the 
larger manufacturers, are now withdrawn. Much activity 
is reported on the part of railroad buyers, although the 
business is being placed in small lots, and it is hard 
to get a definite line on the amount of it. 

Summarizing the situation, the outlook is better than 
it has been at any time for two years and the mills have 
it well within their power to maintain a more satis- 
factory market. 


HARDWOODS. 

A general increase in demand from all sources is re- 
sulting in a slight increase in hardwood production and 
a far more cheerful view of the situation on the part 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers. The furniture 
trade has livened up to such an extent that it is draw- 
ing heavily upon the supply of dry stock. Railroad 
buying has been more noticeable lately and the imple- 
ment and wagon people are also contributing to the 
general improvement. 

The export situation shows perhaps the least signs 
of betterment of any phase of the hardwood trade, but 
reports from abroad are favorable, as stocks in the hands 
of brokers and consumers are getting abnormally low. 

The recent advance in poplar seems not to have re- 
duced the demand and this wood is in active call at a 
satisfactory range of prices, with particularly good offers 
for wide stock. From some quarters come reports of an 
advance in quartered oak, on account of its marked 
searcity. Plain oak also shows slightly greater 
strength. Basswood and cottonwood have joined in the 
upward movement* and the box manufacturers have 
bought enough gum lately so that the low grade gum is 
showing signs of life. Inquiries are numerous and the 
wholesale trade is doing a good business, feeling that 
present values will be materially increased during the 


fall. 
ON THE WEST COAST. 


As far as western pine is concerned, orders are suffi- 
cient to take care of the Inland Empire mills and per- 
haps a little more. Prices have shown no change thus 
far, but, on account of the recent increase in the volume 
of business, an advance is looked for. 

Some big business is being placed with the fir mills 
and exceptional activity is anticipated as a result of a 
large number of railroad and other inquiries now afloat. 
The recent placing of an order for material for more 
than 4,000 acres is one of the little items which goes to 
explain the situation on the Coast. The local trade is 
good and the eastern demand is increasing. Exports 
are moderate but more interest in this business is noted. 
The coastwise trade is somewhat slack and is probably 
the least active feature of the market. 

Spruce and cedar are firm and in good demand, and 
much red cedar siding is going to the New England 
territory. 

The shingle mills are so certain of better prices that 
they are very much disposed to hold their shingles for 
an advance. A resumption after the Fourth of July 
shutdown is now in order and as stocks are low, pro- 
ducers feel that a little accumulation will do no harm. 
The principal distributing markets do not report any 
change in prices but, as transit stocks are lower than 
they have been in years and the demand from retail 
yards will soon begin to come in, shingles are consideretl 
assured of an advance at an early day. 
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THE JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE AND ITS ARDUOUS WORK. 


For nearly three weeks the temporarily most important 
body of men in the United States has been the joint 
committee, representing respectively the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives, that has been 
in eonfernce on the proposed tariff bills. Notwith- 
standing all that has appeared in the daily press of dis- 
agreements and bitter antagonisms, the fact seems to be 
that the conference has been in the main an amicable 
one, and the disagreements have been in regard to a 
few articles on which there is a wide divergence of 
opinion the country over, as well as in Congress and in 
the committee. 

For example, the average citizen is led to lambast 
Standard Oil at every opportunity, and when he presumes 
that free crude oil will be against the interests of 
Standard Oil he is in favor of it; but there are those 
who say that Standard Oil will be the chief beneficiary 
of free oil, so the average citizen is, after all, undecided 
on this particular matter. In addition to oil, the chief 
articles thus in dispute have been hides, iron ore, coal 
and cotton fabrics. 

Those who have followed the debates in Congress on 
these and similar subjects will understand that the 
same differences of opinion as to what the facts are 
and what they mean exist in the national legislative 
body and in the conference committee as among the 
people. These differences are complicated by the appt 
cation to the questions involved of the principle of pro- 
tection, or of free trade, or of tariff for revenue only. 

A good deal has been published regarding the atu- 
tude of the President and: it seemed to be assumed that 
the President was to make the law and allow the con- 
gressmen to watch him sign it when he had finished it. 
The President has his views on many subjects, but it is 
not true that he has attempted to dictate to Congress 
what it should do-in the matter of tariff rates. He is 
diplomatic, has a keen appreciation of his constitutional 
powers and limitations. Acting, in a sense, as an arbiter 
of differences, he doubtless has had opportunity to im- 
press his own views, where he felt strongly in a matter, 
upon the conferees. But Congress has made the bill 
and will adopt it in such form that the President can 
sign it. 

The important points of difference, about which honest 
and well informed men honestly differ, seem to have been 
the subjects of the White House conference of Wednes- 
day evening. It was a remarkable gathering, partici- 
pated in by all the conferees, and seemed to have been 
characterized by good nature and a spirit of conciliation, 
It appeared that the President maintained his policy 
of non-interference with the duties of Congress and haa 
confined himself to discussion and persuasion. If reports 
are to be credited, he was willing to concede some points 
upon which he was previously supposed to be insistent 

An interesting development, however, was the an- 
nouncement by Congressman Dwight, of New York, the 
republican whip of the House, that thirty-nine insur- 
gents of a new type, with ten more to come, stood ready 
to vote against any report of a bill that would con- 
template free raw materials, On Thursday it was felt 
that the situation had been much cleared and that an 
agreement would be reached very soon. 

Lumber has not been the subject of dissension or of 
much discussion. It has been reported that the Presi- 


dent was inclined to favor a compromise between the 
House and Senate rates, fixing the duty on rough lumber 
at $1.25; but nothing that seemed to bear the White 
House imprint even mentioned lumber. The same re- 
port that made that statement regarding the President’s 
attitude said that the conference committee was strongly 
in favor of the Senate bill. The developments of the 
week have been of a pacificatory character, presaging 
an early agreement on the Dill. 

So prominently have the members of the joint confer- 
ence committee figured in press dispatches and in the 
minds of the public recently that readers of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN will doubtless be glad to see portraits 
of these gentlemen. On this page is presented a picture 
of Honorable Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, chair- 
man of the Senate committee on finance, the man who 
since April 10, when the House reported its bill to the 
Senate, has held the most prominent place in the public 
mind. His is the master mind on the tariff question, hav- 
ing more accurate knowledge on that subject than any 
other man in Congress. He has made the tariff his 
chief study for many years. He unquestionably is a 
sincere believer in the principle of protection and in 
his work on the bill has endeavored to frame a measure 
which would correctly interpret and apply that principle, 
~« well as one which could be adopted. 

On the opposite page are grouped portraits of the 
other sixteen members of the conference committee, 
including among them, of course, the portrait of Hon. 


Sereno E. Payne, of New York, chairman of the House ° 


committee on ways and means. In his way he balances 
Senator Aldrich in the authority with which he speaks 
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SENATOR NELSON W. ALDRICH, OF RHUODE ISLAND; 

Chairman of the Committee on Finance of the Senate of the 
United States. 


and directs the affairs that come under his cognizance. 
He is a man of remarkable ability and force. 

This conterence committee was made up of eight mem 
bers of the Senate committee on finance and nine mem- 
bers of the House committee on ways and means. Se 
niority on these committees was not strictly followed in 
the selection of the conferees, since to have done s 
would have given undue prominence to New England 
The selection was made on combined grounds of abilit; 
and geographical availability. 

The following are the names of the conferees, th: 
states which they represent and their party affiliations: 


SENATORS. 
Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, republican. 
Boies Penrose, of. Pennsylvania, republican. 
Eugene Hale, of Maine, republican. 
Julius C. Burrows, of Michigan, republican. 
Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, republican. 
John W. Daniel, of Virginia, democrat. 
H. D. Money, of Mississippi, democrat. 
Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, democrat. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sereno E. Payne, of New York, republican. 
John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, republican. 
Henry S. Boutell, of Illinois, republican. 
Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan, republican. 
William A. Calderhead, of Kansas, republican. 
Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts, republican. 
Champ Clark, of Missouri, democrat. 
Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama, democrat. 
James M. Griggs, of Georgia, democrat. 


These are the men who have been framing the measure 
under which the people of the United States will do 
business hereafter for an indefinite period. Upon the 
proper readjustment of the rates that it will contain 
to the necessities and opportunities of the people largely 
depends their prosperity. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
believes that, though not just what it would have had it, 
the new law will prove to have, in the main, been wisely 
drawn. 


Prospects for Early Completion of Bill. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The progress made at 
the meeting of the conference committee and the Presi- 
dent at the White House last night and the fine weather 
today combined to produce a more optimistic feeling 
regarding the tariff bill. The full conference committee 
met during the forenoon today. The House conferees 
met this afternoon by themselves to consider the ques- 
tions on which they are not fully agreed. This evening 
President Taft, Senator Aldrich and Chairman Payne 
will get their heads together on various mooted questions, 
and it is hoped that by vigorous work between now and 
Saturday night it will be possible to turn in a report 
covering the revised schedule to the democratic con- 
ferees and report the bill to the House Monday. If 
nothing unexpected happens, this program will be car- 
ried out to the letter. Representatives of the lumber in- 
dustry here feel hopeful about their schedule, and do 
not anticipate that a compromise will be necessary so 
far as it is concerned. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A Correspondent Who Thinks He Sees Unhappy Tendencies in Retail Associations--Complimentary Acknowledgment. 


This Correspondent Seems to Be Aggrieved. 


St. Louris, Mo., July 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
I don’t suppose that I am in harmony with the ideas of 
good business policy held by many lumber manufacturers 
and wholesalers, but nevertheless just the same I want to 
express my gratification at the news from Mississippi this 
week, and which was contained also in your paper, that the 
attorney general of the state has instituted proceedings 
against the members of the retailers’ association down there. 
It is about time that} a curb bit was put on the ambitions 
of the retailazs that belong to the associations and who 
—_ to ran not only their own affairs but the entire lumber 
usiness. 

I presume that technically there is no such thing as a 
trust in the retail trade, but practically the retail organiza- 
tions make up the most iniquitous combination of evil in- 
fluences that I know of. That quixotic, impracticable but 
lovable labor leader Gompers, with some of his assistants, 
was sentenced to jail in Washington for doing things not 
one-tenth as bad as are done every day in the year by the 
retail associations. Most of them have managed to dodge 
the penalties of the law. Some of them have able men in 
charge and employ the best attorneys, so that they can 
issue their blacklists and carry on their boycotts, do their 
spying and still escape jai) or fine for criminal conspiracy. 
‘they are all shaving the line pretty close. Some ot them 
have rubbed it hard enough so that they have got damaged, 
while these Mississippi people—no worse than the rest of 
them and a lot more courageous—have got to persuade the 
Supreme Court of the United States that their own supreme 
court is wrong, or be wiped out of business. 

I believe there are many lumbermen who will join me in 

a mutual handshake over this situation. That sum of 
$14,000,000 is a good deal bigger in proportion than the 
$29,000,000 was against the Indiana Standard Oil Com- 
pany ; but this is the minimum while that was the maximum, 
and I hope that the state will collect all that it can. 
We must admit that the retailers have been pretty smart. 
They started out with one sound principle, but they have 
en-acged their demands until now they claim the earth. 
What is worse, between bluff and blackmail, they have got 
us all “‘buffaloed.” They stick up in their offices a sign 
reading “If you want our orders advertise in the Guerilla,” 
and all our wholesalers immediately write for rates and 
contribute our good money to carry on the fight against 
ourselves. 

There isn’t a manufacturers’ or wholesalers’ association 
that has got sand enough to say what it thinks about this 
imposition and then to back it up. Perhaps I ought to 
except one eastern association, which I understand did make 
a fight which led to something like a fair division of the 
trade in and around New York city. That is a matter of 


hearsay with me. So far as I know, we are all licked, cowed, 
humiliated and bullyragged. We don’t dare to say our souls 
or our business are our own and we sit down quietly and 
take our medicine when they tell us that lumber manufacture 
is controlled by a trust. 

Herbert Knox Smith down at Washington is understood 
to have been hunting the lumber trust for the last two 
years and the only trust tracks he has found have been at 


the retail end of the business. Yet the retailers have nerve , 


enough to send their representatives to Washington to work 
against the lumber duty because, forsooth, the saw mill men 
were in a trust. When in self defense the manufacturers 
showed that their prices had fluctuated with stumpage values 
and demand, but that retail prices hadn’t fluctuated at all 
in many cases, then the retailers began to howl that they 
were abused. 

If Brer. Smith really wants to find a lumber trust, or 
organizations and arrangements that have all the effects that 
people generally suppose are secured by a trust, let him 
follow his investigations into this line. Let him learn how 
the retailers in a town divide the local trade and surround- 
ing territory and how the retailers in different towns draw 
the lines between them; how the retailers along different 
roads fix prices so as to discourage the consumer from 
going away from home; how the associations manage to keep 
new yards from being opened up, constituting themselves 
the whole thiang—prosecuting attorney, judge and jury; 
how in a hundred ways they manage to maintain prices 
that haven’t any relation to the cost of the goods. 

Perhaps Champ Clark, the pride of Missouri, would have 
some of his questions as to the lumber trust answered if Mr, 
Smith would follow this lead; but he will find the tracks of 
these associations pretty well covered and he will have to 
get as good a corps of detectives as the retailers themselves 
have to uncover their little game. All that troubles me about 
this Mississippi case is that only this insignificant little but 
bold association should be soaked, while the big ones—the 
head plotters in the disreputable schemes—go free. I said 
that we were all scared. I am no braver than the rest of 
the manufacturers and wholesalers and so I will ask you, if 
you dare to print it, to sign my name “GROUCH.” 

[The above letter is so one-sided that it hardly needs 
answer, and space limitations forbid giving it considera- 
tion this week. It is presented for the same reason that 
‘*Tllinois Retailer’’ was allowed room for his diatribes 
on the code of trade ethics. Perhaps this communica- 
tion will draw the fire of that famous litterateur, of 
*“Constant Reader’’ and others. There seem to be in it 
suggestions for a highly interesting discussion — 
EDITOR. } 





Appreciativeness Nicely Expressed. 


LIVINGSLON, Tex., July 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We read with a great deal of pleasure in your valued 
publication the careful and accurate reports of crop condi- 
tions, particularly those in your latest issue. We think this 
one of the most sensible features that any publication like 
yours could give space to because of the effect that full 
crops will have on the buying capacity of the public in the 
country that has fine crops. It appears that good crop re- 
ports, if carefully read by your readers, would have a tend- 
ency to help strengthen the weak kneed brethren of the 
lumber business a great deal more than all the hue and cry 
that is being raised about curtailed production. We wish to 
express our thavks for the bright and carefully prepared 
articles on crop conditions that we have had the pleasure of 
reading and hopefully suggest that you will continue this 
good work and make it a feature. 

Knox LUMBER COMPANY, 


——ererr—rn" 


THE forestry department of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College is working with the farmers of that 
state to bring about a reforestation of woodlots. The 
chief demand of the farmers appears to be fence posts. 
Many of them are planting timber to be used ulti- 
mately for that purpose. The chief request appears 
to be for locust seedlings. The locust is a slow grower, 
but is considered an ideal fence-post timber. Caro- 
lina poplar holds second place as fence-post material, 
but is a much more rapid grower. The college gives 
liberal instruction in reforestation. Seedlings are 
planted about 1,000 to the acre. These are expected 
to produce 3,000 fence posts within five years. It is 
said that the poplar will make the growth in four 
years and, as the posts are worth about 10 cents 
apiece, this indicates a profit of $100 an acre for four 
years’ use of the land. Many fence posts will be 
creosoted in the college in a new plant which will be 
completed within a few days. The posts are soaked 
in creosote for six’ weeks and are said then to be im- 
pervious to moisture and impenetrable to insects. 
Based on its experience with its own creosoting plant, 
the college will furnish instruction to Michigan farm- 
ers in building preserving plants of their own. 
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THE MAN OF MENTAL POWER AND EXECUTIVE ABILITY.—(See Front Page.) 


A dynamo self-directed, a steam engine plus intelli- 
Hines. Looking casually at 
this man, rather under medium hight and of slight 
the power to 
But a closer study, 
a little personal contact, dissipates what of mystery 
there is, though still the wonder remains that such en- 


gence—such is Edward 
physique, one must marvel where lies 
accomplish such remarkable things. 


ergy can work so efficiently through so apparently frail 
a mechanism. Yet there is a certain physical toughness 
of fiber to respond to the intellectual strength and 
quickness, which accounts for the accomplishment of 
work involving physical as well as mental endur&nce. 
What has this man done? Twenty-five years ago he 
a responsible position, to be 
sure, but still an employee, and less than twenty years 
Then, 
seizing a favorable opportunity, he established himself 
as a personal factor in the business world, and today 


was an employee, holding 


ago he was, though an official, still subordinate. 
he is among the recognized leaders in the industrial and 


He has risen so high that 
he has drawn the shafts of envy and malice as well as 


commercial life of America. 


the tributes of respect and admiration. 

Today he is, through the industrial organizations he 
personally controls, one of the leading lumber producers 
of the United States; through his commercial organiza- 
leading lumber wholesaler of the 


Ss 


tions probably the 


world; individually through his affiliations with other 
lumbermen he is a heavy holder of stumpage in both 
the United States and Canada. Now he has been 
given the highest honor the lumber industry can be- 
stow through his election as president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


Valuable Service in the Tariff Campaign. 


This honor has come to Mr. Hines in part because 
of his eminent position in the lumber industry, but 
more particularly as a recognition of the services he 
has rendered in its behalf, and especially for the work 
he has done during the last eight months in behalf of 
the lumber duty. The campaign at Washington has 
been carried on under the auspices of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, most of whose of- 
ficers, including the executive committee, have devoted 
much time on this behalf. Mr. Hines, however, is 
among those who have gone beyond what might be 
assumed to be their mere duty as officers or members of 
the association. He has given unstintedly of his time 
and brain force to the work, neglecting his own imme- 
diate affairs to do so. 

When the tariff hearings began it seemed to be a 
foregone conclusion that lumber would be put upon the 


free list. No other disposition of the subject seemed 


even to be thought of. It was a matter of course in 
the minds of the public and of the members of Con- 
gress. There was an ignorance as to the facts regard- 
ing the lumber trade that was appalling and seemed 
impossible to overcome; but it was in large part over- 
come, and in all that work Mr. Hines took a leading 
part. 

Certain phases of the work and certain arguments 
originated with Mr. Hines. 
with labor, he was able to plead with its leaders ef- 
fectively on behalf of the lumbermen’s and 
thus no small influence beneficial to the lumber duty 
was exerted. His intimate knowledge of conditions in 
the Georgian bay district of Canada made his argu- 
ments along that line especially effective. 


Always closely in touch 


cause, 


A most remarkable evidence of Mr. Hines’ mastery 
of the lumber business and his mental alertness was his 
initial statement before the ways and means committee 
of the House of Representatives November 20 last. 
Coming fresh from his office in Chicago, he appeared 
before the committee with only the few hours in tran- 
sit for preparation and with not a written memorandum, 
and simply overwhelmed the committee with facts and 
figures in regard to costs of lumber manufacture, prices, 
transportation charges values, wages etc., 
that were never successfully attacked by the opposition. 


stumpage 
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For two hours he was before the committee making his 
statement and subject to cross-examination; and in 
this remarkable effort struck a keynote of the campaign 
which followed, won the respect of the committee and 
converted the majority of it from foes to friends. 


The Rapid Advance of Business Genius. 


The story of the life of Mr. Hines has been so often 
told that it is unnecessary here more than to touch 
upon its salient features. Born in Buffalo, N. Y., July 31, 
in 1863, he came with his parents to Chicago two years 
later. He was the oldest of seven children and the 
only son. As a boy he attended the public schools, 
after which he worked for a time in a grocery store at 
$10 a month. When he was only 14 years old he began 
his lumber training as a tally boy with a cargo com- 
mission firm, and in a few months secured a position as 
office boy in the then famous wholesale lumber firm of 
S. K. Martin & Co., with a remuneration of $4 a week. 
Seven years later, when he was barely 21, the firm of 
S. K. Martin & Co. was succeeded by the S. K. Martin 
Lumber Company and Mr. Hines was made its secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

During those seven years he served four years on the 
road as traveling salesman and was successively book- 
keeper and general office man. It was a practical busi- 
ness as well as lumber training. From 1884 until 1892 
he continued secretary and treasurer of the company, 
and was, in connection with Mr. Martin, in charge of 
the affairs of that great business, 

In May, 1902, in company with two of his associ- 
ates in the S. K. Martin Lumber Company, Mr. Hines 
organized and incorporated the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company with a capital of $200,000. Mr. Hines was 
made president; L. L. Barth, who was associated with 
the selling department of the old company, vice 
president, and C. F. Wiehe, its office manager, was 
made secretary. Associated with these young men at 
the outset was the late Jesse Spalding, whose reputa- 
tion as a lumberman and financier was of much advan- 
tage to the company during its early years. The panic 
of 1893 tested the strength of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company as nothing else could do, and, not- 
withstanding that its operations were already on a 
very large scale, Mr. Hines’ ability, aggressiveness 
and versatility brought it triumphantly through that 
period of stress. 

During its first year the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany handled more than 93,000,000 feet of lumber; 
by 1901 its sales had increased to 300,000,000, and now 
its various interests are approaching a billion feet. 
Its first important deal was at the beginning of the 
company’s existence, when it bought the entire Chicago 
stock of Thomas R. Lyon, agent, a transaction involv- 
ing about $200,000. Other purchases and contracts 
followed in rapid succession and several wholesale yard 
businesses were acquired by the new concern, and in 
some cases their dock and storage facilities were 
added to those of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

In 1895, following the death of S. K. Martin, that 
old company, which had been the school for the execu- 
tive members of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
was absorbed at a cost of $400,000. The purchase in- 
cluded not only the stock of lumber on the yard but 
a number of lumber carrying vessels, planing mill, 
good will ete. In 1897 and 1898, the Hamilton & 
Merriman Company and the I. Stephenson Company 
yards were acquired. The latter had done a whole- 
sale business in Chicago for forty-five years. During 
the seventeen years of its existence the Hines com- 


pany has purchased a half dozen or more Chicago 
yards at a cost of about $1,250,000. 

The company began to be interested in timberlands 
and mills in 1897, when it bought about 200,000,000 
feet of standing timber near Ashland, Wis., from Weyer- 
haeuser & Rutledge. In 1898 it bought the MeCord 
& Co. saw mill at West Superior, Wis., including 150,- 
000,000 feet of timber. In 1900 Mr. Hines purchased 
for the company 60,000,000, and in 1901 about 150,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber near Duluth, Minn., and 
in the fall of the same year 300,000,000 feet in Douglas 
county, Wisconsin, known as the Musser-Sauntry prop- 
erty. A new company, the Northern Wisconsin Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, was organized by some 
of the members of the Edward Hines company to oper- 
ate this tract. In 1902 Mr. Hines bought from Bige- 
low Bros. their mills at Washburn, Wis., with 200,000,- 
000 feet of timber and a railroad fifty-one miles in 
length. In 1905 he purchased all the property of the 
White River Lumber Company, of Mason, Wis., includ- 
ing 500,000,000 feet of timber and the entire town of 
Mason. The purchase price of this property is said to 
have been about $3,000,000. 

To go back a little, in 1902 the Spalding minority 
interests in the company were transferred to Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser and associates, thus allying with 
Mr. Hines and his partners the great interests repre- 
sented by Mr. Weyerhaeuser, although nothing of inde- 
pendence was sacrificed. 

In 1904, noting the rapid decline of the northern 
pine supply, Mr. Hines began the purchase of southern 
timber, and up to this time has acquired over 260,000 
acres of timber in Mississippi, practically in a solid 
body. 

The most remarkable of his transactions was perhaps 
his recent consolidation of a number of important tim- 
ber and mill holdings in northern Minnesota, including 
one tract across the line in Canada, near the close of 
1908. It made Mr. Hines president of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Company, with timber estimated at about 
20,000,000,000 feet, chiefly white pine of high quality, 
with saw mills at Virginia and Duluth. As one of the 
principal stockholders in this new company, as well as 
its president, Mr. Hines is assured of a continued iden- 
tity as a white pine operator for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

As a summary of Mr. Hines’ interests and his offi- 
cial connection with them, the following is presented: 

President, Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago; 
wholesale lumber; operating four saw mills and fleet of 
twenty boats on the Great Lakes. 

President, Washburn & Northwestern railway; mile- 
age 116. 

President, Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, of 
Duluth and Virginia, Minn., capital stock $10,500,000; 
four mills; timber for twenty-five to thirty years’ oper- 
ation. 

President, North Wisconsin Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, Hayward, Wis. 

President, Iron River Lumber Company, Iron River, 
Wis. 

Vice president, 
Mason, Wis. 

President, Champion Lumber Company, Orvisburg, 
Miss. 

President, First National bank, Hayward, Wis. 

President, Mason State bank, Mason, Wis. 

Director, Continental National bank, Chicago. 

Some interesting history is suggested by the Con- 
tinental National bank of Chicago. This bank ab- 
sorbed the National Bank of North America, of Chi- 


White River Lumber Company, 


cago, in the organization of which, in 1902, Mr. Hines 
was a prominent factor and was made a director. His 
knowledge of credits and good financial judgment 
made him extremely valuable to that institution. When, 
in 1905, the president of the bank became involved in 
trouble, threatening its stability, Mr. Hines was one 
of a committee which between closing time one night 
and opening time the next morning sold the bank, with 
its more than $13,000,000 of deposits, to the Continen 
tal National bank. Mr. Hines was then made a direc- 
tor in the latter bank, which has had a phenomenal 
growth and in June of this year purchased the capital 
stock of the American Trust & Savings bank, making 
a combined institution—the second largest in resources 
in the United States, west of New York city, having 


aggregate deposits of about $150,000,000, its capital 
being $9,000,000 and a surplus of $8,000,000. 
The above are strictly business enterprises. In 


addition, Mr. Hines has wielded a marked influence in 
matters of a publie or semipublie character; and has 
demonstrated his faith in codperation. 

He has been president of the Lumber Carriers Asso 
ciation of the Great Lakes, and was chairman of the 
labor committee of this association for four years. 
Mr. Hines has always taken an active interest in pro- 
moting and maintaining friendly relations with organ 
ized labor. -He enjoys the closest personal relations 
with many of the labor leaders of the United States; 
and it is a noteworthy fact that when there have been 
disagreements between capital and labor, leading to 
strikes, even in lines nearly related to those in which 
Mr. Hines is interested, the friendly contracts he has 
made have not been broken. During the present strike 
of the vessel engineers against the Great Lakes Car- 
riers’ Association the lumber fleet 
fected. 

In 1904 Mr. Hines was president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, and ever since the organization 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Company has been prom. 
inent in lumber association work. He has been a 
steadfast supporter of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association since its formation, and now, as 
stated above, becomes its president. 


The Modest and Happy Home Life. 

Mr.: Hines’ social activities are not numerous or 
marked, except within the circle of his personal friends. 
He is a‘member of the Union League Club, of Chicago, 
and also of the South Shore Country Club, but these 
complete the list. It is trite to say that a man finds in 
his home his club, but in a very real sense this is true of 
Mr. Hines. For many years he has lived in a modest 
but ample house on Jackson boulevard—a pleasant 
street, but which is not counted fashionable. 

Fourteen years ago, on June 12, 1895, he married Miss 
Loretta O’Doud, of Chicago. To them four children 
have been born—three sons and a daughter. The 
oldest is Edward, nearly 13 years old; the second is 
Ralph; the third, Charles, and the little daughter, 
Loretta, is 4 years. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in securing through a 
friend a photograph of Mr. Hines surrounded by his 
family, was fortunate. It is a charming work of art, 
the photograph looking more like some old and beauti- 
ful etching than the work of the camera. Mrs. Hines 
is a woman of beauty, social grace and intellect, but 
in her these qualities are subordinated to her duties as 
wife and mother. It is a most charming family, this 
of Mr. Hines’, of which any man might be proud, and 
already the children manifest inheritance of the quali 
ties of mind and spirit which have placed their 
parents in the position they occupy today. 


has been unaf- 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF MIS-CUTS AND EXTRACTS SOME PHILOSOPHY THEREFROM. 


There is many a log that goes into the mill that goes in with the best of intentions, 
quite ready to lay down its life, if you will, to bandsaws and other inventions. 
straight as a die and its heart it is good, it is free from the least imperfection—the 
kind of a stick that a retailer would accept without kick or objection. 
comes out, I am sorry to say, it isn’t just what was expected—by even the most 
inexperienced jay a serious fault is detected. Then out of the heaven of lumber that’s 
right some sorting St. Peter will shut it—the log may be clear and the color be bright 


but the blooming old mill has miscut it. 


The sawyer will say that the boss was to blame, the setter will say it’s the sawyer, 
until, to unravel each separate claim, would require the advice of a lawyer. 
someone will say that the saw wasn’t true and pass it along to the filer, till there isn’t 
a man in the whole of the crew, from the man on the boom to the piler, who hasn’t 
for spoiling that stick been arraigned in language that’s simple and hearty, who hasn’t 
as loudly and fully maintained that he is an innocent party. 
and they none are to blame they demonstrate times without number, while the miscut 
that’s all of the cause of the same. goes into the scoots and cull lumber. 


It is 


But when it 


Now, I’ve often observed that when something goes wrong in any old line of 
endeavor, when life seems no longer to flow like a song that fondly we hoped would 
forever, then A looks at B and then B looks at C and C looks at D most accusing, 
while D smiles a smile and he looks straight at E—it really is very confusing. For 
E will declare it was F after all who ought to be censured severely, while F at poor G 
will most certainly bawi, though G thinks that H should pay dearly. 
fate little I will condemn and I at poor J let a bellow, and so it goes on down to K, L 


And H sure as 


and M—the culprit is some cther fellow. 


And 


They all are to blame 


But I’ve also observed that the way that is sure, on such an occasion unpleasant, 
the damage to stop and the evil to cure lies wholly with those who are present. Let 
us look at ourselves for the faults and the flaws, the error and reason behind it; let 
us look at ourselves for the reason, because it’s a 10-to-1 shot we will find it. 
reform that reforms is the one that is aimed at ourselves at the yery beginning, not 
reform that declares someone else must be blamed since we are ourselves above sinning. 
And the world shall grow better as soon as we try, we try with an energy double, to 
find not the mote in the other man’s eye but look in our own for the trouble. 


For 
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UNCLASSIFIED ITEMS OF CURRENT ACTIVITIES IN THE LUMBER TRADE. 


Resumption of Manufacture in the Northwest—Phases of Forest Conservation—Supplies for 


WASHINGTON PLANT RESUMES OPERATIONS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 13.—The plant of the Day Lum- 
ber Company, at Big Lake, Wash., which has been shut 
down for ten days, will start sawing next week. A num- 
ber of improvements are being made about the plant, 
including the installing of an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem throughout the saw mill, shingle mill, planing mill 
ete. A brick dry kiln is being built for the shingle mill, 
and while the plant has been shut down it has been 
thoroughly repaired and overhauled. 

Big Lake, where the Day Lumber Company’s manu- 
facturing operations are conducted, is seventy-seven miles 
north of Seattle on the Seattle division of the Northern 
Pacific railway. The saw mill is equipped with a cir- 
cular head saw and a Mershon band resaw and has a 
capacity of 80,000 feet of lumber a day. The shingles 
are made in a separate plant and 250,000 are turned out 
daily. The cants for the shingles are prepared in the 
saw mill and are taken by a conveyer to the shingle mill. 
The lumber is dried in a 4-compartment kiln. The 
planing mill is equipped with five woodworking machines. 
The logging is done on the company’s own railroad, 
which is standard gage and equipped with 60-pound 
steel. Regular standard flat cars, made by the Seattle 
Car Manufacturing Company, are used to bring in logs. 
The railroad runs east from the mill three miles into the 
timber. 

The Day Lumber Company has as fine a quality of 
timber as is to be found in western Washington, con- 
sisting of about half each of fir and cedar, and the sup- 
ply is sufficient for many years. About 15 percent of 
the output of the saw mill is cedar lumber, principally 
siding, and the balance of the cedar is sawed into cants 
for the manufacture of shingles. 

It is the policy of the Day Lumber Company to carry 
a good stock of lumber, air dried, for shipping to the 
retail yard trade of the middle West, to which it caters 
very largely. At present it has a stock of between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet. The facilities of the Day 
Lumber Company enable it to ship cedar siding and 
shingles in mixed cars and general yard stock to the 
eastern trade. It is in a position to furnish porch 
columns, pickets, bats and everything in the way of 
shingles, including fancy and dimension shingles. 

The officers of the Day Lumber Company are: J. C. 
Wixson, president, Big Lake, Wash.; J. D. Day, vice 
president, and C. C. Bronson, Seattle, secretary and 
treasurer. The selling end of the business is supervised 
by Mr. Bronson at the company’s comfortable offices on 
the ninth floor of the new White building, Seattle. Mr. 
Wixson looks after the logging and manufacturing at 
Big Lake. Messrs. Wixson, Day and Bronson formerly 
were Rhinelander (Wis.) lumbermen. Mr. Day was a 
member of the old firm of Day, Daniels & Pierce, at 
Rhinelander, and Messrs. Wixson and Bronson were 
engaged in business together, manufacturing and whole- 
saling, with headquarters at Rhinelander. Their expe- 
rience and acquaintance with the trade in the East and 
middle West are of value to them, and during the eight 
years the Day Lumber Company has been in business it 
has built up a very satisfactory trade. 





FOREST CONSERVATION IN KENTUCKY. 


LouISvVILLE, Ky., July 21.—Details of the study of 
forest conditions in Kentucky have been worked out by 
a conference between M. C. Rankin, commissioner of 
agriculture, representing the state, and H. 8. Sackett, 
in charge of the wood utilization department of the 
Forest Service, and R. Clifford Hall, assistant in the 
Forest Service, representing the national government. 
Mr. Hall has been making researches into forest condi- 
tions in the mountains for two years, and will complete 
this work this fall and make a report. Mr. Sackett will 
study the utilization of Kentucky’s lumber products and 
will visit the saw mills and factories which consume the 
lumber. Work has been begun by a party of Forest 
Service men in Warren county, near Bowling Green. 
They will work through that and adjoining counties. 
The state board of agriculture, immigration and forestry 
has appropriated $2,000 to be used in this work. 





DETERMINING FIRE’S COMMERCIAL EFFECTS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—How long will timber 
remain commercially valuable after it has been swept 
over by a forest fire? Timber land owners, as well as 
the federal government, are much interested in obtaining 
this information, and the government has just begun an 
investigation of a large number of fire areas in Oregon 
and Washington in order to determine, if possible, the 
length of time which will elapse after a forest fire before 
the timber deteriorates to such a condition as to decrease 
its commercial value. 

The agencies which cause timber to decay and encour- 
age the attack of wood borers are undoubtedly influenced 
to a greater or less degree by the intensity of the orig- 
inal fire and the climatic conditions and altitude of the 
burned areas. 

All the information in connection with this investiga- 
tion will be obtained first hand by the Forest Service, 
either from government timber land or from private 
holdings where logging operations are under way. 

In this connection the Forest Service has also under- 
taken an investigation to determine the relative strengths 
of green and fire-killed timber. The material to be 
tested is being sawed at the mills of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., where it will 
be surfaced to exact sizes and then transported to 
Seattle, where tests will be,made in connection with the 


Forest Service exhibit at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific. Ex- 
position. 

The fire-killed trees which are to yield material for 
these tests were selected by representatives of the Forest 
Service on the holdings of the Clarke County Timber 
Company, of Portland, Ore., near Yacolt, Wash. This 
timber was burned over seven years ago and represents 
fairly well the average of burned timber found in the 
Pacific northwest. The logs, which vary from 3 to 4 
feet in diameter, were sawed into 32-foot lengths. These 
are being manufactured into 16-foot floor joists and 
bridge stringers. 

The results of these tests are awaited with great 
interest by Forest Service engineers and by the lumber- 
men of the Northwest, for the reason that they are 
expected to disapprove the opinion generally held regard- 
ing the strength of fire-killed timber. 


~~ - 


LUMBER WANTED FOR THE PANAMA CANAL. 
WasHInNcTON, D, C., July 19.—The purchasing agent of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission is calling for proposals 
until August 2 for the following supplies of timber: 
Quantity. Feet long. 
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600 untreated 
100 untreated 
700 untreated 
25 untreated 
450 untreated 
300 untreated 

All the above to be either longleaf yellow pine, cypress 
or Douglas fir; to be free from bark, rot and unsound 
knots; to be trimmed close and smooth; to be not less 
than 14 inches nor more than 20 inches at large end or 
butt, and not less than 8 inches at small end for all piles 
55 feet and under, and not less than 7 inches for piles 
over 55 feet. 

At the same time proposals will be received for 





Feet Butt, Tip, 

Creosoted piles. long. inches. inches. 
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ENTERPRISE AND GROWTH OF A CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD OPERATOR. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 14.—The Pacific Lumber 
Company of this city, one of the largest redwood manu- 
facturing concerns on the Pacific coast, when its present 
plans for new mill construction are carried out will have 
still greater facilities for taking care of the demand for 
redwood lumber. As has already been stated in these 
columns, the company is building a large saw mill at 
Scotia, Humboldt county, its manufacturing point. The 
new plant will be equipped with Giddings & Lewis 
Manufacturing Company machinery, consisting of three 
band mills, one 10-foot and one 9-foot and one 8-foot 
wheels, and a horizontal band resaw and three edgers, 
and will have a capacity of 200,000 feet in ten hours. 
The millpond at Scotia has been enlarged, giving it a 
capacity of thirty-five acres, and the new mill will be 
located at the opposite end of the pond from the old mill. 

The Pacific Lumber Company’s shipping point is 
Field’s landing on Humboldt bay, and permission has 
been asked of the government to change the bulkhead 
there and put in a new wharf nearly 2,000 feet long and 
deepen the channel to 20 feet. The company’s logging 
equipment is being increased and a new 55-ton Baldwin 
locomotive has been bought, to run from the mill to 
Field’s landing. Fifty additional 80,000-feet capacity 
flat cars have also been ordered and thirty pairs of trucks 
have been bought from the Southern Pacific Company 
for flat cars the lumber company itself will build. 

When the mill at Scotia is completed the output 
of the two mills will be over 100,000,000 feet of redwood 
lumber annually, and to take care of this the company 
is arranging a new storage and distributing yard located 
at Wilmington, near San Pedro. The company has 
leased thirty-five acres of land there adjoining the plant 
and yard of the Consolidated Lumber Company, and will 
have a wharf 1,000 feet long. A steel and concrete 
planing mill 90x160 feet will be erected. Work on 
the Wilmington plant will be started as soon as the 
dredging of the channel to the yard is completed. 

It is the intention of the Pacific Lumber Company, 
according to Edwin M. Eddy, assistant to his father, 
Selwyn Eddy, president of the company, to carry at’ the 
Wilmington plant 50,000,000 feet of redwood lumber, 
where it will be air dried in the warm, dry climate of 
southern California, and shipped from there to the trade 
in the east. The company now has a planing mill and 
yard at Oakland in addition to its plant in San Fran- 
cisco, but with both of these it has not had sufficient 
capacity for taking care of the eastern business. These 
two plants will be used for catering to the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valley trade, and the Wilmington yard 
will ship throughout southern California and east. The 
Pacific Lumber Company does a wholesale business ex- 
clusively from all its yards. It operates a planing mill 
and yard in Los Angeles under the name of the Blinn- 
Robinson Company, but as soon as matters can be ar- 
ranged this will be absorbed and operated by the Pacific 
Lumber Company, and everything will in the future be 
operated under that name. 

C. W. Penoyer, president of the Blinn-Robinson Com- 
pany, has charge of southern California operations. He 
is an experienced lumberman, originally from Michigan, 
having spent several years at Lake Charles, La., in the 


the Panama Canal—Disaster in Wisconsin. 


manufacture of southern pine. The southern California 
sales are under the supervision of H. B. Worden, who was 
formerly with the 8. E. Slade Lumber Company. Offices 
are maintained at 815 H. W. Hellman building, Los An- 
geles. The new mill at Scotia will be completed by No- 
vember, and it probably will be some time later before 
the Wilmington plant and yard are ready for business, 
but when it is, the Pacific Lumber Company will be in 
an exceptionally favorable position to cater to the de- 
mand for redwood lumber. 
——aye—_—ePeee—r? 


DAMAGED BY CLOUDBURST. 
[Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 22.—Lumber industries of 
the extreme northern part of Wisconsin, on the south 
shore of Lake Superior, suffered great damage last 
Tuesday night and Wednesday morning through a cloud- 
burst that broke with greatest fury in Ashland county. 
The Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, on the Bad 
River (LaPointe) Indian reservation, is perhaps the 
heaviest loser, as 5,000,000 logs were flooded out of the 
booms at the mouth of the Bad river. 

The full extent of the damage can not be ascertained, 
as no trains are running in Ashland or Bayfield counties, 
and the territory is practically isolated, only a few wires 
working. 

The power plant on the White river, supplying light 
and power to Ashland and the streetcar system, was al- 
most completely wiped out by the flood that followed 
the cloudburst. The plant was built only two years 
ago and the loss will be more than $150,000. The big 
dam went out and carried everything before it. The 
extent of the disaster may be realized when it is said 
that 1,200 feet of Northern Pacific track near Ashland 
Junction were washed out; water is up to the roofs of 
dwellings; all small bridges are gone, and miles of 
country are under water. 


PROPOSALS RECEIVED BY ISTHMIAN COMMIS- 
SION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—The purchasing agent 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission has received the fol- 
lowing proposals for supplying 2,000 pieces of lumber: 

A. S. Bacon & Sons, Savannah, Ga., $18,889.05, 100 days. 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y. (fir), $10,433.12, 90 days. 

Rk. L. Gillespie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., $12,046.07, 45 days. 

George R. Johnson, Baltimore, Md., $12,118.12, 75 days. 

J. K. Joice, Chicago, Ill., $10,010.62, 75 days. 

: a Saw Mill Company, New Orleans, La., $12,844.38, 
20 days. 

William R. Grace & Co., San Francisco, $9,132.50, 90 days. 
a Charles Nelson Company, San Francisco, $10,519.93, 29 

ays. 


LIMITATION OF CORPORATION HOLDINGS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 20.—It is reported that the 
Great Southern Lumber Company wishes to incorporate 
in Mississippi and erect a duplicate of the Bogalusa mill 
on the Mississippi side of the line. But the project is 
barred by a section of the new code limiting the hold- 
ings of corporations within the state. Jacksonites hear 
that the legislature will be asked at its next session to 
pass laws enabling the company to hold in direct owner- 
ship the amount of property necessary to carry its re- 
ported plan into execution. While the Goodyear people 
are keeping their own counsel, as usual, persons who 
claim to be well posted with regard to their plans inti- 
mate that the erection of a plant to duplicate the Boga- 
lusa mill, on their Mississippi timber holdings, has been 
contemplated from the beginning. 








THE JOHN BROWN FARM HOUSE. 

There is not a more interesting historical spot in the 
Adirondack forest of New York than the farm house 
which was owned and occupied by John Brown. By a 
deed of gift dated March 29, 1895, Henry Clews and 
wife conveyed to the people of New York the tract of 
Adirondack land situated in North Elba, Essex county, 
known as the John Brown Farm, and this deed was sub- 
sequently accepted by act of legislature. 

John Brown lived on this farm prior to his participa- 
tion in the slavery war in Kansas, and his family was 
living there at the time of his raid at Harper’s Ferry. 
After his death his body was taken there from Vir- 
ginia for burial, in accordance with a request made by 
him shortly before his execution, which occurred at 
Charlestown, Va., December 2, 1859. 

In 1870, an association of twenty persons was formed 
through the efforts of the late Kate Field, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the purpose of purchasing and preserv- 
ing the property, and the farm which had already been 
offered for sale was bought accordingly. Through its 
agent, Mr. Clews, the association transferred the prop- 
erty to the state. 

The farm contains 243 acres, of which only forty 
acres have been cleared; the remainder is covered by the 
furest. The 2-story, unpainted farm house, built by John 
Brown in 1850, stands near the little enclosure in which 
his remains are buried. 





GENERAL IMPROVEMENT ALL AROUND. 

Mort, N. D., July 12.—Business compares favorably with 
the last two years. Prospects for the fall and the farther 
future are good. Crop conditions are better just now than 
ever before. Farmers are planning improvements and we 
look for some large bills. Money will be scarce until crops 
move, and it is held at 10 to 12 percent. Labor is well 
employed but is very scarce. Two more railroads are to 
be built in here during the present year. 

Motr Supriy COMPANY. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SEVENTH ANNUAL. 


Three Days of Conference’and Many Days of Entertainment for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation—Weighty Discussions and Decisions of National Purport—The Northwest Coast Extends 
the ‘“‘Glad Hand’’—Recreation on Land and Sea—One Sorrowful Note in the Whole 
Harmony—In Important Respects, a Record Making Convention. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 15.—The greatest gathering of 
lumbermen ever held west of the Rocky mountains con- 
vened for its first session at 11:50 a. m., Monday, in the 
\!00-Hoo House assembly room in the beautiful grounds 
of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in this city. 
Great lumber conventions have been held in the West, 
but none other has ever had such an attendance of men 
prominent in the lumber manufacturing industry as at 
the seventh annual convention of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which began a three days’ 
meeting Monday morning in Seattle. 

The charming little Hoo-Hoo House, nestled among the 
hig fir trees on the sloping hillside overlooking Lake 
Washington and across the street from the magnificent 
Forestry building, the pride of the exposition, was today 
the scene of a notable gathering. Ten years ago it 
would have stretched the wildest imagination to have con- 
ceived of such a possibility, for Seattle then had but 
80,000 people within its borders and the western coun- 
try was undeveloped. It would have taken the fancy of 
a poet or the dreamy imagination of a novelist to con- 
ceive the remarkable development of the western country 
that has occurred within less than a decade. Between 
Lake Washington and the shore of Puget sound, the 
Mediterranean of the Pacific, has been constructed a 
beautiful city of over 300,000 inhabitants, and on one of 
its prettiest spots—on the campus of the University of 
Washington—has been builded within the last two years 
at a cost of $10,000,000 one of the most beautiful exposi- 
tions ever planned in this country. It was on these 
grounds and in the Hoo-Hoo House, the charming club 
built by the lumbermen of the West, that this gathering 
of notable lumbermen was held. 

Among those assembled were men whose names are 
household words in the part of the country from which 
they come. They are men of large affairs and big under- 
takings, such as the lumber industry develops. 

For several days Seattle has been the Mecca of lead- 
ing lights in the lumber industry from all parts of the 
United States. Some came by the northernmost route— 
the Canadian Pacific—and, after sojourning among the 
British Columbia cities of Victoria and Vancouver, jour- 
neyed by rail and water to Seattle at their leisure. Others 
came by southern routes through California and Oregon, 
and others across the middle West to Portland and 
thence to Seattle. A large delegation came over the 
Northern Pacific, arrived in Spokane Saturday morning 
and spent the day there as the guests of the lumbermen 
of the Inland Empire and participated in the celebration 
of the annual lumbermen’s day—the ‘‘Hum-ber-lum’’ 
in Spokane—and arrived in Seattle Sunday forenoon. 
The Weyerhaeuser party, including Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser and his four sons and many of his business 
associates, came by private car last week and attended 
the annual meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany in Tacoma Friday, and then came to Seattle to 
attend the opening session of the National convention. 

Early Eastern Arrivals, 


The advance guard of the visiting delegation of lum- 
bermen and their families arriving to attend the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ convention reached 
Seattle Sunday at 10 a. m., having spent the day pre- 
vious at Spokane enjoying the hospitality of the lumber- 
men of that city and the Inland Empire. With this 
party was an extra Pullman car filled with Spokane 
lumbermen who joined the visitors who had been enter- 
tained during the day on their journey to the ‘‘ Head- 
quarters Camp,’’? as Major McCarthy termed it very 
aptly in his response to a toast at the luncheon, in 
Spokane. ’ ‘ 

In the party arriving Sunday morning, and which 
stopped over Saturday in Spokane, were: 

Capt. J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; Missouri Lumber & 

Land Exchange Co. 

Miss Ruth White. 

tt. B. White. ‘3 

M. H. MeCarthy, Dubuque, Iowa; Standard Lumber Co. 
Miss McCarty. E 

\dgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
italph Burnside, Oskaloosa, Iowa. - 

ii. R. Woerz, Stillwater, Minn.; David Tozer Company. 

‘irs. Woerz. . 

V. E. Guild, Wiggins, Miss. 

Mrs. W. E. Guild. ; ’ ; 

i. S. Childs, Minneapolis, Minn.; chief inspector Northern 

Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mrs. H. S. Childs. 
A. ib Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis.; Medford Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
'. M. Richards, Bemidji, Minn. 
liss Richards. £ 
J. Lingle, Westboro, Wis.; Westboro Lumber Co. 
Vv. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis. A : Z 
VY. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga.; Southern Pine Co. of Geor- 


ia. 

~ Chisholm, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Shevlin-Carpenter Co 
[rs Ry 8S. — 

al hisholm. : 

. C. Souuna, Kansas City, Mo.; Bowman-Hicks Lumber 


Co. 
In the Spokane ear were the following: 


P. McGoldrick, Spokane; president McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. ala the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 











T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Co. 

Mrs. T. J. Humbird. 

Miss Jean Humbird. 

Miss Florence Humbird. 

Miss Kate Humbird. 

John Humbird. 

W. C. Ufford, Milan, Wash.; Spokane Lumber Co. 

B. R. Lewis, Spokane, Wash. 

k. F. Cartier van Dissel, Spokane; Phoenix Lumber Co. 

W. T. Horr, Spokane; Holiand-Horr Mill Co. 

R. A. Kellogg, Spokane; secretary Western Pine Mfrs. Assn. 
L. Porter, Spokane; secretary Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Mrs. A. L. Porter. 

Mrs. C. 8. Howarth, Spokane. 


An Ideal Lumbermen’s Headquarters. 


The lumbermen of the Pacific coast builded well when 
they constructed the Hoo-Hoo House as a home for visit- 
ing lumbermen at the exposition. It was in mind ever 
since the plan had first been evolved that in the Hoo-Hoo 
House could be held this national gathering of lumber- 
men, and those who had contributed to this structure— 
and they number practically every lumberman of the 
north coast and the Inland Empire—were well pleased 
that they had contributed their mite when they saw 
assembled within its hospitable walls the gathering that 
convened at the opening session of the National meet- 
ing. Through the hours of the forenoon lumbermen 
from Arkansas renewed acquaintance with former 
friends from Wisconsin and lumbermen from Georgia 
talked over old times with lumbermen of Washington. 
It was a ‘‘National’’ gathering in every sense. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 


It was 11:30 a. m. when President R. A. Long, of 
Kansas City, Mo., arose and rapped for order, with an 
ordinary carpenter’s hammer for a gavel. The big fir 
library table stood the test. President Long asked the 
delegates to take the forward seats, and among those 
who moved closer to the chairman’s table were Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., and his four sons; 
Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo.; P. M. Musser, 
Muscatine, Iowa; J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo.; George 
8. Long, Tacoma, Wash.; George H. Emerson, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; D. E. Skinner, San Francisco, Cal.; J. H. 
Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; Maj. E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, 
Wash.; E. G. Ames, Port Gamble, Wash., and others 
whose names are known wherever American lumber is 
sold. 

‘The Rev. M. A. Mathews, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church, of Seattle, will lead us in prayer,’’ 
was the simple opening remark of President Long. Then 
followed the opening prayer: 


Thou Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
preserved our lives until the present moment. We recognize 
Thy sovereignty, we acknowledge Thy works of creation, and 
are grateful to Thee for all of the blessings that Thou hast 
bestowed upon us. We thank Thee for creating this world, 
fitting it up and giving it to us as our home. We thank 
Thee for all the things that Thou hast put into it, for 
everything that has been put into it has been created by 
Thee for our good, for our happiness and for our develop- 
ment. We thank Thee for everything that we have re- 
ceived from Thee. We thank Thee, Father, for the great 
forests that Thou didst plant, and we ask Thee to give us 
the full sense of our stewardship. Perhaps some of us 
have Jost the consciousness of our responsibility. Thou 
hast given us the forests, not for our waste, not for our 
prodigality, not for the satisfaction of our malicious com- 
mercial desires, but for our legitimate development. 

Father, wilt Thou please bless these men who come here 
today to talk about and legislate for the solution of these 
great natural resources, but for the righteous and moral 
and legitimate use of resources? Wilt Thou teach us, O 
Father, to legislate to prevent waste, for waste on our part 
is sin? Teach us how to use and to be thankful for every 
limb, for every part of the forest, for every stick that we 
cut, and for every foot of timber that we give to the world. 
Teach us how to educate and train the men who police the 
forests; give these men the necessary courage and sense of 
duty that these fires may be prevented in the future. 

And, Father, we ask you to bless in a special manner this 
convention. Bless its secretary, its treasurer, and all these 
officers who have charge of this work. Bless the delegates 
who come to us from all parts of the country, and O God 
teach us how to live in this great republic with an equal 
regard for the interests of the other man, with an equal 
regard for the interests of our neighbor in every sense, and 
teach us how to live within the bond of fellowship and 
love so that we may be recognized as true brothers. O 
Father, bless these men as they go through this convention 
from day to day. We ask this for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Welcomes and Responses. 
To the city of Seattle the visiting lumbermen were 
welcomed by Mayor John F. Miller. His remarks follow: 


Mr. President and gentlemen: There is something pecu- 
liarly fitting that this national convention should be held 
in this state, the banner state of the Union in the produc- 
tion of lumber and shingles—the great Northwest. The 
home of your enterprise has sifted from the eastern states, 
from the great Mississippi valley to the great Northwest, 
and it is especially fitting that you should meet in this city, 
the principal city of the state. We have a great city here, 
and our manufacturers and your colleagues, gentlemen, are 
glad that you are their guests. We are glad to have you 
with us, glad that you have come, and especially those of 
you who are making your first trip to the great Northwest. 

We hope that you will take back to your homes, gentle- 
men, some happy remembrance of your visit to Seattle, 
and may your convention here be one of lasting good to 
your organization. 


Owing to the absence of J. E. Chilberg, president of 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition, Director General 
I. A. Nadeau welcomed the visiting lumbermen as fol- 
lows: 


_Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: In the unavoidable absence 
of the president I wish on behalf of the exposition to extend 
to you a welcome to these grounds and to this city. The 
lumber business is a wonderful industry in this state, I 
believe being perhaps next to agriculture, and one that we 
have been compelled to lean upon to a great extent in our 
commercial expansion and growth. It is one that has con- 
tributed very largely to the success of our enterprise here. 
Let it be said to the credit of our lumbermen of this state, 
they represent the thrift, they represent the energy of our 
commercial life, to a greater extent, perhaps, than any other 
line of business. The natural resources and possibilities of 
this state are to be evidenced in several buildings upon these 
grounds—the Forestry building just across the way and, 
not the least, by this beautiful building here. I say again, 
gentlemen, that on behalf of the exposition we extend you a 
hearty welcome. I thank you. 


On behalf of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the lumbermen of the territory west of 
the Rocky mountains in general, Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, welcomed the visitors as follows: 


_ The distinction of welcoming you to this convention on 
behalf of the lumber interests is an honor I thoroughly ap- 
preciate. If as the humble mouthpiece of our association 
1 can lay bare the sincerity of my heart, which reflects the 
feeling of the association, in bidding you welcome to this 
our pioneer and fair city I am sure it will be appreciated 
and I will feel duly grateful. As an organization I must 
first assure you that the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association boasts a membership from Chemajnus and 
Vancouver, B. C., on the north of us, to San Francisco on 
the south. We are associated with various other and strong 
associations and as affecting the lumber business we are in 
touch with every city and hamlet in our district. The 
lumber business of the Coast can not be affected without 
disturbing our entire financial condition, and our citizenship 
has followed with more than passing interest the national 
affairs at Washington. 

To those of us who are familiar with the work of our 
National association is it any wonder that we welcome you 
with open hearts and extended hands? You are men after 
our own ideals because you do things, and in doing them 
you have conducted affairs on so high a plane that you 
have elevated the business above the sordid game of politics 
and placed the lumber industry on no uncertain pinnacle 
of justice and fame. 

It seems to me that you have but begun to realize the 
dormant powers of your great organization—conducted 
along lines so beneficial to the great industry—and yet your 
accomplishments have been legion. The assembling of this 
vast wealth of power and the voicing of sentiments national 
in scope when trained in the lines for the general good 
must result in ultimate beneficence. It is the abuse of power 
and the misuse of wealth which causes reaction or lack of 
faith in our efforts. 

The problems of conservation, taxation and operation are 
worthy of our best thought. It is only through an organi- 
zation such as yours that results can be obtained. In mat- 
ters of education and governmental coéperation the National 
association has been and always will be a potent factor. 

After all we are individually and as associations discuss- 
ing the same problems, striving to accomplish the same 
ends and profiting by the experience of others. Human 
nature is the same the world over and the question of our 
environment is only one of degree. The coalition of corpo- 
rate interests, particularly railroads, has been forced by 
the law of selfpreservation and more economical operation. 
The prosperity of our great commonwealth depends upon 
the prosperity of all, and no great interest can expect to 
thrive at the expense of all others. I believe it is here 
that your National association has accomplished more good 
in the tariff fight than any of us now appreciate—purely 
in the matter of getting at the facts and placing them 
before the public. 

We as timbermen are but pioneers. The country must de- 
velop as it has in the past. The proper utilization and the 
prevention of waste in the vast resources we have been 
blessed with are questions which concern the people. I look 
upon our timber age somewhat in the light of the Shake- 
spearean ages. First, the infant—and so forth—and so 
on down to the soldier. What more beautiful specimen 
than our noble firs, standing like sentinels as you see them 
in the Forestry building—a grandeur unsurpassed, ready to 
be sacrificed in the march of progress, making way for 
other crops and a population which méans prosperity? We 
believe we are particularly favored in this great state with 
a growth of timber unsurpassed in wealth. You will un- 
doubtedly appreciate this iu your numerous side trips 
throughout the country. We have the — forests yet 
uncut, ready to profit by the experiences of the past and 
connected by bands of steel, now rapidly increasing, with 


‘the treeless waste of the middle West. We talk about the 


effete East, but we lumbermen can not get along without 
you and we have freight enough to keep all the railroads, 
now reaching us, busy. 

When they have shown you all the beauties of that great 
mountain called Rainier our Tacoma lumbermen will take 
you in three or four hours by motors, over the finest stretch 
of roads in the country, to that other grand old mountain 
whose name we of Tacoma have adopted and which we all 
revere, over a government road so perfect that you can roll 
along on the high gear, and after the many banquets you 
will have attended I am sure you will appreciate leaning 
out of your motor and resting your heads on the ice of 
Nisqually glacier. 

If we can so arrange your itinerary, we hope to give you 
some idea of our attractions other than this great exposition 
and our sister city of Seattle, of which we are all so justly 
proud. After all the synonyms of the “Seattle spirit” are 
wafted by our giant firs to “The Tacoma Booster,” the 
“Everett Smoke Stacks” or where “Hoquiam Hums,” “Bel- 
lingham Booms” or where you see the “Yakima Grit,” it is 
that innate something which permeates our western life 
that makes us glad to be here, and glad you're here. 

On behalf of our lumber interests I indeed welcome you. 


The speaker’s reference to Mount Rainier and Mount 
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Tacoma as being two separate and distinct peaks evoked 

laughter and applause, and at the conclusion of the well 

worded address he was greeted with liberal applause. 
Response by President R. A. Long. 

President R. A. Long, on behalf of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, replied in the following 
language to the addresses of weleome that had been 
made: 

Gentlemen: A few years ago I heard a minister of the 
gospel tell a story in ordei to impress upon his hearers the 
influence that the gospel had upon the minds of men, uncon- 
sciously, at times. The story is about a man making no 
professions to Christianity starting on a long journey 
through a strange country. The days were long and he was 
endeavoring to make as much time as possible and hence 
he traveled well into the night. In the course of his jour- 
ney he stopped one night at a house where the surroundings 
were not at all inviting; in fact, very much to the oppo- 
site. He hollowed and asked the man for the privilege of 
staying all night. He went with him on the inside and 
after looking around there was a question in his mind as 
to whether or not he was justified in asking the privilege 
of staying all night under such a roof and under such sur- 
roundings. In other words, he was concerned as to his 
safety. After a while the head of the household reached 
up for his Bible and read a chapter and asked the stranger 
it he would join them in their evening worship. After 
having participated in this worship there was no longer any 
concern in the mind of this individual as to his safety dur- 
ing the night; and so, it seems to me, fellow lumbermen, 
those of us who are supposed to be foreign to the state of 
Washington, after having heard three welcome addresses, 
and after having had God's blessing invoked upon us, we 
must feel that we are safe in your midst. 

Ordinarily the people of the far East expect that the 
people of the Northwest are living in a state of semicivili- 
zation, they not expecting to find western morals placed 
upon a higher plane. I do not believe that is probably 
true of the middle West, but as we go to the far East, we 
tind that it is true, and yet I rejoice this morning to 
learn that we have learned a lesson, one that will follow 
us in our future meetings, from our western friends, that 
our meeting has been opened by the invocation of God’s 
blessing upon us. PEN 5 

I want on behalf of our fellow lumbermen from the East, 
from all sections of the country foreign to your country, 
to express our great appreciation of what we have learned 
from you, and the welcome that has been extended to us 
by these foreign organizations. However, you have not done 
more than we expected of you, because we know that the 
western heart is filled with the spirit that has been mani- 
fest here this morning. 

The Delegate Attendance. 

Secretary George K. Smith at this point asked the dif- 
ferent delegations to present a correct list of delegates, 
which was done, and the list as corrected showed the 
following as official representatives of their associations 
present at the meeting: 

NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

R. G. Chisholm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edward Hines, Chicago, Il. - 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

M. H. McCarthy, Dubuque, Iowa. 

J. M. Richards, Bemidji, Minn. _ 

I. Ek. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hi. R. Woerz, Stillwater, Minn. 

NORTHWESTERN HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCLATION, 

W._C. Landon, Wausau, Wis. 

J. J. Lingle, Westboro, Wis. 

A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. — 

J. E. Rhodes, Minneapolis, Minn. 

PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

E. G. Ames, Port Gamble, Wash. 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. 

A. C. Bronson, Seattle, Wash. ‘ 

George H. Emerson, Lloquiam, Wash. 

Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 

W. I. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. 

George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash. 

W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Charles E. Patten, Seattle, Wash. 

D. FE. Skinner, Port Blakeley, Wash. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma, Wash. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

John A. Bruce, Strader, La. 

George E. Watson, New Orleans, La. 

NORTIL CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION, 
J. T. Deal, Norfolk, Va. 
Io. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. 
Rh. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va. 
SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON LUMBER ASSOCIATION, 
C. A. Doty, Doty, Wash. 
W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. 
W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell, Wash. 
WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
T. J. Ilumbird, Spokane, Wash. 
J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. 
W. Cc. Ufford, Spokane, Wash. 
E. F. Cartier von Dissel, Spokane, Wash. 
A. L. Flewelling, Spokane, Wash. 
GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION, 
William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
W. S. West, Valdosta, Ga. 
WISCONSIN HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
A. E. Beebee, McMillan, Wis. 
Edward J. Young, Madison, Wis. 
YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Alf Bennett, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. ¢. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo. 
N. Hl. Clapp, jr., Warren, Ark. 
F. C. Denkmann, Reck Island, III. 
J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. Grandin, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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andin, Tidioute, Pa. 
J. L. Grandin, jr., Boston, Mass. 
©. W. Fisher, Fisher, La. 
W. E. Guild, Wiggins, Miss. 
W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala. 
t. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 
‘. B. Sweet, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 
OREGON-WASHINGTON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
A. B. Wastell, Portland, Ore. 
George B. McLeod, Astoria, Ore. 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore. 
W. B. Mackay, Portland, Ore. 
A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. 
VISITING DELEGATES. 
I’. C. Knapp, Portland. Ore. 
J. VY. Keating, Portland, Ore. 


Secretary Smith also asked all present to register in 
the Hoo-Hoo House register, so as to secure programs 
and badges, and he asked also that all who would con- 
tinue with the party and visit Tacoma and Portland so 


to indicate that their number might be known in ad- 
vance. i 
The President’s Address. 


President Long explained that he had been hampered 
somewhat, owing. to many _ business engagements, in 
preparing his annual address. He then proceeded to 
read this address, which was considered by all present 
to be a masterful one. Its reading evoked loud applause 
and every word of it was listened to with keen and 
intent interest by all present. It follows: 

This day brings us to the seventh annual session of this 
association. 

Our meetings have heretofore been held in such cities of 
our country as take prominent rank in the commercial 
uffairs thereof, and I am sure when this session shall have 
passed into history we will all be of one accord in that 
the commercial level of the cities in which our meetings 
have been held has not been lowered. We have watched 
with national pride, and possibly sometimes with jealous 
eye, the wonderful strides this vigorous young city has 
made in recent years; especially we who live in the 
city at the mouth of the Kaw, as it is our 
thought that there must be no _ city west of us, 
and but very few east, greater than our own city; 
und I may say we have watched with no less admira- 
tion the doings of our brother lumbermen in this section 
with reference to all matters affecting their interests and 
the interests of their several states. Especially have we 
noted with admiration the work of the association with 
headquarters in Seattle, being ever alive, vigorous and per- 
sistent as to the interests of its members, but it could 
hardly have been otherwise with such a live wire as Victor 
H. Beckman as its secretary. Just before the Minneapolis 
convention I received a letter from Mr. Beckman asking 
my vote to hold this session in Seattle. I readily granted 
the request, not simply that I thought the location desirable, 
but because of the determined, courageous disposition of her 
people. I believe all men, even .those who may be indolent, 
curs and cowards, possess great admiration for brave, cour- 
ageous men and for industrious and ambitious communities. 

This local associatien has given the rest of us object 
lessons as to what could be done in the way of bringing 
production in keeping with consumption. To its credit, 
and to the discredit of the rest of the associations compos- 
ing. this association, I would say, had we all have done as 
its members have done at given periods during the last few 
years we would not be selling our lumber at prices pre- 
vailing today. It is to be hoped that this example may 
not only have our most careful consideration but our emu- 
lation as well. 

Conservation and the Tariff. 

When this, the National association, was first formed 
there was doubt in the minds of some as to whether or not 
there was a place for it, for any subjects pertaining to the 
interests of lumbermen that could not be better handled 
by local associations; none, I believe, claiming other than 
questions of general interest should come before it, and it 
being the belief of probably all that there might be long 
periods when there would be no special work for it to 
perform, and yet most important matters might arise at 
any time requiring most urgent and prompt attention. We 
know only too well that within the last few months such 
an occasion has been before us, and of a kind to affect in 
most serious way the great industry we represent. Of 
course you understand I have reference to the removal. of 
the tariff on lumber. 


Low Duty Fallacies. 


Strange to say, this came at a time when the whole 
country seemed to be alive with the necessity of conserving 
our forests. Strange, I say, because the two purposes work 
—— to the opposite of each other, for a close study of 
the whole matter will reveal to any unprejudiced mind that 
a reduction of the tariff means an increase in the supply of 
low grade lumber from Canada, thus overstocking an alread 
overstocked market, necessarily reducing the prices to suc 
an extent as to compel the leaving of a large amount of our 
low grade logs in the woods to rot or be burned, thereby 
reducing our timber supply instead of conserving it. 
want to repeat in most emphatic way what I have before 
publicly stated, viz., low prices and the conservation of 
uny commodity can not travel the same road, and if tariff 
means low prices it means the opposite of conservation. 
The more closely this subject is studied the clearer this 
statement becomes, and so it is necessary to educate the 
people, our law makers and all, to the end that this great 
industry shall not be paralyzed, the wages of laborers re- 
duced, the products of the farm sold on a lower level, the 
life of our forests be prolonged. 


Fighting for American Lumber Interests. 


Deeply appreciating this fact, this association, through 
its officers, some months ago met in the city of Washington, 
selected a committee composed of J. E. Defebaugh, Z. W. 
Whitehead, D. E. Skinner, George K. Smith and J. E. 
Rhodes, for the purpose of accumulating facts and placing 
them before the members of the ways and means .commit- 
tee in particular, as well as members of Congress and the 
Senate as a whole. This committee, assisted by J. B. White, 
William Irvine, IE. C. Fosburgh, Edward Hines and John 
Blodgett, has done most effective and efficient work. Efii- 
cient, because the facts they have gathered have been of 
the most substantial and convincing and presented in a 
most masterful manner. Effective, because there can be no 
doubt if a committee composed of less able and influential 
characters had been chosen the entire tariff would have 
been removed. So strongly has the matter been presented, 
I believe I do not misrepresent the facts when 1 say except 
for the fact that the whole country, through prejudice and 
misunderstanding of the facts, were crying for a special 
reduction of the tariff on lumber, that said tariff would not 
have been changed unless perhaps increased instead of 


reduced, 
Attitude of the Forest Service. 


To my mind there can be no stronger argument produced 
in favor of the retention of the tariff on lumber than the 
fact that Gifford Pinchot, chief of forestry, having studied 
and taken a deeper interest in forest conservation than any 
other man in this country, and one who acts on principle 
based upon fact, comes out with the statement that he be- 
lieves the tariff should be retained, and gives his reasons 
therefor in most convincing manner; and just here I beg 
the privilege of quoting from an editorial appearing in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about the middle of March, present- 
ing Mr. Pinchot’s characteristics so ably and fairly as to 
cause its reprint in the Washington Post (one of the most 
influential papers in this country), which is as follows: 


Complaint is often made that politics and the public 
service do not attract the best and most unselfish men. 
Undoubtedly there are some who seek public positions 
for the emoluments of office, or for purposes of self- 
service, whose motives are unworthy, and who, in posi- 
tions of trust or power, make wrongful use of them. 

On the other hand, there are increasing numbers, 
growing to a multitude, of men who are serving their 
country because they love the work; because they wish 
to be of service in their day and generation. These 
men are patriots as truly as those who in time of war 
offer themselves and what they have to their country. 
No private service whatsoever commands such talent 
and such unselfish devotion for such meager pay as does 
the service of the United States. 

In department after department, bureau after bureau, 
are found scientists, explorers, experimenters and men 
of affairs who, in similar service with private corpora- 
tions, could’ command ‘high: salaries, who are working 
with all the power and faithfulness that is in them for 


salaries that hardly pay house rent and board. More 

than this, there are men possessed of incomes ample to 

support them in lives of leisure who are working for 

Uncle Sam as though the whip were driving them. It 

is the whip of honest ambition, of the desire to do some 

good in the world; of the lust for knowledge and 
accomplishment. Notable among these men is Gifford 

Pinchot, forester. He is head of the Forest Service of 

the United States; he is at the head of the national 

conservation commission; is at the command of every 
nonpolitical cause which is for the good of the country. 

He works early and late as no man living will work 

for money. 

In Honorable Service. 

To all of which I say Amen, and to add that I believ: 
we should _ more weight to the conclusions of a studious, 
close calculating, unselfish mind of a patriotic man like 
this than to the outbursts of oratory of a thousand poli 
ticians who have given only a passing thought to a subjeci 
ot such vast importance to the people of this country, and 
whose only aim is the laudation of self and party. I would 
not say that this association owes to Mr. Pinchot a vote 
of thanks for the stand he has taken, for the reason that 
the position taken‘ was because he believed the interests of 
the whole country demand the retention of the tariff on 
lumber and not because of his interest in those engaged in 
this industry 

We are indebted to an extent we can never pay to the 
committee suggested above, as well as to the gentlemen 
whose names we have mentioned as assisting them, for their 
untiring efforts and splendid results, for what they have 
done has been without its reward, as respects pay, from 
this association, or any of the members thereof, and so we 
should make known to them through resolution in well 
measured words the depths of our appreciation. 

The Misguided Lay Press. 

I believe there is no industry in this country of anything 
like one-half the importance that is so poorly understood 
and has been so cruelly misrepresented as that of timber 
and lumber. This is plainly set forth in the fact that the 
papers are constantly harping on the thought of removing 
the tariff on lumber, paying but little if any attention, in 
many instances, to any other commodity. Hon. W. J. Bryan, 
in his Commoner of about June 3, rather severely criticized 
the democratic senators voting for the retention of the tariff 
on lumber, and said not a word about their position with 
reference to other commodities, in spite of the fact that 
the tariff on lumber is lower than the duty on any other 
important commodity. Hardly a newspaper in all the land 
whose editorial columns at different periods have not been 
filled with false statements of a kind to bitterly inflame 
the public mind against our industry. This condition has 
prevailed so long without notice on the part of the lumber 
men (they believing because of its being based upon false 
hood it would fail, as falsehoods usually go), the people 
have come to believe there is a ‘“‘lumber trust,’ bounded only 
by the confines of this country, compelling unreasonable 
prices for every foot of lumber they buy, and so inflamed 
have their minds become that those engaged in our industry 
can hardly feel safe in meeting to discuss the general con- 
ditions of the country as they may affect their interests 
without fear of prosecution and, I might say, persecution as 


well. 
Enlightening the Public. 


_ There is also a disposition to tax beyond all reason our 
timber interests, creating a very heavy carrying charge, 
inducing timber owners to convert their holdings into lumber 
or money as fast as possible to avoid such taxation, thereby 
compelling forest devastation instead of forest conservation. 
I believe we can no longer afford to remain silent on these 
matters. The people can be relied upon to do the right 
thing when they properly understand the situation regarding 
any subject. That they need enlightenment on this matter 
there can be no doubt. To this end I urgently recommend 
we establish a press agency with such a fund at its command 
as will give to the people through the daily press the 
facts, and thus place the men representing our industry on 
such a basis as to command the confidence and respect of 
the people of our country that they so eminently deserve. 


Conservation Through Co-operation. 

As to forest conservation and reforestation, this is a 
great and growing problem. Our government having in its 
possession only about 20 percent of the forest area of our 
country can not in and of itself accomplish what should be 
accomplished in this particular without going to such an 
outlay of money as our law makers would likely not ap- 
prove, and so it devolves upon us who possess the larger 
timber interests to codperate with our state and national 
governments in order that the generations which are to fol- 
low may be favored with lumber at anything like reasonable 
prices. To my mind, it would not be a burden to practice 
both conservation and reforestation, provided our neighbors 
did likewise, but if it were not practiced universally, or 
practically so, those participating in such a practice would, 
temporarily at least, be at a great disadvantage as compared 
with those who do not practice it, and so it seems to me 
that if this practice is carried out, in order that all might 
fare alike, the different states in which timber grows should 
adopt the same general laws governing the conservation and 
reforestation of our timber lands. 


A National Clearing House. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association has what we 
call a clearing house report, giving a report of the cut and 
shipments by months. While we have not been able to get 
all of our members to report to the secretary, yet a suili- 
cient number to indicate how the cut of all the mills would 
conform to the shipments, and invariably when the cut has 
grown greater than the shipments for several consecutive 
months prices have gone down, and to the opposite when 
the cut has shown less than shipments. This information 
most naturally inclines us to the conclusion that we must 
not make more lumber than the country demands, or else 
we shall consume a large amount of money in carrying’ sur- 
plug stocks to be sold eventually at prices below cost to 
produce. If this is desirable information for a local associ- 
ation to possess, why should it not be desirable to have 
such a clearing house for the National association? I place 
it before you for your consideration. i 

I will not dwell on the detailed workings of this associa- 
tion for the last year, leaving that for the reports that are 
to follow. 

It was not my pleasure to be present at the last annual 
meeting of this association and so was not privileged to 
thank you at that time for the honor conferred by naming 
me as your president, which privilege I take advantage ol 
at this moment by expressing my deep appreciation of being 
permitted the pleasure of associating with and the honor 
of presiding over such a body of men. I want also to 
thank you for your disposition always to respond favorably 
to the calls of your officers. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


This was followed by the annual report of Secretar) 
George K. Smith, which was an exception to the genera! 
rule, as it was brief and to the point. It follows: 

Seven is generally believed to be a lucky number, and 
the representatives of the various associations affiliated in 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association who ar 
here today will doubtless agree that they are lucky in beins 
present at its seventh annual meeting. A year ago, when 
we met at Minneapolis, we were told of the wonders of the 
Pacific Northwest, and while all the delegates present are 
not from Missouri those from the territory east of the 
Rockies are here ‘‘to be shown.” ‘The abbreviated title 01 
the “ready to see” A.-Y.-P. Exposition leaves us in doubt 
as to whether it means “Amiable Young People” or ‘Al! 
Yellow Pine,” but it is hoped that during the time alloted 
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for investigation the real meaning and purpose will be 
discovered. 

During the last year the work of the association has been 
practically the same as in former years. The afliliated 
associations still represent an annual production of 12,000,- 
v00,000 feet, or one-third of the total tor the United States, 
and the combined membership of the eleven associations 
has not materially changed. Exchange of information 
among the secretaries of the various associations, at fre- 
quent intervals, has kept the members of all associations in 
touch with conditions in all parts of the United States 
where goer! is manufactured. This is one of the results of 
getting together in this organization. 


Handling the Tariff. 


In November, 1908, a hearing was accorded manufacturers 
of lumber on Schedule D of the Dingley tariff and a brief 
was filed by the board of governors of our association. 
In January it was decided to have a committee remain in 
Washington to give correct information to members of Con- 
gress relative to the lumber industry. ‘This committee rep- 
resented all sections of the United States, having been 
appointed at a meeting of our board of governors, and it 
performed its work continuously and conscientiously from 
January 15 to June 25. 

Generally speaking, the supply has exceeded the demand 
during the last eighteen months and neither the volume of 
business nor the prices received for the product have been 
satisfactory. ‘he figures for lumber produced in 1908 as 
compared with 1907 show a decrease in production of 17 
percent and andoubtediy that percentage of decrease, or a 
larger one, will be shown for 1909. 

Credit Rating Department. 

In the credit rating department of our work steady prog- 
ress has been made. ‘The number of books in use has 
passed the figures set one year ago. Our finances are in 
such a healthy condition that the directors ordered the 
payment on July 1 of 25 percent of the outstanding 5-year 
ponds. This completely verifies the prediction made “at Min- 
neapolis and we hope to be able by next July to retire 5U 
percent of the remaining Londs. 


Program for Meeting. 

A most interesting and instructive paper has been pre- 
pared by two members of the Forest Service for presentation 
at this meeting and extra copies have been printed in 
pamphlet form tor reference during the reading of the paper 
and for future use. 

The statistical work of the Census Department and the 
lorest Service as regards the annual production of lumber 
in the United States ‘is increasing in value with each report. 
Details of the showing for 1908 will be presented today in 
a paper prepared by mm & Kellogg, of the Forest Service. 


Other features of our program will be very interesting, 
particularly that portion headed “Conservation,” which 


has been arranged by a local committee, who will announce 
the subjects and speakers for the third day of this meeting. 

The outlook for the coming year is much brighter than a 
year ago and when we meet in 1910 it is hoped the pros- 
perous “times of 1906 and 1907 will again be with us. Visit- 
ing delegates from the Oregon & Washington Lumber Man- 
utacturers’ Association are with us again this year and we 
hope the third time will win them to affiliate with us. 

Thanking otlicers and members for their continued interest 
and support, this report is respectfully submitted. 

President Long then called for the report of J. A. 
I‘reeman, treasurer of the association. Secretary Smith 
stated that Mr. Freeman was present and asked that 
he come forward and read it. Mr. Freeman stated from 
the floor of the convention that he would be pleased to 
have the secretary read it for him, which Secretary 
Smith proceeded to do. Following is the report of Treas- 
urer J. A. Freeman: 


Treasurer’s Report. 








INCOME. 
Assessments, annual dues............ $ 6,549.91 
Special assessment, credit. rating book. - 3,333, 66 
BOGCINE TOIIDEGs 6:00.00 08.0.600 0084000 . cane 
ce eee eee 1,250.00 
Fees for collection of claims......... 3,617.31 
er res 1,255.30 31,869.60 
Interest on bank balances........... ‘ 57.08 
ME. sf cseswsesa sicidh din is disease ta $38,276.59 
EXPENSES. 
Credit rating department............ $24,528.11 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
CAGE. s20t0csenens Spee ee - 4,152.83 
ere eee ee 1,042.71 $29,723.65 
Excess income over expenses..... $ 8,552.94 
Depreciation on type and material.... 425.2¢ 
Depreciation on office furniture....... 515.78 
ee SE ee er 1,616.00 2,557.01 
ee $ 5,995.93 
TRIAL BALANCE. 
C. B. D., information Blas... .....ccccses $25,173.77 
Cc. B. BD. type and material........... 9,886.75 
C. BR. D., OMG TUMMIUIULE. 2.6... ccccsies 2,565.00 
National office furniture............. 270.43 
Depreciation, type and “mate- 
De .wAtesacicnradaneontse > . -$839.33 
Depreciation, office furniture... 515.78 1,855.11 
COM Recah Minese sees 516 0 5 Maem ae 676.09 
POLY PRRs 5.<.9:0 sta ct ane eee cews ewes 10.00 
Accounts receivable......... ee ae a 1,918.07 
L\ccounts payable.......cccccecccece 1,436.42 
wo-year loan fund.......ccscsscces 160.00 
C. RB. D. G-year DOMES... cccscccccees 26,900.00 
PONE WE BOS aioe ot ces ie cw cen 10,648.58 





$40,500.11 $40,500.11 
Secretary Smith then displayed an exhaustive and 
licial looking document which he said was the official 
eport of the auditor. On motion of Capt. J. B. White, 
f Kansas City, Mo., the treasurer’s and auditor’s re- 
rts were referred to the auditing committee. 
A committee on credentials was appointed, consisting 
C. A. Doty, of 
of Warren, Ark. 


t J. E. Rhodes, of Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


Woty, Wash., and N. H. Clapp, jr., 
The Country’s Lumber Cut. 


Owing to the absence of E. A. Ziegler, of the Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., who was on the program for 
a paper on the subject ‘How Much Does It Cost to 
Grow Timber?’’ the reading of his paper was put over 
_— the second day’s session and a paper prepared by 

S. Kellogg, of the Forest Service, W ashington, Dd, c., 

on «4 The Lumber Cut of the United States in 1908,’’ 
as read by a namesake of his, R. A. Kellogg, secretary 
‘' the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
pokane, Wash. R. 8S. Kellogg was unable to be pres- 
nt, as he left Seattle a week previous to spend the sum- 
uer in investigating the timber resources of Alaska. 
ik of the chairman a chart hung on the wall showing 

| large figures the statistics of the lumber cut by states 


of the country for 1908, and this was referred to fre- 
quently in Mr. Kellogg’s paper. It was as follows: 


Statistics upon the production of lumber and other forest 
products are gathered annually by the Bureau of the Census 
in covperation with the Forest Service with the assistance 
of the associations of lumber manufacturers. To the secre- 
taries of the associations altliliated with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association much credit is due for assis- 
tance in increasing the eiliciency of the work. The statis- 
tics are collected primarily by correspondence through the 
use of a simple card schedule, with which all manufacturers 
are familiar. The majority of them respond promptly and 
satisfactorily to every request from the government. There 
are always some, however, who neglect to reply, and to get 
these dei iguent reports takes a great deal of time and effort. 
It is here that the information secured by the associations 
becomes especially helpful. Association secretaries can 
often tell approximately the output of firms which have 
failed to report. A great many delinquent reports are se- 
cured through state forest olticcrs and by members of the 
lorest Service. Altogether the methods of collecting annual 
statistics of forest products, first instituted four years ago 
and first reported upon at the meeting of the National asso- 
ciation in St. Louis in May, 1905, have ‘been eminently suc- 
cessful. ‘They depend entirely upon the good will and 
cobperation of the manufacturers and these have not been 
tacking. Every year brings an increased number of reports 
and increased accuracy of results. 

The preliminary statement upon the production of lumber 
in 1908, made by the Bureau of the Census on June 12, 
included the reperts of $1,231 mills, probably the most com- 
puete census of lumber cutput ever made in the United 
States. This was a gain of 2,381 mills over the number 
reporting in 1907, and of 8,833 mills over the number re- 
porting in 1906. All of the statistics for New York are 
supplied by the State Forest, Fish & Game Commission, 
which has organized a very efficient system of compiling 
information upon the forest industries of the state. The 
report of the commission for 1908 covers the output of 
2,291 saw mills, the largest number operating in any one 
state in the Union. 

The following table gives, in detailed form for ready com- 
parison, the number of mills reporting in 1907 and 1908, 
the quantity of lumber manufactured and the percent of 
increase or decrease in mills and lumber cut for each state. 
There was a net increase of 8.3 percent in the number of 











590,000 feet, dropped off 31.6 
24,800,000 feet in 1908, and consequently fell 
Mississippi ranked third in 1908 instead of 
fourth in 1907, though with a decrease of 11.1 percent in 
output. Arkansas advanced from sixth place in 1907 t 
ivurth in lwvs, notwithstanding a decrease in cut of nearly 
17 percent, or more than 330,000,000 feet. Wisconsin held 
ith pruce in bolo year the the cut in 1908 was 19.5 
percent iess than in 1907. Michigan fell off over 19 per- 
cent and had a total cut of only 1,478,252,000 feet in 1908, 
the smallest production in that state since it became of con- 
siderable importance in the lumber industry. The decrease 
in «regon was but little more than 10 percent, a remarkably 
good showing considering general conditions. Minnesota fell 
off 22.6 percent, making the ave decrease for the three 


was third in 1907 with 2,229,5 
percent to 1,5: 
to sixth pla 









up 





lake states 20 percent. The decrease in Pennsylvania was 
over one-half billion feet, or more than 30 percent. Ala- 
bama fell off only 6 percent. In North Carolina the de- 


crease Was nearly as great as in Pennsylvania. West Vir- 
ginia fell to less than 1,100,000,000 feet, while California 
and Maine, which in 1907 were in the billion column, fell 
below that point in 1908. 

The total reported cut for Georgia 


in 1908 was 6 percent 
more than in 1907. 


rhis is fuily accounted for, however, by 


the increase of one-third in reporting mills. In 1907 
Georgia was practically the only state in which no assis- 


tance was obtained in securing the reports of delinquent 
manufacturers. In 1908 a member of the Forest Service 
Was sent there to get the information, and he obtained a 
large number of reports which otherwise would not have 
been secured. The same agent also got a great many reports 
from Tennessee, making the increase in the number of mills 
for that state 35 percent, though with. a decrease in output 
Us Uedisy 42 percent as compared with 1907. The increases 
in output in Idaho, Massachusetts, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
other states are also generally explained by the larger num- 
per of reporting mills. 

In 1908 Washington supplied 8.8 percent of the total lim- 
ber production ; Louisiana, 8.2 percent; Mississippi, 5.6 per- 
cent. and Arkansas, 5 percent; Wisconsin, Texas, Michigan 
and Oregon ran from 4.8 percent to 4.4 percent; Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Alabama, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia and California, from 53.0 percent to 3 percent; Maine, 
Georgia, Tennessee, New York, Florida and Kentucky from 
2.5 percent to 2 percent, and New Hampshire, South Caro- 
iina, Idaho, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana and Massachusetts rrom 
i.S percent to 1.1 percent. No other single state supplied 
as much as 1 percent of the lumber production of the United 
States. 


LUMBER CUT OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1908 AND 1907. 


Number of 
— reporting.— 


STATE— 199 1907. 

MimiGeR Btates 2. ccc ccscncves 31,231 28,850 
a, a een 929 1,036 
err 516 531 
I si tac us 1646 Re SK ol 905 828 
Arkansas MAbtCeed awh became 1,155 11-6 
ES a ea rent 899 778 
Ne eta ba aibIe's askin ae cE Beet 605 673 
IE ho: diana tik oe ashen enum om . 989 906 
oe ee se ee a ee 595 644 
Minnesota lie Aerie a to de @ ab con 500 429 
PUMMENEURED cc cccsccacevedcovses 2,224 2,131 
EE 6A. Cil- wish ck bis Ave oe WSN wd 1,937 ., 1,652 
IS ee Rini-t 0d. d a0 a> @ Wd.e-o ie ecb es 981 892 
OCER TC OOOMOE occ cccsestecscvees 1,740 1,668 
WEE WEEE .5:0-6:6.0:0 02 0:60.0,00:0 66 1,044 1,044 
rarer 288 321 
CR cb adta whee daenesina sen eae 902 927 
PT) S4bbandeddtevancdeseseawee 1,049 788 
, SS eee 1,490 1,104 
NII bbs Jaca ect ae-se\a- 6: osm deme. @ Ana ers w 2,291 2,185 
LO. Se ee ae 379 302 
re eee 1,530 1,451 
New Hampshire .......cccccccces - 604 544 
MOUCR CATGUME oo nc ccc snccccccesee 423 365 
EE SN i410 kb Gane ad ss Sen de oenene 255 247 
I es ie mee tocdhvth shy ah Sa sh ow ies Se ie 1,094 987 
PPP OT eT Ter rer Te Tere 1,108 916 
LO CER err rrr eee 1,089 999 
oe 610 518 
I ahd b:h-5:6- 000.500 & 0g ome oom’ 103 130 
SS rere errr ee 506 612 
PS Sikh saline geen ae 6a bie aot 254 230 
PE 63.5.6400:0.60460 6b eeewaeee 384 307 
rrr ere ee ee 214 129 
DRE 6i000s tere00heuneone ne 293 236 
er ree 546 499 
ey er en ere re 113 100 
a er > 61 52 
PE, 55:65604 4-6 20.64 040 RO wKObOwS 11 12 
PE cred bab ae 04-08060000> 0 a0 112 106 
ee ee eee 181 166 
I 5 5k we scam ae aa 45 41 
ee ere 47 64 
wo ee eee ee 70 73 
Perr err ee $k6 68 tS weC Swe 95 80 
re eT ee ee ee 5 6 


* Indicates decrease. 
7 Indicates increase. 





mills reporting in 1908 and a net decrease of 17.5 percent 
in the output. The reasons for the decreased output are so 
well known to all manufacturers that it is not necessary 
to enter upon them here. 


Proportionate Cuts by States. 


As for several years past, Washington ranked first in pro- 
duction in 1908, though with a decrease of 861,678,000 feet, 
or 22.8 percent from the cut in 1907. Louisiana was a 
close second with a decrease of over 250,000,000 feet, or 
8.4 percent from the previous year’s output. Texas, which 


Percent 
increase, 
1907- na 08. 


Quantity Percent 
(M feet board measure.) decrease, 
1907. 1907-1908. 
256,154 
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30.6 

15.1 

6.0 

29.9 

21.4 

26.0 

15.8 

76.7 

11.7 

8.0 

839,058 12.9 

912,908 27.9 

606, 760 754,02: 19.5 
560.888 649,058 13.6 
513,788 40.9 

f { 529,087 13.2 
458, 938 548,774 16.4 
0 18.4 

31 75.6 

BAL, 533 343,814 9.4 
373,660 18.6 

134,239 735.6 

213,786 21.2 

140,015 713.4 

140,011 5 

141,317 12.7 

144,271 32.6 

113,204 29.8 

72,134 40.0 

50,892 19.1 

39,942 12.5 

32,855 7.1 

34,841 25.8 

17,479 +7.7 

{ 14,690 2.5 
10,627 5,891 780.4 


Relation of Cut to Number of Mills. 

A great many interesting comparisons can be drawn con- 
cerning the average output per mill last year. The average 
cut per mill in Washington on the basis of 929 mills and 
2.915,928,000 feet of lumber manufactured was 3,139,000 
feet per mill. This, however, is not the true average for 
saw mills, since some mills are included which manufactured 
only shingles, the exact number of which is uncertain. The 
average cut of the 516 mills in Louisiana was 5,276,000 feet 
each, and of the 905 mills in Mississippi 2,0/ 56,000 feet each. 
The 1,155 mills reporting from Arkansas cut an average of 
1,435,000 feet per mill. The averse output for Wisconsin 
was 1,795,000 feet per mill, and in Texas 2,519,000 feet. 
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The table furnishes some ground for the statement that 
as the total quantity of timber in a region decreases the 
number of saw mills increases. None of the twelve states in 
which more than 1,000 saw mills were operating last year, 
ranging from 1,044 in West Virginia to 2,291 in New York, 
is of first rank in lumber production with the exception of 
Arkansas, and in all of the other states which have such a 
large number of mills the virgin timber is mostly cut out. 
On the other hand, the number of mills in the states which 
rank first in lumber production is generally comparatively 
small. The truth of the matter is that the forest is first 
attacked by the big mills; after the best of the timber is 
cut out and agriculture and other industries come in, the 
big mill is superseded by the small one and the condition 
approaches that in the older regions of the East where most 
of the remaining and second growth timber is being manu- 
factured by small and portable mills, very largely for local 
consumption. 

Some Stupendous Comparisons. 

The following table shows the total cut of lumber in the 
United States for each date upon which comparative figures 
are availaple: 





The cut in 1908 was the smallest for the last ten years. 
Since 1SS0 not less than S00,000,000,000 feet of lumber have 
been manufactured in the United States—a stupendous total. 
Of this vast quantity of lumber consumed in the last 
twenty-eight years, Michigan has supplied nearly 100,000,- 
000,000 feet, or almost one-eighth, a truly amazing record. 
Her nearest competitors are Wisconsin, with a little less 
than 75,000,000,000 feet, and Pennsylvania, with not quite 
60,0V0,000,000 feet. During this time Minnesota has fur- 
nished more than 40,000,000,000 feet, so that more than 
one-fourth of the whole amount has come from the lake 
states. Is it any wonder that their cutover lands are now 
such a problem? 


Conservation of Washington's Forests. 


You are meeting today in the midst of the greatest virgin 
forest yet standing on the American continent. Upon you 
depends largely whether the record of fire and desolation 
and ruined land, which has too often followed the ax and 
the saw of the lumberman, is to be repeated upon the Pacific 
eoast. Here is standing probably two-fifths of all our re- 
maining timber. Upon the way in which it is managed 
depends to a great degree the extent to which our needs for 
forest products will be supplied in the future and even the 
permanence of the lumber industry itself. Up to the present 
time it can scarcely be said that we have had a real lumber 
industry. We have had an unparalleled exploitation of one 
of our greatest natural resources. We have destroyed but 
we have not reproduced. Notwithstanding the recent trade 
depression, which can be but temporary, the time for the 
practical application of the principles of forest conservation 
has come. Some kinds of timber are already bringing a 
price at which they can be reproduced. With many other 
kinds the price will equal the cost of growing by the time 
the timber cau be gro,a. Our ClViaziuci Oust ave vast 
quantities of wood. Despite the introduction of all possible 
substitutes, we can conceive of no way of entirely doing 
without timber. Our increasing population and varied in- 
dustries are likely to make our total needs for wood in the 
future as great as at present, no matter how much the con- 
sumption in any particular line may be reduced. We have 
enough forest land—land which will find its highest value 
only when growing timber—to produce all the timber we 
reaily need if the product is economically utilized. 

The problem is a vital one. Its practical solution must 
begin now. We would be far better off had it begun years 
ago, and to delay longer will make the situation worse, 
for timber is a crop which it takes years to grow, 
though we may destroy tt in a single season. Neither is 
the problem one to be solved by the lumbermen alone. It is 
bigger than the individual. The state must do its part, and 
the national government its part. Working in harmony for 
a common end, the goal will be obtained. 


Conservation Handled in Sarcastic Vein. 


Then followed a masterpiece of the first session of the 
convention. It was an address by J. A. Freeman, of 
St. Louis, Mo., on the subject of ‘‘How Should the 
Various Types of Cutover Land Be Handled to Secure 
the Best Reproduction, Either Natural or Artificial?’’ 
This had been scheduled for Tuesday’s session, but as 
the time was available and Mr. Freeman had kindly con- 
sented to present it a day ahead of time, for a half hour 
he entertained the 200 lumbermen present with one of 
the ablest, brightest and wittiest as well as timely talks 
that have ever been presented at a lumbermen’s conven- 
tion. He delivered it in his easy manner and he was 
repeatedly interrupted by laughter and applause, and at 
the conclusion the applause continued for several min- 
utes, in fact for so long that at its end President Long 
inquired: 

‘*Mr. Freeman, will you respond to this encore?’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with ‘A. Y. P.’ meaning ‘All 
Yellow Pine’?’’ inquired Secretary Smith. 


Someone has aptly described a pessimist as ‘‘one who, 
having a choice of two evils, promptly takes them both.” 
Modern yellow journalism has essayed the task of commit- 
ting us all to a religion of doubts and fears. It would have 
us believe not only that all men are liars and thieves but 
wanton violators of all the commandments, most often itself 
forgetting the one which says “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against they neighbor.”’ It not only seeks to make 
pessimism our only worship but to furnish nourishment and 
inspiration for all our lugubrious inclinations. Many of us 
remember the time when he who a railroad ran or stole 
was sufficiently “wicked example” for most penny-a-liners ; 
when the only real hells on earth were Wall street in New 
York or Lombard street in London. Most things fatten on 
what they feed, and the unwholesome result of these half 
literary, half ghoulish trends of human thought has entailed 
on us poor twentieth century mortals such a flood of sus- 
picion of all human motives that only the bounteous pros- 
perity that has come to most deserving ones alone has saved 
us from complete pessimism. Most high minded men have 
been made to wince under the lash of undeserved criticism, 
especially where effort and opportunity have happily helped 
them capture life’s prizes. At first the railroad man and 
financier, then came one who laid bare with extravagant 
phrase some of the evils of our larger municipalities, evils 
that ought to be eradicated without dragging worthy names 
in sewers or in mire. After large exploitation along these 
lines there arose a mighty financier in the city of Baked 
Beans who not only exposed Wall street’s and his own devil- 
ish doings but, by ingenious and salacious invective, so 
filled the land with “food for thought” that a poor and 
unknown magazine at once leaped into large public notice 
and larger wealth. Staid and prosy competitors could not 
stand idly by and see all the shekels going-to one box. in 
shortest time the magazines were turned over to deveclop- 
ment of some scandal, some needed reform, some sort or kind 
of sensation, or left behind in the race for popularity, until 
with only a very few exceptions the magazines originally 
intended as a medium of expression for the higher and finer 
things became common “muck rakers.” 


Future Possible Monopolies. 

Muck raking, exposure of gigantic evil, even trust busting, 
seem just now to be a iittle out of fashion, possibly become 
a little threadbare, and some of the strenuous phrases of 
an honored one who just now shoots for even larger game 
than an octopus have been seized upon by the ravenous pack 
who enlighten the poor public, and made “fit livery to serve 
the devil in.” Among these terms given us from this 
esteemed authority is the old and honored word “conserva- 
tion,’ possibly well related to a simpler and plainer one, 
taught us by our grandparents when they sought to impress 
us with the virtue of saving. Our literary friends fondly 
show us now how wasteful we have been, and weld all 
former warnings to the new in their discovery that the few 
straggling opportunities and natural resources left this poor 
old world are about to be controlled for the sole use and 
benefit of some dozens or at most some scores of ‘‘captains 
of industry.” One of the latest is a woeful cry that the 
great water power of the land has been or is about to be 
harnessed to industry and the great octopus is alone to drive 
and ride. Of course the fact that every river in our land 
is but a reservoir of power, and with man’s ingenious hand 
may be made to serve almost our every need, affects not the 
beardless scribbler who would make the “welkin ring” or 
“sound the tocsin of woe.” 

Just now the famous Wright brothers are being lauded in 
all the land as heroic conquerors of the space above the 
earth. Let them beware. Should fortune smile too much 
and wealth be gathered from their enterprise very soon 
some mighty “wielder of the pen’ will reveal the awful 
monopoly likely to follow their success. Who knows how 
soon Marconi and Del orrest shall have laid unholy hands on 
the lightnings of the au and the wireless telegraph become 
a -_ slavish master than its old rival, in Western Union 
garb? 

Amid all this sea of foam and froth, abuse and invective, 
we sometimes grow a little wearied and our angry passions 
impel us to some rash action, and we hunt for ways in 
which to put a stop to such loud cry, and in our zeal we, 
like Hamlet, would “by opposing, end them.” 

But perhaps better counsel would invite us to listen to 
the words of an older and wiser prophet who, when assailed 
by all about, exclaimed in the serenity of his righteous 
soul, “Let the heathen rage and let foolish people imagine 
vain things.” 

Lumbering a Providential Plan. 

All this may be far from our subject. Yet I sometimes 
think we too may run into extravagant fear even about the 
tast departing tree. ‘“Man’s extremity is God's opportunity,” 
and it has been true that nature’s best gifts have come to 
man only when need has called for his best and truest 
etfort. The “groves were God's first temple,’’ and in these 
latter times who has a soul so small that the company of 
a great forest does not inspire him to worship and to praise? 
But in the eariy time Israel's great king exclaimed, ‘Shall 
I live in a house of cedar while my God dwells but in a 
tent?’ and proceeded forthwith to destroy the trees of 
Lebanon that a succeeding son might erect that famed ideal 
temple of Jerusalem. In the despoiling of our own lands, 
original wilderness of forest for the building of the million 
temples called homes, think you God’s plan is not working 
out? 

Trees have but two missions to perform; the one min- 
isters to our sentiment, the other to our service. It is easy 
to conserve and reproduce for sentimental satisfaction, 
though here can the alarmist find some work to do. To his 
scared vision all things of beauty seem to be fast fading 
away. A recent writer bewails the loss of that noble animal 
that used to biowse over most OL Gur wesierd ais, Lue 
buffalo. ‘To be sure, his graceful figure but reminds one of 
a brush heap or a load of hay, and his pasturage has been 
given up to useful cattle who feed and serve man’s need, but 
he furnishes lots of topic for filling space. 

I can not help but wonder if the pessimists of the long 
ago bewailed in their own day the disappearing pleosaurus 
or ichthyosaurus, and others of their kind; and were their 
journals filled with warnings of the time when meat and 
tish supply for future man should cease to be? Of course, 
I know that things, perhaps, may have been different then. 
I know the scientist tells us that in that day no man was 
known to be, and that not even a tree was there from which 
our own grinning ancestry could have hung by their pre- 
hensile tail. Yet who shall say but worries and torments 
might have been and that human tendencies of our present 
day are but reproductions of those of old? 

Then, if trees are given us for our use, may we not ap- 
plaud the mighty changes they have wrought on the face of 
God's green earth? The conquering of the great American 
desert has been made possible by the wanton destruction of 
great areas of forest land, and who shall name a greater 
factor in all our marvelous growth than the lumberman’s 
zealous but destructive work? 


Problems of Conservation. 


But after all is said along such lines, still must we note 
and watch well man’s constant tendency to the careless and 
even harmful use of the great things a beneficent Creator 
has provided. And we who claim our calling is an instruc- 
tive one, and who boast that little and mean men can not 
succeed in its pursuit, may well lend our every aid to the 
effort of the forester and born of his kind and seek with 
him some sane and practical means of obtaining the best 
use for our present time and caring for those who come 
after us, and whom all of us wish to have revere our memory 
and approve our foresight and higher vision of man’s future 
need. Therefore, we are confronted with some mighty prob- 
lems. No invective, no mere theory, no careless thinking 
can solve them; they demand our most earnest and devoted 
attention. The present rate of forest destruction must in 
early time bring about a state of things no lover of his kind 
can view with indifference. He is a rash man who seeks to 
fix in definite terms the year or decade when useful trees 
shall cease to be, and the —— of evil who would tell 
just how many millions or billions of this or that kind of 
tree now wait the chopping ax must excite both our pity and 
our mirth. The denudiatic may well meditate on possible 
substitutes for building wood. Just as King David sought to 
build a wooden temple, so later kings have found fitter 
material in steel and stone, and the humble builder of the 
home may some near time demand a house not built of 
perishing wood but go to the everlasting hills for marble 
and for granite. While riding across the great rocky ridge 
a few days ago I watched from my window the exhaustless 
resources of granite rock that some future alarmist may 
claim to be in danger of being monopolized, and caught a 
vision of a kindly supply when reckless forestry shall have 
laid low the last good tree. When that time shall come I 
warn you citizens of this peaceful Coast that all the advan- 
tage of position will lie in the gerat Inland Empire, and no 
appeal to a future Interstate Commerce Commission can 
prevent their easy capture of the markets. 

How shall we get the best and still conserve our forests 
is no sma!l question, and foolish the man who thinks he can 
name the way. There may be some little hints of possible 
solution picked up along the road, but no man or set of men 
has yet devised a sufficient solution of the problem. 

Two Prime Propositions. 

There are two principal propositions affecting this ques- 
tion I would submit for your consideration: IVirst, that the 
forests will be conserved when, and only when, they become 
worth conserving. The lumbefman may be a despoiler, but 
he generally is no fool. He may be, and always should be, 
a philanthropist and a philosopher, but he will be bound to 
watch those departments just as he handles his plant, and 
will seek to make every one of them a self-supporting part. 

And so we see that, when the dear public shall be suffi- 
ciently instructed by the periodic press and so willing to 
save tor their children and grandchildren that they will be 
willing to help to pay the price, then, and not till then, will 
true forest conservation begin to be a fact. 

My second proposition: No waste of time or effort should 


be spent in trying to grow rew trees where other things 
could be more successfully raised. Much of our present 
forest area, especially in the South, is upon ground that by 
wise drainage and fertilizing could be made to grow a hun 
dred crops for food before a single one of suitable trees could 
be produced. ‘Therefore, to the Southland the problem quite 
largely reduces itself to growing trees on its more hilly parts. 

‘rhe Appalachian range has been much discussed, and we 
may hope for demonstration there of “how to do it.” The 
Ozark mountains in western Arkansas and Missouri are also 
well worth caring for. Alabama, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia also have large fields for conservation. Your own 
great West presents a problem by itself. 

A sane and wise conservation of standing forests and the 
careful handling of them must come before all thought of 
reforestation can be considered. As stated before, nothing 
but higher values can give much encouragement to any effort 
for this saving of trees, if they be not made worth the effort. 

Reforestation and the Razorback. 

Next we come to the question of regrowth, and when we 
shall have settled in our minds the sort of soil and kind of 
land on which the new trees should be made to grow the 
problem will then become an easier one. When John Sher- 
man said ‘The way to resume is to resume” he tritely spoke 
a great trath well known to all men who “do things.” ‘The 
way to grow a tree is “to grow it’—to plant, to segregate, 
to nourish, and above all to protect and let kindly Nature do 
the rest. ‘That is all there is to it, even though it sounds 
almost too simple. The yellow pine of the Seuth gladly 
seeks to help in the mission of “multiplying and replenish- 
ing the earth,” and only needs man’s care that it may have 
its fair chance. There is a soil; there is a seed; the one 
receiving the other promptly responds and a little care and 
a little expense of time will soon start up the growth which 
in its own good time will have produced for future years 
another forest. In its natural reproduction in the South 
there is a little difficulty that has been often noted and 
commented on. The question has been asked why does the 
new growth differ so trom the older one? Where once was 
seen almost entirely the true and more useful species of 
yellow pine comes oftentimes in the new growth a different 
and less worthy kind, frequently termed the bastard or old 
tield pine. What freak of nature has thus been turned to 
disappoint and puzzle us? ‘The reason seems to be a very 
simple one, but to its understanding must be here intro- 
duced an apparent stranger to this discussion. The South 
is prone to boast of its institutions and points with pride 
to the agencies and personalities that have made it great. 
While these agencies have been numerous, yet none probably 
have had larger claim than the genial ‘‘darkey and the mule.” 
They have long been hailed as masters of her soil, but in 
real value and influence, both in its rural and its legal life, 
there is a greater one than these. He roams the forest of 
his own sweet will. His life is held sacred above that of 
his darkey copartner, and woe betide the man who by acci- 
dent or purpose hurts one of the least of these, the razorback. 
His part in this program lies in the simple fact that the 
true species of yellow pine has in its cone an edible nut, 
and if one of these escape his porcine scent aud get a scare 
in life’s enterprise its tender and juicy stem again affords 
a living for the friend of Armour and of Swift, and its de- 
struction is most sure. On the other hand, the other or less 
worthy tree has bitter nut and tougher shoot. So to the 
other care must be added that of the liberal use of barbed 
wire to exclude his hogship from the field. 

State and Federal Co-operation. 

So much for the simple way in which to conserve and 
reforest. How shall these simple things be brought about? 
It is idle to talk about individual lumbermen essaying the 
task. The multitude of his cares and worries stand squarely 
across the way. Nothing short of most thorough, most in- 
telligent organization, can hope to get results. In the very 
nature of things this is not iikely to be. Can we assume 
that all instinct for serving self will be set aside and prosaic 
man become so much of a philanthropist as to yield all hope 
for the present simply that his descendants may have easy 
paths? Our knowledge of the frailties of selfish humanity 
excludes the hope that individuals will ever undertake so 
great a task; but he should be man enough to respond in 
most intense interest to a codperation by individuals and the 
state, for “to this favor must it come at last.” The future 
welfare of the state must be its own inspiration for present 
action. In plain terms, conservation of our forests must be 
effected through state and national agencies. Denuded lands 
suitable to tree culture must be acquired and held and cared 
for by the government that belongs to ail OL us. ‘Ine 5 ate 
lives on while individuals perish from the earth. ‘The state 
has no such problems of daily bread to solve as has the 
lone man. ‘The state can borrow money at 2 percent while 
business men pay 6, and taxes that would make havoc for 
the individual capital have no terror for the state. 

All we as lumbermen can do is to lend our sympathetic 
interest and to codperate with those on whom the state has 
laid the burden of finding ways and means to serve our 
present condition and our future need. And this great con- 
vention of affiliated associations can do no wiser or better 
thing than to give most earnest pledge to stand by every 
sane and intelligent effort to secure the best and most last- 
ing service from the trees we love so well; and it were well 
if at this time we make effective organization for real work 
along these lines. The public mind has been inflamed, has 
been alarmed, needlessly and beyond good reason, and the 
trend just now is to hold the lumberman alone responsible 
for the condition of things which threatens us. We are 
strong enough and I believe we are wise enough, if we will 
but as a body take hold of these questions and give them 
the careful study and thought they need, bearing ever in 
mind such coéjperation as will give results that will be ap- 
plauded by the great public, which, after all, intends to 
recognize the demands of equity and right. 


This concluded the addresses of the first session, and 
Secretary Smith followed with a number of announce- 
ments and read the names of the committees for the con- 
vention as prepared by President Long: 

Nominations—D. E. Skinner, chairman; J. “A. Freeman, 
William Irvine. 

Credentials and auditing—N. H. 
E. Rhodes, C. A. Doty. 

Resolutions—E. G. Griggs, chairman; W. C. Miles, J. A. 
Bruce, E. C. Fosburgh, J. B. White, W. B. Stillwell, J. P. 
McGoldrick, A. L. Osborn, A. EK. Beebee, William Irvine. 
Tribute to the Late Congressman Francis W. Cushman. 

At this point D. E. Skinner, of San Francisco, chair 
man of the lumbermen’s tariff committee of the Pacific 
coast, addressed the convention briefly regarding th 
death of Representative Francis W. Cushman, of the 
second congressional district of Washington, paying hin 
a high tribute for his services to the nation and to the 
section of the country which he represented, and particu 
larly calling attention to the able assistance he has give! 
during the present session of Congress to the lumbermen 
in aiding them to retain a large part of the present duty 
on Jumber. In conclusion Mr. Skinner suggested tha‘ 
when the session terminate it adjourn to meet at ! 
o’clock the next morning, so as to transact what busines 
was necessary and then adjourn in time to catch a spé 
cial electric car at 10:45, to take the members of th 
convention to Tacoma, the home of the late Representa 
tive Cushman, to attend his funeral there at 1 p. m. 

J. A. Freeman thought that a committee should | 
appointed to draft resolutions of sympathy on the deat 


Clapp, jr., chairman; J. 
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f Representative Cushman. At the suggestion of the 


Chair, however, this matter was referred to the resolu- 
‘ions committee. 


Mr. Skinner stated that those in charge of the services 
‘or the funeral on the following day at the Armory in 
'acoma wished to know how many seats should be re- 


served for the visiting lumbermen and a standing vote 


howed that a large number would attend. 

In asking those who would be able to attend the 
ineral to stand in the convention, President Long 
aid this tribute to Representative Cushman: ‘‘ This 
ian served us better than any other man in Con- 
gress, and I think we should all pay this last honor to 
his memory.’’ 

E. G..Ames, of Port Gamble, made a few remarks, 
alling the attention of the visiting lumbermen to the 
buildings in the exposition in which they would find 
the various lumber and forest exhibits. At the con- 
clusion of his talk President Long remarked that he 
thought the lumbermen of the West had an eye to busi- 
ness in their welcoming of the visitors. 

After an announcement that the odd lengths confer- 
ence would be held at 3 p. m. recess was declared until 
9 a. m. Tuesday. 

THE ODD LENGTHS CONFERENCE. 


Those who were interested in the odd lengths confer- 
ence assembled in the Hoo-Hoo House shortly after 3 
p. m. Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the man 
who was probably more responsible than anyone else 
for bringing the National convention to Seattle, because 
of the able work he did for Seattle at the last annual 
convention in Minneapolis, called the convention to 
order and suggested that officers be named. John A. 
Bruce, of Strader, La., was elected chairman and R. A. 
Kellogg, of Spokane, secretary. 

W. A. Whitman, of Tacoma, Wash., asked as to the 
objects of the conference. Chairman Bruce replied 
that the idea of encouraging the sale of odd lengths 
was not a new one. At the Minneapolis meeting a year 
ago the matter was discussed as to odd lengths of siding 
and this conference had been called to arrive at some 
conclusion as to standardizing odd lengths of ceiling, 
flooring ete. 

W. H. Oliver, of Seattle, spoke at length, explaining 
that the cedar manufacturers of the Coast had been very 
successful in disposing of odd lengths in siding, and they 
took the ground that if they could dispose of odd lengths 
of cedar siding they believed that other manufacturers 
of siding could do the same thing. 

Ed R. Hogg, of Seattle, explained that cedat manu- 
facturers would not accept orders for a specified length 
of siding, but shipped it as it runs, 20 percent 9-foot 
lengths and shorter and 80 percent of 10- to 18-foot 
lengths. Siding is sold as low as 3 feet, but manufactur- 
ers did not insist on shipping anything shorter than 
4 feet. 

W. C. Bowman, of Kansas City, Mo., said that yellow 
pine manufacturers had to dispose of short lengths at 
reduced prices, and he did not see why they could not 
dispose of their short lengths as the cedar people do. 

M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, stated that he could 
not speak authoritatively for the yellow pine manufac- 
turers, but the matter had been taken up two ars 
previous by them and it had been decided that millmen 
could ship odd lengths if they desired, but he did not 
believe that many had done so and he doubted that, at 
the present low prices of yellow pine, the yellow pine 
manufacturers would adopt the odd length plan unless 
all other lumber manufacturers did so. 

In reply to a question Secretary George K. Smith, 
of the Southern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. 
Louis, stated that his association had standardized odd 
































lengths, but he did not think many were shipping odd 
lengths except in car lots to the larger markets, and 
that those who were selling retail yards were not doing 
so. He stated that millmen objected to providing sepa- 
rate bins for odd lengths, not believing it would pay. 

E. O. McGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash., thought that the 
conference should recommend to the National meeting 
the next morning that steps be taken by the different 
associations to standardize odd lengths. Paul E. Page, 
of Buckley, suggested that the odd lengths include bevel 
siding, drop siding, finish, flooring and ceiling. 

R. A. Long did not want to oppose a step in advance, 
but he believed that the present was an inopportune time 
to make such a change in the custom of the trade, as 
at this time manufacturers are dependent upon the buyer, 
and if attempt were made at present to force odd lengths 
on the buyer it would fail. He believed that indications 
pointed to an early resumption of a strong demand for 
lumber, and then would be the proper time to bring 
about this change. However, he agreed that the present 
was a good time to discuss it. 

W. A. Whitman thought the National association 
should be asked to submit it to the individual asso- 
ciations. 

D. E. Skinner, of San Francisco, thought that the 
matter should be left to the board of governors of the 
National association to submit to the individual asso- 
ciations for their vote, the majority of votes to govern. 

Paul E. Page called attention to the fact that the 
cedar manufacturers of Washington had had no trouble 
in disposing of odd lengths of cedar siding at a great 
saving to the mill. 

George W. Hotchkiss, the veteran secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke from a re- 
tailer’s side and said that his association had discussed 
this matter several times in the last few years, and that 
its members had disapproved of it because they did not 
want to have so many different lengths of lumber in 
their yards. He said their yards were not big enough. 
He declared the time was not ripe to force odd lengths 
on the trade, but he believed that a suitable time was 
near at hand, and that it was well to discuss the matter 
now and prepare the minds of the public for it, and in 
two or three years the change might be brought about. 
Hg had been in the white pine lumber business sixty 
years, and had found it hard to dispose of shorter 
lengths than 10-foot, but he believed the day near at 
hand when shorter lengths would have to be used. 

Chairman Bruce called the attention of the conference 
to the fact that odd lengths was the subject it had for 
discussion, and not the matter of short lengths. 

William L. Hall, of the Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C., was called upon. He said that it was not in the 
province of the Forest Service to speak regarding the 
policy of making this change at the present time. That 
it should be done he thoroughly believed as soon as 
manufacturers and users of lumber could so arrange. 
He looked at the matter from a conservation standpoint. 

George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., ex- 
plained that the idea was to make universal the use of 
odd lengths in siding, ceiling, flooring and finish, but not 
as yet for other kinds of lumber. 

Mr. Hotchkiss called attention to one of the objec- 
tions of the dealers, being that they objected to paying 
for odd lengths as the next highest length, and if this 
were not insisted upon he thought that much of the 
objection of the retailer would be removed. Mr. Watson 
explained that the millmen did not propose to charge 
any more than the real measure, but that they merely 
wanted to get rid of the odd lengths. 

P. D. Roe, of Port Moody, B. C., agreed, with John 
Sherman, that the way to resume is to resume. He did 


not think that talking about it would help the matter 
much. His company had had no trouble in disposing of 
odd lengths of siding or casing and base. He believed 
that odd lengths of ceiling, drop siding and flooring 
should also be disposed of to the conservation of timber 
and profit. 

Upon request for his views on the subject, Chairman 
Bruce stated that at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Cypress association, a year ago, odd lengths of molding 
were standardized and that fifty-four cypress mills were 
shipping odd lengths without complaint and at a great 
saving. He believed that if the National association 
made standard odd lengths of flooring, siding and finish 
his association would approve of it, and that inside of a 
year all of the mills would be able to find a market for 
odd lengths of this material. 

H. W. Stuchell, of Everett, Wash., explained that in 
the shipping of 412,000 feet of cedar siding from his 
mill there was a saving of 3% percent in shipping odd 
lengths. Mr. Stuchell declared that not many mills 
were yet in shape to bundle short lengths with long 
lengths, but would do so as soon as sheds and other 
arrangements were completed. After further discussion 
a motion of Paul E. Page was adopted unanimously, 
amid applause, to the effect that it was the sense of the 
conference, to be reported to the National association 
meeting at next day’s session, that odd lengths in 
molding, flooring, drop and bevel siding, finish and parti- 
tion be considered standard, and that the approval and 
aid of the National association be enlisted in this. 

President Long, of the National association, explained 
that all the association could do would be to recom- 
mend the matter favorably to the individual associations 
for their action. 


Another Tribute to Representative Cushman. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Minneapolis, paid a high tribute 
to the late Representative Francis W. Cushman, whose 
funeral was to be held the next day in Tacoma. Mr. 
Rhodes stated that he had spent the last winter in 
Washington, D. C., as a member of the committee look- 
ing after the tariff on lumber and that he wished to 
testify to the sterling qualities and the high integrity 
possessed by Mr. Cushman. He declared that Mr. Cush- 
man did more than anyone else to help the lumbermen to 
retain the tariff on lumber and that the lumbermen of 
this country owed him a great debt. He believed it 
fitting that this last tribute be paid him of attending 
his funeral in a body. 

This concluded the proceedings of the odd lengths 
conference and it adjourned sine die. The following 
were present: 


S. E. Slade, San Francisco, Cal.; 8. E. Slade Lumber Co. 

W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; 8S. E. Slade Lumber Co. 

A. F. Peterson, Hoquiam; National Box & Lumber Co. 

R. H. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C.; British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. 

A. W. Hayland. Seattle; Preston Mill Company. 

M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. 

Lewis Montgomery, Portland; Oregon Timber & Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Bowman. Kansas City; Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. 

W. BE. Guild, Wiggins,-Miss.; Finkbine Lumber Co. 

J. P. Keating, Portland, Ore.; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 

H. S. Childs, Minneapolis, Minn.; chief inspector Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

. C. Bronson, Seattle; Day Lumber Co. 

R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Cc. B. Sweet, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

J. A. Dewar, Nelson, B. C.: Porto Rico Lumber Co. 

J. S. Emerson, Port Moody, B. C.; Emerson Lumber Co. 

P. D. Roe, Port Moody, B. C.; Emerson Lumber Co. 

IE. C. Mahoney, Port Moody, B. C.; Emerson Lumber Co. 

W. H. Oliver, Seattle; Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co. 

Hl. W. Stuchell, Everett; Eclipse Mill Co. 

Ed R. Hogg. Seattle; Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 

George E. Watson, New Orleans, La.; Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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W. A. Anstie, Nelson, B. C.; secretary Mountain Lumber 
Manutacturers’ Association. 


W. H. Higgins, Vancouver, B. C.; Pacific Coast Logging Co. 
Thomas Bordeaux, Seattle; Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co, 
N. C. Biddle, St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
Paul E. Page, Buckley; Page Lumber Co. 

A. G. Hanson, Enumclaw; White River Lumber Co. 

H. Kirk, Seattle; Seattle Lumber Co. 

D. L. Wing, Washington, D. C.; Bureau of Corporations. 

George W. Hotchkiss, Chicazo, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

William L. Hall, Washington, D. C.; Forest Service. 

E. O. McGlaudin, Hoquiam; North Western Lumber Co. 
GUESTS OF THE EXFOSITION OFFICIALS. 
The recess following the first regular session began 

just before 2 o’clock and on invitation of the exposition 

management the visiting lumbermen were given a 

luncheon in the New York State building cafe, the offi- 

cial entertaining place of the exposition. A large 
cial entertaining place of the exposition. 

Over the cigars Josiah Collins, of Seattle, chairman of 
the committee on special events and ceremonies of the 
exposition, in a few brief words expressed the appre- 
ciation of the exposition in having within its gates 
such a representative delegation of business men from all 
over the country. No set program of talks had been 
arranged, but it was timely that someone should respond 
to Chairman Collins’ welcome, and with one single 
thought the lumbermen present called upon E. F. Cartier 
Van Dissel, of Spokane, who is known in the Inland 
Empire as the prince of afterdinner speakers, to reply 
in behalf of the visitors. Mr. Van Dissel was equal to 
the occasion and, in his usual happy vein, told how glad 
he and his fellow lumbermen were that they were able 
to be present. 

Several others were called upon informally for a few 
temarks and responded briefly, including Capt. J. B. 
White, of Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, 
Ga.; President R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. 
Freeman, St. Louis, Mo., and V. H. Beckman, of Seattle. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon the delegates to the 
National convention and the visiting lumbermen spent 
the balance of the afternoon viewing things of interest 
about the exposition. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. 

Tuesday was one of those days for which the Puget 
sound country is famous. While Sunday and Monday the 
skies were threatening, Tuesday they were blue and the 
air was balmy, as the lumbermen gathered for the second 
day of the meeting in the assembly room of the Hoo-Hoo 
House. 

It was 10:08 a. m. when President R. A. Long rapped 
for order and announced that the session would be a 
brief one, owing to the necessity of adjourning very 
shortly to proceed to Tacoma to attend the funeral of 
the late Representative Francis W. Cushman. 

Secretary Smith read the report of the credentials 
committee giving the number of delegates accredited 
to each association as follows: 





Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... Ss 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 3 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


North Carolina Pine Association....... rae 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association................... 3 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manygfacturers’ Associ- 


ATION 2... cece eee cere eee eeeees ste ote e cece eens + 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association......... 12 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association............ 3 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 5 
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John A. Bruce, of Strader, La., who was chairman of 
the odd lengths conference held the afternoon previous, 
reported its recommendations, which were adopted 
unanimously, as follows: 

It is the sense of this meeting that in the manufacture of 
all lumber odd as well as even lengths be standard in 
flocring, ceiling, partition, finish, moldings, drop and bevel 
siding, and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is hereby requested to approve this action and urge its adop- 
tion by its affiliated associations. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., who rep- 
resented the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington, D. C., at the hearings before the 
subcommittee on car service and demurrage of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners, of 
which Franklin P. Lane, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is chairman, was called upon by President 
R. A. Long for a report at this meeting of the action 
taken. Mr. Rhodes stated that the subcommittee that 
had been at work for some time a month ago presented 
its tentative report of the universal demurrage rules. 
It then arranged for a hearing at Washington, re- 
questing representatives of the various classes of ship- 
pers and of the railroads to attend the meeting to dis- 
cuss the recommendations of this subcommittee. This 
meeting was presided over by Commissioner Lane, but 
it was in no way a matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The shippers were well represented; 
all the larger interests of the country were represented ; 
the traffic officials of the railroads and counsel of the 
railroads were there, and representatives of the various 
associations. Two days were spent in discussing tenta- 
tive demurrage rules. The plan of the committee was to 
get ideas of both the shippers and the receivers and to 
amend their proposed code of rules that it might be 
presented at the meeting of the National Railway Com- 
missioners’ Association to be held in October this year, 
and if that association acts upon the matter, and is able 
to get together on anything like a universal set of demur- 
rage rules, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
interest itself in it and promulgate these rules as the 
standard. 

The rules presented by the subcommittee did not pro- 
vide for any reciprocity between shippers and carriers 
in the matter of prompt loading and handling on the 
cars, and the shippers present and through their various 
representatives were almost unanimous in demanding a 
rule which will provide for averaging all hours of free 
time which is granted to a shipper for loading or a 


receiver for unloading cars. The so called ‘‘ Debit and 
eredit’’ plan was recommended. The subcommittee did 
not seem to favor this plan in the first place, but in 
view of the universal demand for it the probabilities 
are that such a provision will be incorporated in the 
report that the subcommittee will make to the national 
association in October. The following average agree- 
ment plan was recommended by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association and was favorably commented upon: 

1. Upon demand of any shipper or receiver, any carload 
freight carrier shall strike a monthly average of car loading 
and unioading time with such shipper or receiver as follows: 

2. For every period of twenty-four hours’ free time 
unexpired, when a car is released from holding by shipper 
or receiver, he shall receive credit for one day, which credit 
shall be set against any period of twenty-four hours or part 
thereof for which a day’s charge would be made in excess 
of free time, during which he may hold a car from the 
service of the same carrier within the same calendar month, 
but in no case shall more than one day’s credit be allowed 
to the shipper or receiver on any one car loaded or unloaded 
within the free time allowed under the rules. 

3. At the end of the calendar month such contracting 
earrier shall only assess car demurrage charges against 
shipper or receiver so agreeing for days in excess of free 
time uncanceled by release in accordance with the rules. 

4. In accounting, each car and its holding record shall 
be considered to belong to the ‘month in which the car is 
released. 

Continuing Mr. Rhodes said: 

It was fouad impossible to recommend a plan to this 
association that would meet with the approval of all the 
shippers on account of the different conditions existing with 
the different shippers. ‘They were unable to agree upon 
details. They could not define a specific rule because of 
the different conditions of the people in the different sections 
of the country, but the principle of the “debit and credit” 
plan was heartily recommended, and it will be some such a 
rule as that that this committee will recommend. Just 
what rules the subcommittee will draw up is not now known, 
but they will give us a chance to be heard before it is turned 
over to the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is an 
especially important matter to retail dealers who receive 
lumber, and might say that in the rules proposed by the 
commission there was no time charge for the inability of 
receiver or shipper to load or unload freight because of 
inclement weather, and point was made that time should 
be taken out for rain or snow in the loading or unloading 
of lumber, and that will be agreed to. Lumber will not be 
specifically mentioned, as no specific commodity is mentioned, 
but the rule will apply to lumber, so that time may be taken 
out for inclement weather. In addition there was a demand 
on the part of the shippers for time for loading when re- 
quired to furnish and stake flat and gondola cars. An ex- 
tended discussion ensued as to the length of time required 
to block and secure certain kinds of freight, and it was at 
that time that we suggested the time for staking lumber 
loads be exempt. The railroad subcommittee finds that 
because of the varied conditions in different parts of the 
country the best they can do is to adopt general rules— 
nothing specific—because of the conditions being so different 
in different parts of the country and in different kinds of 
business. 

Mr. Rhodes stated he would like to have the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association indorse his action 
there in committing this body to a general ‘‘debit and 
credit’’ free time allowance. He called attention to the 
fact that this should be done in writing, as the sub- 
committee requested that the association’s letters should 
be filed with the chairman and that it go on record to 
that extent. 

A motion prevailed accepting the report of Mr. 
Rhodes, which carried with it the approval of his action. 

President Long announced that as E. A. Ziegler, of 
the Forest Service, Washington, D. C., was not present, 
but probably would be present later, the reading of his 
paper would be postponed. President Long suggested 
that a motion to adjourn would be in order. 

D. E. Skinner thereupon said: 

In commemoration of the love and regard in which we 
hold the memory of the late Francis W. Cushman, I move 
that this convention dees now adjourn to attend his funeral 
in Tacoma, to meet again at 4:30 p. m. 

Mr. Skinner’s motion prevailed, and the meeting ad- 
journed. A delegation of nearly forty lumbermen there- 
upon took a special car at the entrance to the exposition 
gates for Tacoma, where they attended the funeral of 
the late Representative Cushman at the Armory at 
Tacoma, seats having been reserved for them. 


FUNERAL OF THE HON. FRANCIS W. CUSHMAN. 

All that was mortal of the late Francis W. Cushman, 
for ten years representative of Washington at the 
national capital, was-laid to rest July 13 in Tacoma 
cemetery. The public services were conducted in the 
National Guard armory, in the presence of more than 
5,000 persons, not one of whom was present attracted 
by that idle curiosity usually associated with the last 
ceremonies attendant upon a public man’s obsequies, 
but all of whom came to tender a sincere and genuinely 
sorrowful tribute. The casket reposed in state in the 
armory, almost hidden and surrounded on all sides by 
masses of flowers, elaborate set pieces and masses of 
choice blossoms from various societies, fraternities and 
individual friends from far and near. Gen. James M. 
Ashton, chairman of the citizens’ committee having 
the services in charge, stated to the vast congregation: 
‘*We have assembled to pay our sad farewell, in this 
life at least, over the remains of our distinguished 
congressman, firm friend and neighbor, Francis W. 
Cushman.’’ Rev. M. A. Casey, of the First Methodist 
church, followed with an eloquent prayer. Warm 
tributes of sorrow, esteem and respect were paid by Hon. 
John L. Wilson and Dr. Alfred W. Martin, interspersed 
with appropriate music by a selected choir and by 
Kelley’s band. 

The active pallbearers were: Allen C. Mason, David 
Huggins, J. A. Pease, R. F. Laffoon, L. F. Gault, J. L. 
MeMurray, Fred 8. Fogg and F. E. Bunney. The 
funeral cortege, one of the longest ever seen in Tacoma, 
was over twenty minutes passing a given point. The 
honorary pallbearers were: 

Hon. J. H. McGraw, of Seattle, former governor of 
Washington. 

Hon, John Arthur, of Seattle. 

Hon. J. M. Frink, of Seattle. 

Hon. Day Crowley, Vancouver, Wash. 


Hon. A. G. Foster, of Tacoma, former United States 
senator. 


Hon. Edward Whitson, ef Spekane, judge of the United 
States court 


Hon. C. H. Hanford, of Seattle, judge of the United 
States court. 


Hon. Albert E, Mead, of Bellingham, former governor 
of Washington. 

. A. Perkins, of Tacoma. 

William Jones, of Tacoma. 

A. S. Taylor, of Everett. 

Hon. F. H. Rudkin, chief justice of the supreme court 
of the state. 

Herbert 8. Griggs, of Pierce County Bar Association. 

John T. Bibb, president of the Commercial Club. 

John W. Linck, mayor of city of Tacoma. 

J. B. Hawthorne, president of the city council. 

After the conclusion of the public services the re 
mains were escorted by an imposing funeral cortege, 
consisting largely of Master Masons, Royal Arch 
Masons and Knights Templar; sixteen mounted mem- 
bers of Troop B, of which Representative Cushman was 
long a member; sixty delegates from the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which had adjourned 
its annual meeting in Seattle to attend the funeral; 
the congressional delegation from the national capital, 
and others, to the late home of the distinguished con- 
gressman, where, after a short service, the casket was 
taken to the cemetery and the body buried under 
Masonie auspices, over a thousand persons witnessing 
the ceremonies, which were concluded by a prayer by 
the Rev. Charles Y. Grimes. 
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PRAYER OFFERED BY THE CHAPLAIN OF 
THE NATIONAL HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES JULY 8, AT THE SESSION FOL- 
LOWING THE DEATH OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FRANCIS W. CUSHMAN. 


Our Father in heaven, we come to Thee under 
the shadow of a great cloud, yet unshaken in 
our faith and confidence in Thy boundless love. 
Thou knowest how strong are the ties of friend- 
ship woven ’twixt the Members of this House, so 
when one is taken from our midst, though it is 
to a larger life in one of the “many mansions,” 
our hearts are rent with grief. But we thank 
Thee, our Father, that we were permitted to know 
and love Francis W. Cushman, one of nature’s 
noblemen; strong, brilliant, versatile of mind; 
warm, loving, genial of heart; pure, spotless of 
character. He gave himself without reserve to 
his people, his State, his Nation, and leaves hbe- 
hind him an enviable reputation. 

We cannot solve the mysteries of life or death, 
but we can trust Thee; be this our solace; and 
may the hope which burns bright and beckons us 
onward to the realms of immortal life comfort 
the broken-hearted mother; the brother who will 
miss the warm handclasp and the welcome voice; 
and, O Father, be Thou strength and comfort to 
the little woman who has walked faithfully by 
his side in the tender ties of wedlock, in sunshine 
and in shadow, in victory and defeat, in joy and 
in sorrow; and bring us all together, we beseech 
Thee, sometime, somewhere, to part no more, and 
eons of praise we will ever give to Thee. 

Behold, we know not anything; 
We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all 

And every winter change to spring. 

For Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 











RAILROAD WEIGHT CONFERENCE. 


A meeting of representatives from different lumber 
associations on the Coast was held at the Hoo-Hoo House 
to discuss the matter of obtaining correct weights and 
redress for overweights from the railroads. Present at 
the conference were the following: 

A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 

F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

J. P. Keating, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., Portland, Ore. 
W. C. Yeomans, Yeomans Lumber Co., Pe Ell, Wash. 

G. B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 

A. B. Wastell, secretary Oregon & Washington Lumber Mfrs. 

Association, Portland, Ore. 

R. A. Kellogg, secretary Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. 

After a lengthy discussion, it was decided to refer the 
entire matter to the different Coast associations, with 
recommendations that each form freight bureaus to look 
after claims and adjustments. The Oregon & Washing- 
ton association recently has established such a bureau, 
which is very successful. Likely other Coast associations 
soon will form similar freight bureaus. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


The delegates and visiting lumbermen were late in 
assembling Wednesday morning, due largely to being 
up late the night before at the reception and ball and 
other social features. ‘There was also delay in waiting 
on the committee on resolutions, which spent some time 
deliberating in the gentlemen’s smoking room of the 
Hoo-Hoo House, which was used as a committee room. 

It was 10:55 a. m. when President R. A. Long called 
the convention to order, and Secretary George K. Smith 
read the report of the auditing committee, consisting 
of N. H. Clapp, jr., chairman; C. A. Doty and J. E. 
Rhodes. The committee found the accounts of the asso- 
ciation all. right. 

The next order of business was the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, presented by Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma, Wash., chairman of the committee, who said: 

The committee on resolutions has spent considerable time 
and work on these resolutions, and I therefore suggest that 
the secretary of the convention read them all through first 
before they are taken up individually and discussed. 

The resolutions were then read by Secretary Smith as 
they were passed to him, some in uncompleted form, by 
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B. Stillwell, secretary of the resolutions committee. 
The resolutions were listened to with much interest by 
hose present. When the secretary came to the resolu- 
ion regarding the death of Representative Francis W. 
Cushman Major Griggs said: 

Mr. President, I move that we deviate from our regular 
ustom and consider and adopt this resolution at once. 


This motion prevailed. 

On completing the reading of the resolutions for that 
ommittee by Secretary George K. Smith, J. A. Freeman 
tated that because he believed the resolutions committee 
ad faithtully done its work and fully considered the 
natters presented to the association he heartily approved 
f everything set forth therein, and therefore moved the 
doption of the resolutions that had just been read. His 
notion prevailed. The resolutions follow: 


WHEREAS, Uniform grades and uniform nomenclature as a 
icans of describing values are of paramount importance in 
ie conduct of the lumber business; be it 

Resolved, That at least one delegate to the National asso- 
iation’s conventions, appointed by each association annually, 

selected with a view to his fitness to assist in bringing 
bout the uniformity above mentioned as nearly as can be 
tiained, and that a discussion of these matters be a feature 
of the National association meeting held hereafter; be it 

Resolved, That your committee approve the suggestion of 
resident Long, that a clearing house department be organ- 
zed within the National association, and we recommend that 
the secretary be requested to effect such an organization, 
a to the approval of the president and board of man- 

gers of this association; be it 

Resolved, That the best inierests of the National asso- 
iation would be conserved by authorizing the board of 
covernors, if it deem it best, to take such steps as are 
thought necessary to establish the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation at such central point as may be decided upon as 
ving most advantageous to the interests of the association ; 
be it 

Resolved, That in the demise of Hon. Francis W. Cush- 
man we join the entire country in mourning the loss of one 
who was every inch a man, with a stature above that of 
ordinary men. The horizon of his public service and future 
was limited only by the utmost bounds of our national oppor- 
tunity. Seldom in history are logic and humor, with patuos, 
tenderness and strength, combined with such stalwart, un- 
flinching adherence to his ideals ; and 

WHEREAS, As the last months of his life were largely de- 
voted to our cause it is peculiarly fitting that this annual 
convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion tender to his family its most heartfelt sympathy and 
the fullest acknowledgment of its appreciation of his services 
and the nation’s loss; be it 

Resolved, That this memorial be entered on the minutes 
of this meeting. 


Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation recommends for the serious consideration of its board 
of governors at an early date the code of .ethics of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress, as promulgated at its 
session in Chicago, June 7-9, 1909, thus bringing the same to 
the attention of affiliated associations. 


WHEREAS, National neglect of the American merchant 
marine in overseas trade has brought on a condition that 
mmenaces not only the prosperity but the actual security of 
the United States—as witness the humilia:ing dependence 
of our battleship fleet in its voyage around the world on 
foreign colliers that could not lawfully be employed in time 
of war and 

WuHereEas, This country is now losing hundreds of millions 
of dollars yearly because of the lack of proper facilities to 
carry its own mail and express, passengers and merchandise 
to points with which we have no adequate means of com- 
munication; and 

Wuereas, The American people need a naval reserve of 
American ships and sailors, and need to keep at home in 
the channels of American trade and industry these millions 
of money now being paid to the ships of foreign govern- 
ments, our rivals in commerce and possible enemies in war ; 
and 

WHEREAS, There are now pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives several measures that would, if passed, help 
materially to give us facilities that would be of great 
benefit to American agriculture, manufacturers and com- 
merce, benefiting both capital and labor, without in any way 
being a burden upon the taxpayers of the country; and 

WHEREAS, Every president of the Uniied States, from 
Washington to Taft, has declared in more or less emphatic 
terms for government action in this direction; and 

WuerREAS, National and local organizations representing 
practically every phase of our financial, commercial and 
industrial life have repeatedly adopted strong resolutions 
favoring immediate action; and 

WHEREAS, One of these—namely, the bill amending the 
cean mail act of March &, 1891—-has passed the United 
States Senate without a dissenting vote and is now pending 
before the House committee on postoffice and post roads; 
and 

WHEREAS, American people, at a cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, are constructing the Panama canal to 
connect the waters of the Atlantic and Pac.fic oceans; and 

WaEae AS, Without American merchant ships to use this 
canal these vast expenditures for this construction will prove 

have only been a subsidy to the ships and trade of foreign 
sovernment; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the great necessity of our country right 
w is direct, swift and regular steamship communication, 
under the American flag, with the chief countries of Souih 
America, Australasia and the Orient, and that to this end 

ocean mail bill should be immediately taken up and 
sed by the House of Representatives; and be it 
Resolved, That as another siep toward the restoration of 

shipping, Congress should at once extend our coastwise 
s to Panama and the Philippine islands ; and be it 
esolved, That this meeting warmly commends the loyal 
port given this cause upon all occasions by the President 








vice president of the United States, the entire cabinet 


all the members of the United States Senate, the speaker 
© House, the chairman and many members of the House 
‘mittee on postoffice and post roads and a large number 
itizens prominent in public and private life throughout 
entire country; and be it further 

esolved, That the president and board of directors of the 
onal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
es be requested to immediately transmit these resolutions 
ur representatives in Congress and urge upon them the 
ssity of giving the subject referred to their hearty 
ort. 


‘csolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered 
the management of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
the courtesies extended to our people and for the mag- 
‘ent exhibition provided for the entertainment of all the 


esolved, That we the delegates to the National Lumber 
1ufacturers’ Association convention are under many obli- 
weed to the Hoo-Hoo, House for the courtesies so cordially 
ered us. 

‘esolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
tion finds in the beautiful Hoo-Hoo House a convenient, 
ightful and esthetic meeting place, and that there be 
‘ended, by our secretary, to the officers of the Hoo-Hoo 
se our praise for its enterprise and foresight in pro- 
ng a house for our fraternity, and that also the secre 
y extend our cordial thanks for many kindnesses shown 
delegates attending this convention. 


solved, That the hearty thanks of this association are 
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due for the generous hospitality and glad welcome extended 
to us by the citizens of Seattle, individually and collectively, 
through its various organizations; and be it further 

Resolved, That our great appreciation therefore is hereby 
made a matter of record. 


Resolved, That this convention wishes to express its sin- 
cere regret at the inability of J. E. Defebaugh, by illness, to 
be present with us at this auspicious time, and that this 
convention desires to express its full appreciation of his 
services in the cause of our industry and this organization, 
and that this resolution be telegraphed to Mr. Defebaugh. 

Wuereas, The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion favors the adoption of all practical and effective means 
of conserving the forests and utilizing their preducts to the 
fullest extent without waste; and 

WHEREAS, The natural desires of lumbermen to conserve 
the forests and eliminate waste in forest products are often 
made impossible of realization through a lack of correct 
information on the part of the consuming public; and 

WHEREAS, The first National Conservation Congress of 
the United States will be held under the auspices of the 
Washington Conservation Association, in the auditorium of 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, on August 26-28, 1909 ; 
and 

Wuereas, It is the purpose of the conservation congress 
to assemble and widely publish facts setting forth the right- 
ful necessities of the lumber industry in respect to conserva- 
tion and the mutually related interests of the public generally 
in respect to that conservation; be it 

Resolved, That this matter be referred to the board of 
governors for such action as inf its judgment it may deem 
best. ? 

WHEREAS, The box manufacturers of the country are the 
best customers of the lumber manufacturing industry in the 
purchase of low’ grade boards, using approximately 
6,000,000,000 feet annually; and 

WHEREAS, Substitute package materials have proven an 
unsatisfactory experiment; be it 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled declares it the sense of this 
meeting that all lumbermen should request that supplies 
furnished their stores and logging camps be delivered in 
wooden packages. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this association be 
extended to President Long for his earnest efforts in behalf 
of the whole lumber industry. 


Election of Officers. 


D. E. Skinner, chairman of the committee on nomina- 
tions, then announced that his committee was ready to 
make its report. He stated that heretofore it had been 
customary for the president of the association to be will- 
ing to act for a second term, but as President Long had 
announced that he would be abroad for the following 
year it would be impossible for him to accept the honor. 


The committee through Mr. Skinner then reported the 
nomination of the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Edward Hines, Chicago. 

First vice president—E. u. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 

Second vice president—-W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 

Treasurer—J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 





These nominations were unanimously approved. 


President R. A. Long spoke briefly regarding the 
assumption of the presidency by Mr. Hines. He said 
he felt sure it was not necessary to introduce Mr. Hines 
to the members of the association after the arduous 
work of the last few months. He said there might be 
many others among the members of the association able 
to preside over its meetings as well as Mr. Hines and 
who would be as willing to preside, but he spoke sin- 
cerely when he said he believed no other man among them 
was as competent to serve in that capacity as Mr. Hines 
had served the association during the last few months. 
President Long’s remarks evoked a storm of applause. 

President Long then named D. E. Skinner, of San 
Francisco, and J. A. Freeman, of St. Louis, a committee 
to escort Edward Hines, the newly elected president, to 
the chair. President Hines took his place amid enthu- 
siastic applause. The retiring president said it would 
be entirely unnecessary to introduce Mr. Hines to the 
convention. President Hines expressed his thanks for 
the honor conferred upon him and delivered an inaugu- 
ratory address which treated of topics of vital interest 
to the lumber industry of this country in an earnest 
and eareful manner characteristic of the speaker. His 
address follows: 


President’s Inaugural Address. 


I thank you for the trust you repose in me and the great 
honor conferred upon me in electing me president of your 
National association. It is an honor indeed to be elected 
president of any lumbermen’s association, no matter how 
small its membership; hence you can appreciate how great 
an honor | consider it to be elected president of this Na- 
tional association, representing, as it does, all the lumber 
manufacturers’ associations of the United States. : 

In the early stages of our business such an association 
was not necessary, the industry then being largely local and 
in a few states. But conditions have changed greatly, it 
being now an industry in several of the New England states 
still, a great industry in Pennsylvania, almost the chief 
industry in all the southeastern states and those along the 
Gulf of Mexico, 1 very important one in Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee and West Virginia, and the most important in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast. It has been for many years 
the chief industry of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
and will continue to be for many years; hence, consider 
how truthfully it can be classed as a national industry. 
Operating in forty-five states and territories, it has become, 
like our great railroad systems of this country, first small 
and local, but now in trunk lines operating from ocean to 
ocean: and has grown to such proportions that the national 
government is giving consideration to it. In order properly 
to meet the larger responsibilities, consequent upon our ex- 
panding industry, we must be thoroughly united with proper 
machinery to obtain such recognition to each of our mem- 
bers as we justly are entitled to. 

Through the resolution offered by United States Senator 
Kittridge, of South Dakota, a bureau of corporations of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor has been investigating 
the lumber industry in all its phases. In presenting his 
resolution, Senator Kittridge took occasion to make state- 
ments regarding the lumber industry which were absolutely 
without founda‘ion, and the insinuations and unjust charges 
made at that time created the general impression in the 
minds of the people of the existence of a lumber trust. 
The very fact that the government has undertaken this 
investigation has confirmed many people in their belief that 
such a trust has existed, and has created a strong prejudice 
in the minds of people against our industry, and influencing 
this vast army of voters to appeal in the strongest terms 


possible through their representatives in Congress further 
to attempt to regulate our business; first, in the recent 
attempt to take om tbe tariff on iumber, thus to open to 
Canada the gates for free lumber, and by doing so break 
up the socalled imaginary lumber trust; also to regulate 
through the Forest Service the cutting of timber and the 
manufacture of lumber. ‘This tendency undoubtedly would 
be followed by further efforts to control and regulate our 
business, and if allowed to continue along such rash, arbi- 
trary and, in some cases, through impracticable, if not 
political agencies, would result practically in the confiscation 
of our a gy 

Gentlemen, we have been asleep. We did not appreciate 
our position and strength when united. Uniess we are 
united we can not accomplish anything in a national way. 
Through local association work in many respects we would 
be fighting at cross purposes. While local organizations 
should deal with questions peculiar to each section, or class 
of timber, the National association should take up those 
larger questions in which the manufacturers of all sections 
have a common interest. 


A Point Overlooked. 


Your association immediately, on the presenting of Sen- 
ator Kittridge’s resolution, should have issued a call for a 
meeting and a committee should have been appointed to go 
to Washington, and there through friendly representatives 
demanded immediately a senatorial or congressional commit- 
tee, so that at the earliest date possible we could have 
proved our innocence, a task easy indeed had we had the 
foresight, intelligence and courage to take the prompt steps 
necessary to have done this. We were so certain of our 
innocence that we did not fully realize the detrimental ef- 
fect which the announcement of this investigation would 
have upon our interests. We felt sure that justice would 
prevail in the end, and that we had little to fear from the 
prosecution. We failed to realize how public sentiment is 
affected by such movements, regardless of the facts or merits 
in the case, but now can see that we should have demanded 
prompt action and the most complete and full investigation 
at onee. Had such action been taken, it would have given 
the democratic party no opportunity or encouragement to 
consider placing the plank in a platform demanding free 
lumber, thus again inflaming the minds of a large proportion 
of American citizens. Again we were asleep. A committee 
should have been in attendance at Denver during the demo- 
cratic national convention prepared to challenge any such 
action. Having many friends in that party, we could have 
brought about such pressure and argument as would have 
prevented this unjust declaration in its platform. But if 
not, in the case of the republican, a committee could have 
influenced a counter plank in the platform, and it would 
have gone on record differently, had we presented a_proper 
protest by the National association; particularly so had we 
been vindicated of the charge of lumber trust and a clean 
bill of health been awarded us in the investigation of the 
lumber trust as the merits deserved. 

The experience of your committee at Washington has 
convinced it that the National association properly organ- 
ized with suitable machinery can demand recognition in all 
legislation on matters pertaining to this industry and obtain 
full justice for each of our members. 


Tariff Sentiment. 


When Congress took up the revision of the tariff the 
sentiment in the country seemed very generally in favor of 
free lumber, and it is safe to say that more than 75 percent 
of the members of Congress were of the same opinion. The 
committee representing the lumbermen which was appointed 
to conduct the campaign in favor of the retention of the 
tariff has been able to demonstrate the results which can 
be accomplished from organized concerted effort. This com- 
mittee was, able to put before the congressmen and the 
country the conditions of the lumber business, with which 
the majority of the people were unfamiliar, and forcibly to 
impress the merits of our cause upon the law makers so 
that in the end we hope to accomplish justice. No undue 
influence of any kind was used in conducting this campaign 
of education and enlightenment. I am more than ever con- 
vinced that the lumbermen of this country consider the 
enormous interests that they represent should take such a 
part in national politics as would obtain for their members 
such recognition as this great industry deserves and is 
entitled to. 

I feel that the lumbermen in the past have been too 
indifferent to matters of this kind, and because they have 
not sufficiently interested themselves in politics there have 
been sent to Congress and state legislatures many men who 
are unfamiliar with the conditions and importance of this 
industry and who indeed have been hostile to us. We 
should have more such men as the late Hon. Francis W. 
Cushman, of Washington. His ideas were sound and he 
not only had the courage of his convictions but had the 
remarkable talent for their expression and ‘great ability to 
impress them upon the minds of others. So long as the 
legislation can be kept in the hands of such men as he, the 
country will be safe and continue to grow greater and 
greater. Gentlemen, your association must do its part in 
the future in assisting in placing such men in public office, 
and further keeping them there as long as possible. The 
longer strong, sane representatives are kept in public life, 
the greater their experience, strength and worth, the more 
valuable their services become, and thus more effective is 
their work, as their work is in the right direction. This is 
the reason the New England states have been so well fortified 
in Congress—their foresight in first selecting the right type 
of men, then keeping them in office and not changing con- 
tinually,.as the balance of the country does. See the 
strength and influence in national affairs such men as Sen- 
ators Aldrich, Hale, Lodge, Frye and others have. You will 
notice that on all the important committees of finance New 
England is well represented, and on other important com- 
mittees. Thus by keeping their representatives in Congress 
for many years they are able to obtain valuable places on 
the important committees, and gradually by others dropping 
off, have advanced step by step to positions of strength and 
influence, such as chairman or senior membership of ee 
tant committees, through which generally important legisla- 
tion for their states and constituents is accomplished, more 
than through the speeches manufactured for home consump- 
tion and generally delivered to empty seats. 


Friends of the Lumber Industry. 


In the past lumbermen have not shown the gratitude they 
should have shown these men in Congress who have stood 
by the interests of the lumber industry. At this time your 
committee earnestly calls your attention to this, and asks 
that in the future you will show in substantial manner your 
appreciation to such public men as do your industry justice. 
We should be in the hands of sufficient of our friends in 
Congress and the Senate as will insure safe, sane and 
equitable treatment with all other industries, and when we 
have occasion to go to Washington on matters relative to 
our business we should be able through these friendly repre- 
sentatives at once to be recognized properly and in a fitting 
manner, compared with an industry so national in a political 
sense, based upon such sound, broadgage business principles, 
furnishing employment to an army of over 1,000,000 voters, 
who generally are in close accord with their employers, and 
can be ultimately influenced to work and vote for their 
employers’ friends, necessarily for your association. You 
should recognize your great strength as a national factor. 
You ‘thoroughly appreciate that our industry was singled 
out to be sacrificed in the public clamor for tariff revision, 
and that due largely to the lack of public knowledge of the 
facts pertaining to this industry. Considering, therefore, 
the last two years and present feeling in the public mind 
against our industry, it is important immediately to at- 
tempt to educate the public mind to a true understanding 
of our business and gradually change public sentiment, 
creating a proper friendly feeling in the minds of the public, 
and thus do our industry full justice. Unless we do this we 
will be constantly attacked in national and state legislation. 


_ The National association will take an increased interes 
in matters of forestry, now so prominent before the public 
and through the hands of experienced and practical lumber 
men assist in shaping this important legislation, and ear 
nestly codperate along intelligent, practical lines, thus seeu 
ing the best results for the public as well as for our indus 
try. It will be my desire at the earliest moment to be abl 
to place before your board of governors some definite pla 
toward obtaining effectiie machinery by which the desire: 
results. may be accomplished: . 

_ Havfng known your retiring president for the last twenty 
five years, and thoroughly appreciating his worth, it is to bh. 
regretted that his arranging for a trip abroad makes i 
impossible for him to continue another year as your presi 
dent, and I consider it indeed an honor to succeed such 
worthy predecessor, and hope that at the end of this yea 
we shall be able to show as effective results as haye bec: 
accomplished by your association the last year. 

At the conclusion of President Hines’ address, whic! 
was greeted with applause, the convention then pro 
ceeded to the election of the board of governors for th: 
ensuing year. The delegates from each association pre 
sented the name of their representative and when com 
pleted the new board of governors as elected was as 
follows: 

Kk. C. Fosburgh (reélected), Norfolk, Va. 

J. B. White (reélected), Kansas City, Mo. 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 

J. H. Bloedel (reélected), Bellingham, Wash. 

William Deary (reélected), Potlatch, Ida. 

A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. C. Miles (reélected), Globe, Wash. 

I. H. Pardoe (reélected), Wausau, Wis. 

R. H. Downman (reélected), New Orleans, La. 

H. M. Graham (reélected), Brinson, Ga. 

R. A. Long (exofficio), Kansas City, Mo. 


Meet Next in New Orleans. 


President Hines announced that the next matter for 
consideration would be the selection of the place for the 
meeting of the association next year. 

_ John A, Bruce, of Strader, La., on behalf of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, extended 
an invitation to the National convention to hold its 
meeting in 1910 at New Orleans, and in doing so said: 


A little more than a year ago there journeyed to Minne- 
apolis two men; one from this section of the country and 
one from the extreme South. Shortly after their arrival in 
Minneapolis they were dubbed the “widths” and the “lengths” 
of the proposition. At Minneapolis the “widths” seemed 
to hold the top cards. Our friend Beckman told me some 
wonderful things of the northwest country, including this 
artistic gem of an exposition, and I believe he has made 
good with perhaps one exception. I recollect among other 
things that he told us he was the smallest man in Washine- 
ton. - am not going to tell you that I am the suvitest 
man in Louisiana, but to be more serious, there are good 
reasons in the judgment ot: southern lumbermen why the 
next meeting of this National body should be held in the 
South. During its seven sessions more locations have been 
selected than were available, but I believe selections have 
been made in which a large percentage of the lumber of the 
country was manufactured ; particularly sections or tributary 
to the particular section and city in which the convention 
for that year was held, beginning with Washington, Chicago 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, New York, Norfolk and now Seattle. 
It appeals to us that the one segment of the circle—that 
section of the country which during the last two years has 
made 32 percent of the lumber in America—has been over- 
looked in this matter. Now, I can not offer an exposition ; 
it is not necessary, for New Orleans is an exposition at all 
times of the year. We can show you there, not only what 
push and hustle during the last ‘twenty years have donc 
but we can show you how it was done 200 years ago; there- 
fore, in the name of that city situated at the mouth’ of the 
Mississippi river, which drains about 70 percent of the coun- 
try--all of America in fact—all of it except Seattle and 
W ashingtou ; in the name of New Orleans, the city at the 
end of the Mississippi river and at the same end of the 
Panama canal; in the name of Louisiana, the state whose 
bayous gave inspiration to Longfellow’s “Evangeline :” in 
the name and in the hearts of all and every lumberman 
we extend to you the invitation from the Cypress manufac. 
turers, the men who cut the shaggy, the everlasting cypress 
the wood that does not rot, we invite you to come to New 
Orleans during 1910. I would suggest that you make the 
Mg ag in April and not later in any event than the first 


Mr. Bruce’s remarks were greeted with hearty ap- 
plause. Mr. Hines stated that the suggestion made by 
Mr. Bruce to come in April was a wise one. 

On motion of D. E. Skinner, the invitation to meet 
in New Orleans in 1910 was unanimously earried, there 
being no other city contesting for the honor. : 

J. E. Rhodes asked that an auditing committee be 
appointed to audit the accounts of the special commit- 
tee engaged in the tariff work in Washington, and Presi- 
dent Hines appointed on this auditing committee E. C. 
Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va.; D. E. Skinner, San Francisco, 
and William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
this point concluded its business sessions and adjourned 
until 2 p. m. to meet at that time to listen to the read- 
ing of a number of important papers. A meeting of the 
board of governors followed, at which routine matters 
in connection with the association’s work were consid- 
ered and acted upon. 


SECRETARY’S LUNCHEON. 


A luncheon was given Wednesday noon at the New 
York state building by Victor H. Beckman, secretary 
of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
at which were present the thirteen secretaries attending 
the National convention, including himself and David L. 
Wing, of the Bureau of Corporations, Washington, D. C. 
The luncheon was entirely informal, no addresses were 
made, but during the repast those present indulged in 
discussion of various matters of interest to secretaries 
of lumber manufacturers’ associations throughout ‘he 
country. It was rather an exchange of opinions among 
those engaged in the same work and no doubt ihe 
luncheon of the secretaries will prove an annual event 
at the future meetings of the National Lumber Mauu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Secretary Beckman was instrumental more than any- 
one else in securing the National meeting for Seattle. 
At the Minneapolis convention of the National ass0- 
ciation last year Secretary Beckman made a strong plea 
for the annual meeting in Seattle this year. He 
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promised that Seattle would make good if the convention 
honored it with its presence, and those who attended the 
convention say that it-did make good. Secretary Beck- 
man went to Spokane Saturday to meet the eastern lum- 
bermen on their way out and he has been a hard worker 
in the interest of the entertainment of the National 
association. 
‘Lhe tollowing attended the luncheon: 
Secretaries at Luncheon. 


George K. Smith, National Lbr. Manutacturers’ Assn. 

kK. A. Kellogg, Western tine Manulacturers’ Assn. 
. A. AlisLie, MOunLuin Lor. Mubulacciurers’ Assn. 

Morris, North Carolina Pine Manulacturers’ Assn. 
Khoues, Northern tine Manutactueers Assn. and 
Northwestern tiemiock Muanutacturers’ Assn. 

George EE. Watson, Soutle:n Cypress Manulacturers’ Assn. 

kh. H. H. Alexander, british Coiumbia Lbr. & Shingle Manu- 
lucturers’ Assn. 

I. W. Asexanuer, lacific Coast Lbr. Inspection Bureau. 

A. b. Wastelt, Uregon & Wasiington Lbr. Manutacturers’ 
Assn. 

IF. 1. wradley, Seaitle Lbr. Manufacturers’ Exchange. 

il. S. Conds, Norluern tine Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Davia L. Wing, pureau of Corporations. 

Victor H. beckman, racific Coust Lbr. Manufacturers’ Assn. 

George W. Hotcukiss, Llilinois Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday, which was the 
finai session of the convention, was heid in the audi- 
torlum of the rime Arts bulluing at the exposition, with 
Presiueut Kuwara Hines in the chair, convening at 2 
p- m. ‘Lhe rst tilng on the program was the reading 
of a paper prepared vy RK. S. ixedugg and EK, A. Ziegier, 
OL tue Lrorese Service, Washington, D. U., on ** How 
Much Does tt Cost to Grow ‘Limber?’’ 


How Much Does it Cost 10 Grow Timber? 


The tinal price ior stuimpage will. in general, be the 
cost OL prouuciig it pius a reasonable pront. If that 
price 1S lvo iilgu, ald olfer Materials, WNicn are bot 
cNeaper ullu as good, can be substituted, tnen the pro- 
ductlou ol Umver as a perimaunuent industry is doomed. 
However, the ieur that timer will be superseded in the 
prosiess ol Clyilizaulun heed not be entertained, tor 
tNOugu Cement, Sloue, vrick and Steel are velug used tor 
coOmsSuUCLiLN In ever icreaSlug qQuanlulies, yet the abso- 
Jule Quality OL Lluiber Used Is aiso On Lne Increase, 

it is the purpose ol Lhis paper lO Siow approximately 
What it costs lo plant anu ruise several Kinds of saw 
llinver and to deinunstiate that the cost (except tor 
some species) is nul promibilive. ‘LO go even one step 
lartner, it will ve shown tnut in the case of One or two 
species, in one portion of the country at least, present 
stulmpage prices are nigh enuugh to attract iocal capital 
to an investment running trom thirty to Seventy years, 
With tne promise of at least 4 percent compound in- 
terest aS tne het return, Several other species show 
sucn govud growth and yield and such rapidly rising 
stumpuge values that it is sale to anticipate a very 
Satislac.tory price by the time the timber is ready. 

Incidentally, these figures on the cost of pruduction will 
indicate the trend OL tulure stumpage prices. Indeed, 
While virgin timber stumpuge has been rising, the slow- 
ness of the rise until recently can be explained only by 
tne general belief that our timber resuurces were in- 
exuaustibie. And furiber, the lumber industry is the ouly 
one that has been continuously on the brink of over- 
production. Every little business depression has caused 
the luinber market to break, not because standing tim- 
ber was an unsale investinent but because many luin- 
bermen were so much involved that they had to cut and 
sell even at a sacriice to meet nixed cnarges. All this, 
ot course, affects the value of stumpage. 





Present Consumption Exceeds Forest Growth. 


Before taking up the main topic of .the cost of pro- 
duction, it may be well to introduce a tew statistics in 
support of the statement that stumpage must finally 
come to the cost of growing it. 


The lumber cut has risen as follows: 





Feet. 
NUD oo cgruipissackaresuece ata aicaceul have dleadpaac ean . » -18,000,000,000) 
ee Lacie ated Se + eee + - 24,000,000,000 
ey en ene rr + eee 2 39,00U,000,000 
SEE ere =e wee ee ee ee 40,000,000, 000 
RO i00-<caa- ae Ryn cams LIT I DT Tssieve;v00;v00 


Though there may be senmatiiale setbacks iike that of 
19US, it iS not certain that 4v,uvuU,vUU,uuu teet of luinber 
(increased tO oV,UUU,UUU,UUU Leet Of saw timber when poles, 
ties etc., are auded, and to inuch more when posts, rails 
and tuelwood are inciuded) is the top notch ol consump- 
tion. But even it it should be, we are using wood much 
taster than it is growing, despite the seemingly nigh 
estimate of 2,50U,UU0U,UUU,UUu feet + standing timber. 

Table 1 shows the lumber cut, the average mill price, 
and the average stumpage price for various species in 
iyv0 and in 190... A tew of the striking poinis are these: 
‘the white pine cut decreased 46 percent in these seven 
years in spite ot the remarkable rise in white pine 
stumpage trom $3.66 Lo $3.u¥, an increase of 121 perceat. 
Although it pays now to raise white pine, not much 
capital is going into the business because virgin yellow 
pine stumpage at $3.16, Douglas fir (2 to 6 feet in diam- 
eter) at an average of $1.44, redwood at $2.35, and a 
number of other species offer so much higher profits that 
4 percent does not yet appeal. 

Again, the oak cut has decreased 16 percent in the 
last seven years, while stumpage has increased 105 per- 
cent. Yellow poplar has decreased 22 percent in cut and 
increased 6o percent in stumpage prices. 

In the East, of the species with cuts of 1,000,000,000 
feet or more, white pine, oak and yellow poplar show 
considerable decrease in cut—even the long-despised 
eastern hemlock has already passed its zenith. The 
northern lumberman has turned his attention to maple, 
beech, birch, basswood and chestnut, and the southern 
lumberman to tupelo and red gum, but the increase in 
the cuts of all of them combined equals less tnan half 
the decrease of white pine alone. Cottonwood and elm 
show marked decreases—spruce, some increase. 

iiven though southern yeiiow pine, which furnished over 
one-quarter of the total lumber cut in 1900, more than 
held its place and supplied almost one-third the total 
cut in i¥ui, yet the center of production has moved west 
from Georgia through Alabama, until now Louisiana 
stands first, Texas second, and Mississippi third. These 
states contain the most western portion of the southern 
Yeuuw plne Llorests, 

The cuts of western species—sugar pine, western yel- 
low pine, vedwood, and especiaily Douslas fir—have in- 
creased largely, and western forests (which contain more 
than half the virgin stumpage, but furnish at present 
only one-fifth of the lumber cut) are destined, with the 
cheapening of lumber transportation to the Atlantic 
coast, which is almost in sight, to control the lumber 
n ‘tS Oi the country. 

“Even this brief survey of the shifting lumber cut 
clearly shows that the cost of production must soon be 
figured in stumpage prices. Table 1 presents still 
Stronger proof, however. Not a single species but shows 
a large increase in average mill value, and not a single 
species (except maple, and that is probably due to an 
error) but shows a larger increase in stumpage values. 





The average mill value increased 49 percent, while the 
average stumpage value increased 90 percent. Clearly 
the future increase in mill values can and must go 
chiefly for stumpage, since x cost of logging and mill- 
ing will increase relatively little. 


Elements of Cost in Production. 

There are five main elements which influence the cost 
of growing timber. They are: 

1. The value of the land. 

2.° The stocking of it with young trees. 

3. The caring for the growing timber and protecting 
it (chiefly from fire). 

Taxes. 
5. ."Lhe resulting yield. 

The rate of interest at which the money invested is 
held has a profound effect on the cost, and might be con- 
sidered a sixth element. 

The total ot the orst our with compound interest divided 
by the yield will give the cost. 

All these factors are more or less variable, and in the 
following discussion an attempt has been made to keep 
the figures reasonably conservative. 

Land Value. 

In this discussion the land is assumed to have no 
present forest growth on it and to be unfit for agricul- 
ture—such as the general run of cutover land is. In 
all the tables its value is placed at $3 an acre, though 
tor slow growing species like longleaf yellow pine it must 
be considerably lower to make operations profitable. 


Cost of Stocking Land With Trees. 

Assuming that all the trees must be planted, a charge 
of $7 an acre is reasonable for the work. ‘the planting 
experience of the state of New York indicates that this 
amount is ordinarily sufficient. Of course if the cutover 
land is restocking naturally with young trees it is worth 
more than bare land, but the increase in the cost of 
the land would be approximately equal to the amount 
that would have been spent for planting, so that $10 ean 
still be allowed as purchase price without changing the 
calculation. Often it will be possible to obtain reseeding 
at a lower cost if proper methods are pursued in log- 
ging. Flanting in many cases should be unnecessary. 


Cost of Protection. 

This means mainly keeping out fires,.and in the tables 
varies from 1 to 38 cents an acre a year. In the care of 
large tracts, the labor force can be so employed as to 
make protection comparatively inexpensive. 


Taxes. 


Taxes are extremely variable, but in general they are 
in the neighborhood of 1 percent of the actual value of 
the property. This is equivalent to a tax of 2 percent 
on a 50 percent valuation, a tax of 2% percent on a 40 
percent valuation, and so on. In tables 2 to 7 the esti- 
mates are based on two hypotheses—case 1, taking the 
present methods of taxation, and case 2, a proposed 
method of taxing the yield only. 

If a given investment nets a 4 percent return, an an- 








nual tax ef 1 percent (one-quarter of the annual income) 
is equivalent to a tinal tex on the cut of one-quarter, or 
25 percent. It timberland were valued and taxed an- 
nuaily according to the income ‘t produced, the two 
methods would yield exactly the same amount of tax. 
AS a matter of lact, the present annual tax is not ap- 
plied in such a scientiiic manner, and the two methods 
show widely different results—the final tax (case 2) be- 
ing higher in the shorter periods (except in the case 
ot Simall yields and low stumpage prices) and lower in 
the longer periods. In other words, the present system 
ot taxation tends to undertax young growth and over- 
tax larger timber. 


The Resulting Yield. 


For white pine, loblolly pine and yellow poplar, the 
yielus are based on yield tables compiled by the Forest 
Service trom. actual sample plots of various ages, fully 
stocked, such as should result from planting. ‘Lhe yields 
tor longleaf pine, red oak and Douglas fir are hased on 
extensive growth studies and on estimates of the num- 
ber of trees per acre, based on a knowledge of their 
requirements aad carefully checked with otner species 
of similar requirements whose normal stand per acre is 
known. The yield is given in thousands of board feet 
of square edged lumber and is conservative. 

Lumbermen may object that the yields are too high, 
Since the finest stands of virgin torest do not yield so 
much. The comparison of a natural, untended torest 
Wita a& piaated or tended one is exactly parallel with 
that of a ‘“‘volunteer’’ crop of wheat whoily untended 
with one carefully drilled in and tended. 


Rate of Interest. 


The rate of interest might properly be included as 
one of the important elements of cost, for it influences 
the cost more than any other factor. 

Rates of interest depend largely on the degree of 
contidence in the investment or the risk involved in it, 
and also upon the ease with which the money invested 
can be recovered. ‘Lhus, government bonds net about 
Z or 3 percent, well secured bonds of established corpora- 
tions 4 or 5 percent, real estate mortgage from 4 to 6 
percent, and industrial stocks from 5 rt a percent. Farm 
rents in older communities are regarded as _ satisfactory 
by local capital if they give a net income of 4 or 5 per- 
cent. 

Four percent has been chosen as conservative in forest 
calculations. ‘This is satisfactory in a wide variety of 
investments which are attended by small risk and ex- 
tend over a long time. The government can afford to 
go into the work for 2% or 8 percent, since it can obtain 
money at that rate by issuing bonds. More will be said 
ot the effect of interest later. 


Present Stumpage Prices. 


The present stumpage prices quoted are approximations 
only, since a multitude of other factors, such as ease of 
logging, stand per acre, and distance from market, cause 
variations. Also present prices vary according ‘to age 
only in a rough wity, as the timber appears to the buyer 





TABLE 1.—LUMBER PRODUCTION, LUMBER PRICES, 


AND STUMPAGE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 


SPECIES, 1900 AND 1907. 



























Stumpage 
price 
in pet. 
Lumber cut. Mill price of Stumpage of mill 
1907. Percent lumber, M feet. Percent price, M jeet. Percent price 
SPECcIES— increase. 1900. 1907. increase. 1900. 1907. increase. 1907. 
WAIBRE. 66 occ 6s 7 $36.49 $43.51 19 200-0 ewes 6 cee ee 
ee 110 18.78 29.50 57 santas $6.69 adil 23 
SS eee aan *6 15.384 25.01 58 7.58 150 30 
Yellow poplar.... #22 14. U3 24.91 78 = 64 65 19 
CNONE 6a icc ecas 495,836 53 13.32 22.12 66 4.37 176 20 
@ UGK ccccccsccces 4,485,027 *16 21.23 54 6.52 105 31 
Dasewood. ....... 508,069 24 20.03 56 6.79 286 34 
Sugar pine....... 53,558 113 19.84 61 see +r oe 
White pime....... 7,742,391 *46 19.41 53 8.09 121 42 
i * Se eee 232,978 8 19.14 75 4.63 251 24 
MN Siew tow gees: 0-0 456,731 *43 18.45 61 4.94 50 27 
Cottonwood ..... 415,124 *30 18.42 78 3.97 174 22 
Redwood ........ 360,167 58 17.70 75 2.35 * 122 3 
eee 152,601 193 17.37 39 4.40 25 
a, ee 1,448,091 19 17.26 53 2.26 75.49 143 2 
Chestnut ........ 206,688 216 17.04 27 2.7 4.97 83 29 
MINDY a:.520:-524:0:816, 5.4 653,466 48 16.84 42 2.66 2.50 *26 15 
‘Tamarack 8,225 ian 15.71 80 ‘ Pore vee oe 
Western pine 944,135 52 15.67 62 = 1.66 . 11 
Hemlock 3,420,673 *1 15.53 56 2.56 4.51 76 29 
ee eee ae e ree 15.45 ‘ ane re Sven ix 
po Aare aca rata nah 14.48 1.27 ons 9 
ee ss 14.30 A 3.56 Pre 25 
Dougias fir....... LF 173 8.67 14.12 635 PY i 4 1.44 87 10 
MOG GAM. cos civccs 142 9.63 14.10 46 1.68 2.46 46 17 
Leliow ‘pine. 9,65, 37 8.51 14.02 65 1.12 3.16 182 23 
LOPCR «20000 4 398 8.00 13.07 63 . sieinie eae on 
pe ee rr ee rie rere rcccr $11.10 $16.55 19 $4.08 90 25 

* Decrease. § White oak. Eastern spruce. __ || “astern hemlock. 


‘There was evidently some mistake in the calculat un of the average value of maple stumpage in 1900 or in 1907, 
since oo is no reason to think that a decrease actuall, cccurred. 


TABLE 2.—COST OF GROWING 


CAS. 


Taxes 10 cents an acre up to forty years; thereafter, 1 per 
tion, 2 cents an acre. Land, $3 an acre; stocking, 






Age, Land and 
years. Tages. Protection. stocking. 
40 $ 9.50 $ 1.90 $ 45.01 
50 26.43 3.05 68.07 
60 61.09 4.76 102.2 
70 122.71 7.29 152.72 
SO 225.19 11.02 227.50 
90 387.67 16.56 338.19 
CAS 
No tax on land. Tag on yield, 25 percent of 
Age, Land and 
years. Tazes. Protection. stocking. 
40 $ 25.00 $ 1.90 $ 45.01 
50 45.00 3.05 68.07 
60 66.50 4.76 102.2 
70 90. 00 7.29 152.72 
SO 2.50 11.02 227.50 
90 61.56 338.19 


TABLE 5.—COST OF GROWING LOBLOLLY PINE IN THE CAROLINA 


cut actual value, with reassessment every ten years. 
S$. an acre. Interest, 


Z 








WHITE PINE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
is 


Protec- 
4 percent. 


oial Size "4 ield Cost Present stumpage 
ust. inches. M bd. ft. per Lo prices per M 
6.7 20 $ 2 $ 5.00 
9.0 30 3°95 6.00 
10.7 38 4.42 7.00 
12.0 45 6.28 8.00 
12.9 50 9.27 9.00 
14.5 55 13.50 10.00 


atmpage price. Other factors as in Table 1. 
Tot Size 


iele Cost Present stumpage 


inche 8. M hd. ft. per M. prices per M. 
6. 20 $ 3.60 $ 5.00 
9. 0 30 3.87 6.00 
10.7 38 4.56 7.00 
12.0 45 5.55 8.00 
12.9 50 7.02 9.00 
14.5 55 8.95 10.00 


S AND VIRGINIA. 


cas; 1. 
Taxes 10 cents an acre up to twenty-five years; thereafter, 1 percent actual value, with reassessment every five years. 


Protection, 2 cents an acre. Land, $3 an acre; stoc 


a 


Y, $« an acre. Interest, 4 percent, 








Age, Land and Total Size Yield Cost Present stumpage 
years. Tazes. Protection. stocking. cost. inches. M = fé. per =: ‘ 2 

25 $ 4.16 $ 0.83 $ 23.66 § 28.65 7.8 $ 2.39 

30 6.52 1.12 29.43 37.07 8.9 is 2.47 

35 10.12 1.47 36.46 48.05 9.8 17 2.83 

40 15.2 1.90 45.01 62.15 10.6 19 3.27 

45 22.31 2.42 55.41 SU.14 11.4 21 3.82 

50 31.86 3.05 68.07 102.98 12.2 23 4.48 

CAs: 2. 
No tar on land. Vax on yield, 25 percent 7 stumpage price. ener eter as in Table 1. 

Age, Land and otal Siz Yield Cost Present stumpage 
years Tazes Protection. stocking. pi ; inehee. M od. ft. per M. prices per M. 

25 $ 6.00 $ 0.83 $ 23.66 $ 30.49 7.8 12 $ 2.54 $ 2.00 

30 9.38 1.12 29.43 39.93 8.9 15 2.66 2.50 

35 12.75 1.47 36.46 9 a 9.8 17 2.98 3.00 

40 16.63 1.90 45.01 54 10.6 19 3.34 3.50 

45 21.00 2.42 55.41 78.83 11.4 21 3.75 4.00 

50 25.88 3.05 68.07 97.00 12.2 23 4.22 4.50 
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large, medium, or small. Most of the timber on the mar- 
ket now is either very old virgin stuff or very young or 
socalled “‘sap timber.” ‘the stumpage values assumed, 
however, and the gradations according to age are 
deemed fair for purposes of comparison. When stump- 
uge begins to sell at the cost of production the rise will 
be proportionately faster for the older timber. 


White Pine. 


With these points in mind, we are ready to consider 
table 2—cost of growing white pine in New England. 

Case 1 assumes taxes at 10 cents an acre a year (or 1 
percent on tne imitiat cost of tand and stocking, $10) 
for the first forty years, when some of the trees are 
merchantable. This is a low rate of taxation up to this 
point, as is shown by comparison with case 2. Yet, the 
ordinary assessor has no means of estimating the poten- 
tial value of a stand of young trees, and escapes the 
full tax on its earning power until it becomes merchant- 
able. Then it is reassessed at various valuations and 
taux rates, which average about 1 percent on the actual 
value. Hence, in the calculation the tax is figured atter 
the forty-year point at 1 per cent of the actual stumpage 
value of the timber plus the original land value ($3) 
and reassessed every ten years to cover the increasing 
value. 

As the stand grows older and the investment in stand- 
ing timber becomes greater, the rate of income falls 
irom 6 to 2 percent, as is shown in the last column below. 

TABLE 2A.—EFFECT OF AGE ON INVESTMENT 


RETURN. 
Percent 
compound interest 
lye, Yield, Value Total each 10 years, 
years. Mbd. ft. per M. value. percent, 
40 20 D 190 
50 30. 6 180. 
60 38 7 266. 
70 45 Ss 360. 
SO 50 9 450. 
90 5d 10 550 





The tax rate, however, remains the same. Hence, the 
total tax based on market value (case 1) is much higher 
for older timber than the tax based on yield value (case 
») which talls off as the yield value declines. In other 
words, the proposed method of taxing (case 2) being 
graduated according to production takes the same pro- 
portion of the income at all periods, while case 1 takes 
un inereasing proportion and must sooner or later force 


cutting. It is argued that this forcing of cutting is 
necessary to prevent the holding of mature timber for 
speculative increase of stumpage, but if the price of 
stumpage includes the cost of growing it there will be 
little speculative increase and the owner may be de- 
pended on to cut this timber when it pays the highest 
rate of interest, so that he can repeat the investment. 

Another advantage ef a final yield tax is that if the 
timber is burned the owner does not lose the taxes, but 
the public. This should make the community more con- 
siderate of the forest owner’s property, since his loss 
would be theirs directly. The effect of such an attitude 
can hardly be overestimated. 

The columns which contain the item for protection are 
the same in case 1 and case 2, the amount of 2 cents 
paid annually at compound interest for the different 
periods. It is an unimportant factor. 

rhe cost of land and stocking are summarized together, 
since they form an initial investment, the amount of 
Wich at compound interest Jess the value of the land 
(which remains an asset) should form the principal item 
of cost in the timber production. This is seen to be a 
tact in case 2, while in case 1 taxes form an abnormal 
proportion of the total cost of the older timber. 

The total cost thus includes taxes, protection, land and 
stocking. 

‘The next column presents the average size of the trees at 
various periods. ‘The trees will show considerable variation 
in size, so that the average diameter, for example, of 14.5 
inches at ninety years includes trees up to 1S inches or 





more. 
The yields, as previously stated, are quoted from actual 
measurements and are of square edged lumber. This is 


about four-fifths of the yield possible if the timber is sawed 
into round edged box boards, as is often done in New 
England. 

Dividing the total cost at any time by the yield gives the 
cost per thousand fect of timber. Case 1 shows a large mar- 
gin of profit for young timber over a 4 percent investment, 
but taxes reduce this to less than 4 percent at ninety years. 
The abnoromal value of young timber is partly due to the 
strong demand for this kind of stuff by box manufacturers 
in the region of production. Case 2, however, with a more 
equitable tax system shows a smaller margin of profit for 
young timber (since young timber is not undertaxed), but a 
profit greater than 4 percent up to and including ninety 
years. 

Under the conditions assumed in table 2, different rates 
of interest have the following effect on the cost of produc- 
tion: 





TABLE 4.—COST OF GROWING 


CAS& 


LONGLEAF 
a. 


PINE IN THE SOUTH. 


Taxes 10 cents an acre up to seventy years; thereafter 1 percent actual value, with reassessment every ten years. Pro- 


tection, 2 cents an acre. Land, $3 an acre; 








stocking, $i an acre. Interest, 4 percent. 
Siz 





Age, Land and Total Cost Present stumpage 
years. Tacres. Protection. stocking. st. per M. prices per M. 
TU $ 36.43 $ 7.29 $ 152.72 $196.44 $11.56 $ 1.00 
SU 11.02 12.82 1.50 
90 16.56 15.81 2.00 
100 24.75 20.75 2.50 
110 36.88 $ 28.41 3.00 
120 54.83 i, 103. 63 1,456.4 39.12 3.50 


CAS& 2 


No tax on iand. Taz on yield, 25 percent of 
Age, Land and 


years. Protection. sooner 
70 $ 7.29 3 152.72 7 
SU 2274.00 
90 338.19 
100 rege 
110 i 
120 » & 103.638 1, 








TABLE 5. 
CAS. 


Taxes 10 cents an acre up to forty years; thereafter, 1 per «nt actual raluc, with reassessment every ten years. 


tion, 3 cents an acre. Land, $3 an acre; 














seumpor: price. Other factors as in Table 1. 
otal Nize Yield Jos 


Present stumpage 
inches. M a, 


prices per M. 
5 1.00 





2 5 1.50 
2 2.00 
32 2.50 
bo 3.00 
191. 71 38 3.50 


COST OF GROWING RED OAK IN THE SOUTHERN HARDWOOD REGION. 


a. 


Protec 
stocking, $7 au acre. 








Age, Land and Lowa Size ie Present stumpage 
yeurs. aoe. Pr otection. stocking. cost. inches. M bd. ft. per M. prices per M 
40 j $ 2.8 $ 57.36 10.3 11 $ 5.21 $ 2.00 
5U 4.58 12.4 15 5.98 3.00 
GU 7.14 14.1 19 7.39 4.00 
Tu 10.93 15.4 22 9.96 5.00 
80 16.54 16.7 25 13.58 6.00 
UD) 24.84 7 18.0 27 19.36 7.00 
100 37.13 798. 65 19.0 29 27.54 8.00 
CASS 2. 
No tar on land. Tax on yield, 25 percent of peemapene price. Other factors as in Table 1 
Age, Land and otal Size ietd Present stumpage 
years. Taxes. Protection. stocking. a inches. M bd. ft. prices per M. 
40 $ 5.50 $ 2.85 $ 45.01 % 53.36 10.3 il $ 2.00 
50 4.58 68.07 $3.90 12.4 is 3.00 
6U 7.14 102.20 128.34 14.1 19 4.00 
Tv 10.93 152.72 191.15 15.4 22 5.00 
80 16.54 227.50 251.54 16.7 6.00 
vO c 24.84 338.19 410.28 18.0 y 7.00 
100 58.00 37.13 502.05 5V7T.18 19.0 29 8.00 





TABLE 6.—COST O# GROWING YELLOW POPLAR IN THE SOUTHERN HARDWOOD REGION. 


CAS3 
l'axes 10 cents an acre up to forty years; thereafter, 1 per « 
tion, ~ Cents du ace. 





Land, $» an acre; (stocking, $7 an acre. 





x 


nt actual value, with reassessment every ten years. 


Protec- 
Interest, 4 percent. 





Age Land and utal Size Yield Cost Present stumpage 
ye urs. Tares. Protection. stocking. cost. — M bi. ft. per x. prices per M. 
~ 40 $ 9.50 $ 2.85 $ 45.01 5 10.5 12 § 4.7 $ 2.00 
50 17.380 68.07 12'8 18 ».00 3.00 
60 32.44 102.20 14.7 2 6 16 4.00 
mu 59.42 152.72 16.1 8.92 5.00 
SU 103.31 227.50 17.3 12.86 6.00 
90 172.71 338.19 18.5 29 18. 47 7.00 
10 280.54 37.13 502.05 19.5 31 26.44 8.00 
CAS 4 2. 
No tax on land. Tax on yield, 25 percent of Pal price. Other factors as in Table 1. 
Age Land and otal Size Yield Cost Present stumpage 
yeurs. Tazes. Protection. stocking. ine he 8. M bd. ft. per M. prices per aM. 
~ 40 $ 6.00 $ 2.85 $ 45.01 10 12 $ 4 $ 2.00 
50 13.50 4.58 68.07 18 3.00 
60 23.00 7.14 102.20 23 4.00 
7v $1.25 10.93 152. 72 = 5.00 
80 40.50 16.54 227.50 “i 6.00 
90 50.75 24.84 338.19 = 7.00 
100 62.00 37.13 502.05 o 8.00 








TABLE 7.—COST OF GROWING DOUGLAS FIR LN WESTERN OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


CAS 2 
uxes 10 cents an acre up to forty years; thereafter, 1 per 


tion, 4 cent an acre. 





Land, $3 an acre; stocking, $« an «acre. 








i. 


ut actual value, with reassessment every ten years. 


Protec- 
Interest, 4 percent. 





Age Land and Youve _ Size Yield Cost Present stu manne 
years. Tazres. Protection. stocking. a. . inches. M bd. {t. per M. prices per 
40 $ 9.50 5 0.95 $ 45.01 0.6 24 $ 2.31 $ 1.00 
50 17.30 68.07 3.7 30 2.48 1.25 
60 31.21 2 102.20 4 45 3.16 1.50 
79 54.29 3. 15 a 8.4 50 4.21 1.75 
80 91.22 5.5 227.50 20.5 a7 5.69 2.00 
90 149. 06 8 338.19 22.5 6 7.74 2.25 
100 238.26 12 502.05 7 58. 6D 24.5 70 10.75 2.50 
CASS 2. 
y H tumpage price. Other factors as in Table 1. 
No tax on land. Tax on wet, See cent of f. son i ge t bees K on Dest ieee 
Tares. Protection. stocking. an, inches. M bd. ft. per M prices per M 
$ 6.00 $ 0.95 $ 45.01 0.6 24 5 2.17 $ 1.00 
10.94 1.53 68.07 13.7 do <. 0 1.25 
16.15 2.38 102.20 16 43 2.81 1.50 
21.88 3.64 152.72 18.4 50 3.56 1.75 
28.50 5.51 227.50 20.5 57 4.59 2:00 
36.00 8.28 338.19 22.5 64 5.98 2.25 
43.75 12.38 502.05 558.18 24.3 70 7.97 2:50 





TABLE 2 
Approrimate 


} percent. 5 percent. 6 percent. present 
lye, Cuse Case Case Case Case Case slumpaye 
Y pay 
dl 27 i "4 vaiue 
$4.94 $5.06 $ 7.61 §$ 7.25 SU 
1.06 o.42z 11.4% 10.05 i 





*} inal tax on. yield 25 percent (1 percent tax and assum 
ing + percent income or taxa, eyuais one luourth income). 

; Pinal tax on yield 2U percent (1 percent on v percent 
income). 

tinal tax on yield 1635 percent (1 percent tax on 6 per- 
cent income), 

illis susustrates the effect of increasing the interest charge 
Increasing tue rate irom 4 percent to © percent Lor oV-year 
White pile increases lwe Cost im case 1 (present Lax mec 
ous) Lrul $5.20 LO $4.01 a Lovusaud, and ior LU-year wuite 
pulle LrOm Ht.22 LO Dii.di A Litvusduu. Case & ilcreast 
tue Cost tO a iess eXtent, since the Uual tax rate is reauced 
irous 2v percent OL Le yieid, Hguriug +4 percent, tuo iv- 
percent, Nguriag O percene Interest. Lor lLuese asses preseni 
wile pile sluuipage vaiues would stand vo percent, bul Dot 
4 percedtl terest. bor iouger perious of growing tue 
Wou.d svon become unreasouavly Ligh. 

Miucig tue original Cust OL cue iand and stocking at $15 
to mee. a pussibie OVyeCLION LUAL FLU Is LoU low, Lie Cust a 
tousand wilh + percent ivterest under case 1 Is a4.10 ar 
Lorly years, >4.G1 al ULty years aad OU.U4 AL SIXLy years, 
slit besow Lhe present stuluipage 
respectively. 

sue couciusion follows that white pine under the averag: 
condiuens cited has reached a stuupage price 
icast local Capital buds the production proiuiabie (4 or vo 
percent retuiu). On the oOluer baud, tie vuyer at the 
slulmipage prices quoted can Nol eXpecl a iarge specuiative 
relura, Uliess aN eariy suorlage OL Liver suvuiu Cause a 
Leluporary avboriuial price, Wuicu COUId last ONLY UNCLE Linivet 
is prow on the extedsive ecalie Necessary lo supply Lie 
demand. 

davies 3 to 7 are calculated in the same way, and the 
resuits only will be commented on. ; 


prices OL dv, >U ad >i 


where at 


Lobloliy Pine. 

Table 3 shows the approximate cost of growing 
pine in Virginia and the Carviinas. rhis is an exceedimyty 
rapid growing species, NO ligures are given lor olacr Ulm 
ber, since the sauipie plots were not stocked With trees more 
than lilty years oid. ‘Laxes in case 1 are reassessed each tive 
years. ‘he present stuuipauge prices OL Irom SZ to $4.00 are 
possibly a littie high gor lumber tar irom the market. Lob 
solly pine cast be growu lor 92.50 to $4.50 a thousand Leet 
(Wiich 18S practically (he present price) and will Lurnish 
a 4 percent investment. AL =1io an acre for laud and 
stocking, the cost a thousand Leet in torty years is siill 
only >+.64, and the trees would be large enough lor small 
lumber and rairoad ties. 

‘dhe low cost of loviolly pine is due mainly to its 
growth, which makes a comparatively short investment pous- 
sibie, bor larger material, suy, seventy years old, the cost 
would rise Lo avout $5 a thousand. wfresent Virgin timber 
should still rise theretore, Lthougn second growth under firty 
years of age at $2.50 to $4.00 is relatively nigh enough. , 


lobloliy 


rapid 


Longleaf Pine. 

Table 4 is for longleat pine in the South. 
slow srowing species, and requires almost 
grow timber as large as 50-year loviolly 
white pine. ‘The trees will not grow neariy as close as with 
white pine, however, and so iongleat pine bas a much 
smaller yield an acre in a given time. For the sizes quoted 
the growing cost runs from $11 to $39 a thousand (SY to 
$41 im case 2), taking land at $3 and cost of stocking at $7. 
As a matter of tact, longiear land can oiten be bought tor 
31 an acre and less, since it is worth little except for tim 
ver. Its seeding may be accomplisned, ii pianned belore the 
first cutting, by leaving avout uve seed trees of poor timber 
quality to the acre at a cust of not less — $2 at present 
sluimpase prices. ‘lhis would make the iand and oe 
cost >5 an acre instead of 510 and reduce | tne Stumpage cos 
at 10U years (10- to 2U-inca timber) to about $7 a tuousand 
leet with present tax methods (1 percent on $3 or 8 cents 
a’ year lor the first seventy years), and $6 a thousand feet 
with a final tax on yield of 25 percent. ? 

Since longieat pine is more yaiuable than loblolly, it 
possibie even to increase the cost of $3 an acre i 
pine land and seeding and still compete 
management of longieat pine iands can be made a profitable 
investment if it is begun before the lands are denuded, but 
it will not pay to buy land at $3 an acre and plant .it at a 
cost Of $¢ an acre. 


This is a very 
ninety years to 
pine or dv- year 


is 
: for iongieat 
with loblolly. Tne 


Red Oak. 

Table 5 takes up red oak and shows the cost of stumpaze 
under the condition specied to be from $5 in 40- year timber 
to $19 in 9U-year timber. In case 2 the latter figure is 
reduced to $15. The 1UU-year period is added to show how 
fast stumpage rises for tne older ages. it is evident that 
virgin red oak stumpage at present is not more than half as 
high as the cost of raising the timber. However, with the 
present increase in stumpage rates the smaller sizes may 
seon be grown with a protit. . 
It is possible that tne cost of raising the comparatively 
rapid growing red oak may reduce the price that the slower 
growing white oak stumpage would otherwise bring. 


Yellow Poplar. 

Table 6 deals with yellow popiar. The growth and yield 
are a trifle higher than in the case of red oak, so that the 
cost a thousand is a tritie lower, from a little less than $5 
at forty years to $18 at ninety years in case 1 and for $4.50 
to $14 in case 2. ‘Taxes ip case 2 are lower throughout than 
in case 1, on account of the present low stumpage price. 
Yellow poplar should yield good returns upon the invest- 
ment by the time medium sized trees are ready to cut. 
Large virgin trees will demand a premium, however. 


Douglas Fir. 

Table 7 gives production tigures for Douglas fir in west- 
ern Washington and Oregon. ‘This species grows considerably 
faster than white pine in the Kast, but it is doubtful if the 
same number of trees per acre can be grown. for the 
younger ages, tir promises a larger yield than white pine, 
though the completion of measurements now being made on 
this species may modify this somewhat. 

The cost under case 1 varies from a little over $2 a thou- 
sand in small 40-year stuff to a little less than $8 in 90-year 
timber. Case 2 shows $2 to $6 a thousand, though if the 
taxes were calculated on cost value instead of present sale 
value they would be increased, which would in turn increase 
the cost. With a 6 percent interest rate the cost at sixty 
years rises from $3.16 to $9.16 a thousand in case 1, and in 
case 2 from $2.81 to $i Accordingly, present stumpage 
prices are only from one- -half to one-third the cost of growing 
smailer sized trees, figuring the interest at 4 percent. ¥ 

However, this species is one of the most promising for 
forestry. Large areas of fir forests are still intact and the 
reproduction in them may be obtained at less cost than 
pianting and the profits increased proportionately. Also 
large holdings exist the size of which makes it possible to 
reduce the cost of management and protection, as well as 
the cost of logging. If cutover land with considerable young 
growth can be obtained for less than $10 an acre it is un- 
doubtedly a good investment, though at present prices virgin 
stumpage may be more profitable, since it can be realized on 
sooner, 

With a dense population on the Pacific coast and a strong 
local market, or with cheaper water transportation to the 
Kast, forests and forestry here have amazing possibilities. 


State Activity. 
The governments of all nations are endeavoring in differ- 
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ent ways to assist in solving the forest problem. ‘The na- 
tional forest policy of our own country is not the pioneer in 
this direction by any means, nor is it the only method or 
perhaps the best method for dealing with the purely business 
proposition of growing timber where questions of stream 
tlow, Watershed protection ete. do not enter. 

Many of the states in our national Union are endeavoring 
to protect the forests from fires by passing brush burning 
regulations and creating tire warden systems; and from the 
burden of inequitable taxation, and are acquiring forest lands 
for watershed protection. In some of them even state con- 
trol of logging operations is being discussed. The need of 
more intelligent treatment of forest lands is recognized by 
public and private interests. 

The advanced stand shown by the bills introduced in the 


Oregon and Washington legislatures last winter deserves 
mention. These bills provided among other things for the 


establishment of conservative zones, the assumption of con- 
trol over cutover lands in these zones by the state for a 
period of not less than forty years and their reforestation by 
the state. Annual taxes of not more than 5 cents an acre 
during the 40-year period are to be levied and at the time 
of cutting the state is to receive $10 an acre and 25 percent 
of the remaining value of the timber. The school fund is to 
receive 50 percent of the proceeds. 

The cost an acre to the owner at the end of a 40-year 
period (the minimum), allowing 4 percent compound interest, 
with cutover land worth $3 an acre is as follows: 


Amount of taxes at 5 cents per acre, with interest....$ 4.75 
Interest on land investment of $3......... 0... ee eee 11.40 
Payment per acre at the end of forty years...,...... 10.00 


Total Cost Mer GELS. 66. e i weccican . 

And one-quarter of the timber goes to the state. 

Assuming a yield of 24,0VUU feet (see table 7) and deduct- 
ing one-quarter for the state's share, 18,000 feet is left for 
the owner, at a cost of $26.15 or $1.45 a thousand. This is 
certainly cheap stumpage. 

Assuming that the stumpage could be sold for $4 a thou- 
sand feet, the state would receive the $4.75 tax plus $10 
charge plus 6,000 feet of timber valued at $24, or a total of 
$38.75. If the reforestation required planting, say, at $7 
an acre by the state and it could borrow money to finance 
the work at 4 percent, the planting cost would amount in 
forty years to $33.60, leaving to the state a net amount of 
$5.15 or a trifle more than the 5 cents an acre tax. 

If the school fund received 50 percent of the gross pro- 
ceeds, the state would have to pay a sum out of the general 
treasury; it 5U percent of the net proceeds, the fund would 
receive smail benefit. If the state had to pay more than 4 
percent for funds to finance the reforestation it would incur 
a loss. Or if the owner chose to let his timber stand for a 
considerably tonzer period than forty years the small profit 
to the state at 4 percent in forty years would be turned into 
a loss unless stumpage prices should show a rapid rise over 
$4 a thousand. 

Further, if any considerable area were so managed as to 
give the owners any quantity of such cheap stuinpage, they 
could drive the private investor in timber production in an 
adjoining state with no state aid to the wall. In other 
words, state aid should be uniform throughout the country 
if investment conditions are to remain stable in the business. 
The universal adoption of the final cutting tax would be 
sufficient aid in addition to fire protection and educative 
measures. It might not furnish quite as cheap stumpage, but 
the people might as well pay a little higher stumpage as to 
pay taxes to enable the state to grow cheap stumpage for 
the owner. ¢ 

Conclusions. 


Present stumpage prices of white pine are at a_ point 
where growing this timber is profitable for a 40- to TU-year 
investment at from 4 to 6 percent with land and stocking at 
$10 an acre. Where land naturally stocked with a dense 
stand of young white pine can be bought for less than $10, 
the profit is correspondingly greater. 

Stumpage of other species must rise to the cost of produc- 
tion in all cases except where cheaper, fast growing species 
will furnish satisfactory substitutes. At the present rate 
of stumpage increase, loblolly pine, red oak, yellow poplar 


and Douglas fir will shortly bring. reproduction prices. Pre- 
liminary measurements indicate that cottonwood, red gum, 


southern white ash, redwood and probably a number of 
other species have a rate of growth that will include them 
in the list of species which will soon reach stumpaze prices 
eovering the cost of growing. There is little room to doubt 
that with all of these species the stumpage will reach a 
reproduction price long before the timber can be grown. In 
other words, there is every reason to assume that the timber 
land owner who begins now to reforest wiil realize a protit 
when the timber is ready to cut. 

Present virgin timber is nearly always of greater age than 
can be grown with profit hereafter. This old timber usually 
has a larger percentage of the highest grades than “second 
growth” or young timber. Hence, in value virgin stumpage 
must be compared, not with the cost of the younger aged 
timber quoted above but with the older classes. Under 
present metnods of taxation, and to cover a 4 percent in- 
vestment, virgin timber values should rise at least to the 
cost of growing saw timber from 12 to 24 inches in diameter, 
averaging 16 inches. 

The cost of growing timber with the long investments re- 
quired becomes unreasonable when high rates of interest are 
demanded. If private capital is unwilling to engage in the 
growing of timber for an income of 4 or 5 percent compound 
interest, then the sooner tireber lands come into possession of 
the states or the national government the better, for they 
can undertake it at an even lower rate than 4 percent. 


The Relation of Taxation_to Forest Conservation. 


A paper entitled ‘‘The Relation of Taxation to Forest 
Conservation,’’ by Prof. F. R. Fairchild, of the Yale 
University School of Forestry, followed, and was lis- 
tened to with much interest. It was as follows: 


The realm of taxation is a veritable “happy hunting 
ground’ for economic reformers. We had been con- 
ducting our gunning expeditions in this fruitful field long 
before anyone thought of the relation between taxation 
and forest conservation. Now we awake to discover 
that our hunting ground contains still another species of 
big game. Lumbermen have complained of its depreda- 
tions and foresters and economists are beginning to test 
their marksmanship on the taxation of timber lands. 

It is an important subject and one that deserves most 
careful study. Moreover, it is a pressing problem and 
one whose seriousness is bound to increase as time 
goes on. 

Forests always have been taxed in the United States 
under the general property tax, in practically the same 
manner as other kinds of wealth. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this statement. Twelve states provide by 
law for certain reductions in taxation in favor of forest 
lands. Four other states provide for certain bounties for 
timber planting and cultivation, though these bounties 
have no relation to taxation. In the other thirty-two 


states and territories, timber lands receive no_ special 
consideration. These concessions to timber lands I in- 
tend to describe and criticize a little later. For the 


present the essential fact is that none of these conces- 

sions has had any inportant practical effect in reducing 

the burden of taxation upon timber lands. The state- 

ment therefore stands that forests are taxed everywhere 

= the general property tax without important excep- 
ons. 

The theory of the general property tax is simple and 
generally well known. Every citizen is supposed to pay 
toward the expenses of government in proportion to his 
ability. His ability is measured by his possession of 
wealth. Once a year, therefore, a statement of the total 


possessions of each citizen is obtained and his proper tax 
caleulated and collected. 

The practical working of this system of taxation is 
also familiar. Assessment is in the hands of local offi- 
cials. Statements required from property owners seldom 
are made, or if made, often are inaccurate. The valua- 
tions thus rest on the personal judgment of the assessor 
and, with the best of intentions on his part, are arbi- 
trary, inaccurate, and generally the merest guess work. 
Undervaluation is regularly practiced through the desire 
of each locality to escape as much as possible of its 
share of the state and county taxes. On the part of the 
taxpayer, evasion is common and fraud not uncommon. 

The result has been well described as ‘one of the 
worst taxes known in the civilized world.’ It is a relic 
of medievalism, long ago abandoned by the rest of the 
world. America can hardly be proud of her blind ad- 
herence to this discredited form of taxation. 

General Property Tax Not Equitable. 

Forests have a special case against the general prop- 
erty tax. The theory of our tax system is that each 
citizen is taxed according to his ability. Ability may be 
measured in either of two ways—by the amount of 
wealth possessed at a given time, or by the amount of 
income received during a certain period. For example, a 
man who owns a share of railroad stock valued at $100 
and which pays him an annual dividend of $5, may be 
taxed annually either 1 percent of the value of his 
stock or 20 percent of the amount of his dividend. His 
tax is $1 a year in either case. Either method of assess- 
ment is theoretically correct. Wealth yields income, and 
we may tax either the wealth or the income. 

But in the case of the forests we tax both. The income 
of a forest is the timber it produces. Our laws require 


-the taxing each year of the land and the trees, the capi- 


tal wealth and the income. The same law applies to 
other kinds of wealth. But there is this difference— 
most other kinds of wealth yield their income at least 
once a year, and the tax collector calls but once a year. 
The farmer, for instance, is taxed on his land, but not 
on his crops. since they are harvested and out of the 
Way every year. The forest owner cannot harvest his 
crop each year. He must leave it on the land. Each 
year the growth of the forest accumulates and each 
vear the tax collector takes his portion, till when the 
yield is finally harvested the same timber has been 
tuxed over and over again, perhaps fifty, perhaps 100 
times. Just how heavy this burden of double taxation 
may be depends on the tax rate and the rate of interest. 
Under ordinary conditions it may easily result in an addi- 
tional tax burden of from 50 to 100 percent. 

As a matter of fact, forests generally have not been 
ealled upon to bear the heavy burden of taxation which 
would seem to be indicated by this discussion of the 
working of the general property tax. For most parts of 
the country it is safe to sz that generally timberlands 
have not been taxed excessively. There are of course 
important exceptions. With the utter lack of uniformity 
in the practical working of our general property tax, 
there have been many individual cases where taxation of 
timber lands has been undoubtedly excessive. There is 
also evidence that in large sections of certain of our 
states, particularly around the great lakes and on the 
Pacific coast, the tax burdens generally have been ex- 
cessive. I have no desire to minimize the importance of 
these numerous cases of excessive taxation. I intend to 
refer to them again a little later. But simply in the 
interest of truth and accuracy, we must recognize that 
these cases do not represent fairly the prevailing condi- 
tion throughout the whole of the United States. In the 
run of ordinary cases, taxation is not excessive, gener- 
ally not higher than 1 percent, which may be taken 
us represent.ng roughly the burden of the general prop- 
erty tax on other kinds of wealth, often much less than 
1 percent. 





Forest Taxation of Great Importance. 
It may appear as though we were about to arrive at 
the conclusion that the problem of forest taxation is not 
so very important after all. No such conclusion is war- 


ranted. The truth is exactly the reverse. This is a 
problem, not of the past, but of the present and the 
future. The fact that timberlands generally have not 


been taxed excessively In the past is no guaranty that 
this condition long will remain. This will appear the 


moment we ask why the general property tax has not, 


already produced more excessive taxation. The answer 
is simple; the general property tax has not been effect- 
ively enforced. The law is perfectly plain and manda- 
tory, requiring the taxing each year of the full vaiue 
of the land and trees. Its strict enforcement inevitably 
must result in excessive taxing of the timberlands. But 
the law has not been strictly enforced. Forest lands, 
probably even more than other kinds of wealth, generally 
have been grossly undervalued by the assessors. The 
assessors. and even the owners themselves, are just 
waking up to the value of wood lands. In New England, 
for instance, the woodlot used to be considered the least 
valuable part of the farm. It was assessed as “unim- 
proved land.’’ It is coming to be considered the most 
valuable part of many farms. 

Clearly, therefore, it is only the lax enforcement of 
the law that thus far has saved the forests from a heavy 
burden of taxation, and we can not count on the con- 
tinuance of this lax enforcement. Already there are 
unmistakable signs of the tendency toward stricter en- 
forcement of the law, higher assessments, and heavier 
tax burdens on timber lands. We are hearing popular 
demands that timber owners be compelled to bear a 
larger part of the expense of local government. This de- 
mand is particularly insistent when the timber owners 
happen to be nonresident. Even in New England, where 
forest taxation in the past usually has been quite lenient, 
the tendency toward heavier taxation is unmistakable. 
For example, a certain town in New Hampshire has in- 
creased its total ‘‘nonresident valuation’’ of timberland 
from $37,000 in 1892 to $268,000 in 1908. Another town, 
by a careful assessment, increased its timberland valua- 
tion $90,000 in a single year (1908). The assessment of a 
certain woodlot in this town was raised from $250 to 
$4,000. These are a few random examples taken from the 
large number at my disposal. 

Some of our states have gone so far along this road 
that fairly they may be said already to have passed the 
stage of lenient enforcement of the general property tax. 
The state of Washington would appear to belong to this 
class. At the International Tax Conference, held at 
Toronto last fall, a delegate from Washington referred 
to a recent cruise of the timber lands of this state by 
the taxing officials with the result of doubling and 
trebling the valuations of timber lands. 

It will be safe, therefore, to count on increasing se- 
verity in the assessing and taxing of timber lands under 
the general property tax; and unless the law is changed 
forest owners must prepare to face an excessive burden 
of taxation. 

We now are ready to inquire into the true relation be- 
tween taxation and forest conservation. Until somewhat 
recently taxation generally has not been a pressing prob- 
lem, partly because the burden on timber lands gen- 
erally has not been excessive, and partly because the 
lumbermen and the country in general have not been 
thinking much about conservation anyway. Hitherto we 
have thought of our forests as something to be ex- 
ploited once for all for immediate profit. We have been, 
perhaps somewhat recklessly, using up the abundant 
store that nature has given us. But this cannot last 
much longer. With exhaustion of the forests staring us 
in the face, we are at a crisis in our forest management. 
Very soon we must begin to practice forestry, to provide 
for reproduction of cutover lands, to plant and care for 
new forests. And right here the matter of taxation 
comes to the front and takes its place as one of the 
most important factors in the conservation problem. 


Excessive Taxation Handicaps Conservation. 

Under our present tax system, excessive taxation is 
bound to be a serious handicap in the way of conserva- 
tive forest management. In the first place, heavy taxa- 
tion is capable of hastening the cutting of merchantable 
timber. Whenever the annual taxes, with interest, ex- 
ceed the annual growth in the value of the timber there 
is inducement to cut. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance in America at present. In virgin forests, 
such as we have in this country, practically all the crop 
is ripe all the time, new growth being balanced by decay. 
All the crop is ready for the ax. If it is all cut within a 
few years, we will have cheap lumber for a short time 
and a lumber famine thereafter until a new crop is 
grown. Such wholesale cutting and cheap lumber would 
lead to waste; only the best logs would be utilized, seed 
trees would not be left, and the menace of fire would be 
increased by lack of proper disposition of brush and 
patrol of cutover lands. The problem in the United 
States is how to pass over from the virgin forest, with 
all its crop ripe all the time, to cultivated forests with 
successive crops coming to maturity from year to year. 
During the transition we ought to maintain a supply of 
the timber which now is ripe. Our present tax system 
obviously offers little inducement to this policy. On the 
contrary its whole tendency is to hasten cutting of 
mature timber. Numerous cases of this sort already 
have occurred. Complaints from timber owners that 
unjust taxes have compelled them to cut timber which 
otherwise they would have held are becoming common. 
Such cases undoubtedly will increase. 

Again, the owner who contemplates conservative man- 
agement of his property to insure the perpetuation of 
the forest must look well to the question of taxation. 
Forest management for natural reproduction involves 
some heavy costs; seed trees must be left uncut, safe- 
guards must be taken against fire etc. The owner must 
wait a long time for return on the investment and his 
risk of loss is great. Heavy taxation of growing trees 
easily may turn the balance against the plan of con- 
servative forestry and lead him to strip his land of 
everything merchantable and abandon it. That this is a 
real danger already is attested by actual cases of owners 
who have been lead to skin their lands because of the 
burden of taxation. 

The most deadly effects of taxation are seen wherever 
it is planned to grow timber on bare land by planting 
or otherwise. It can be show theoretically that the 
present general property tax, strictly enforced, is capable 
of taking away from one-third to one-half or even three- 
fourths of the net income of a forest plantation. Of 
course the law generally is not so strictly enforced today. 
But the investor can not count on this. So long as the 
tax burden is uncertain—can not be calculated in ad- 
vance—it will be an obstacle to forestry. Nothing dis- 
courages investment more effectually than uncertainty 
as to future costs. There are enough risks in forest 
investments as it is, without the further uncertainty as 
to whether the taxes are going to eat up the greater part 
of the income. 


Guaranty Against Excessive Taxation Needed. 

As a result of my study of this problem, I am of the 
opinion that we hardly can hope to see the general prac- 
tice of forestry, by private individuals or corporations, 
as a business proposition, until our present method of 
taxation gives place to a system which shall be both 
reasonable and dependable, guaranteeing the investor 
against excessive taxation and making it possible for him 
to calculate in advance about what his taxes will be. 
The case of the forests against the general property tax 
seems to be established. 

To draw up an ideal plan of forest taxation which 
would at the same time be capable of practical applica- 
tion in all parts of the United States would indeed be an 
ambitious task. Different sections have different prob- 
lems to mect. Each must adopt a plan whose details are 
suited to its own circumstances, both as to forest condi- 
tions and financial needs. No cut and dried scheme, 
worked up in advance without knowledge of local condi- 
tions, can hope for success. Nevertheless I believe that 
there are certain fundamental principles which must 
underlie any correct system of forest taxation, however 
much the details may vary; and the main purpose of 
this paper will have been accomplished if I am able to 
put those principles clearly before you. 

In the first place, we have before us a double problem. 
It must be considered from the point of view of forestry 
and also of public finance. Schemes of forest taxation 
very acceptable to the forester and the lumberman may 
have fatal defects from the side of the public revenue. 
The opposite result already has been accomplished by 
our present system, drawn from the financial point of 
view with little regard to its effects on forestry. The 
correct system of taxation must harmonize both sides, 
and if necessary may have to be in the nature of a 
compromise. 

Before going further it will be well to examine those 
special tax laws which already have been enacted by sev- 
eral of our states in the interest of forestry. For a 
long time there has been the feeling that public interest 
in the forests was strong enough to warrant certain 
concessions in the way of reduced taxes on timber lands. 
This idea has found expression on the statute books of 
several of our states. Only a brief examination and 
criticism can be attempted here. These laws provide 
for either tax exemptions, rebates of part of the taxes, 
or bounties deducted from taxes. The practical effect 
is the same in each case. The commonest plan consists 
of exemption from all taxes on the land and trees for a 
certain length of time, ranging from five to thirty years 
and averaging about twenty years. The law generally 
applies only to plantations. Exemption may begin either 
immediately after the land has been planted or set aside 
for tree cultivation, or after the trees have attained a 
certain age or size. The laws usually contain various 
requirements as to number and kind of trees, protection, 
thinning etc. Such laws are in force in twelve states. 
Four other states provide for certain bounties or prizes, 
but without reference to taxation. 

The most important fact about these laws is the very 
meager results produced. Obviously laws giving occa- 
sional small prizes for the best examples of tree planta- 
tion. hedge fences etc. can have no great effect on the 
burden of taxation. The same is true of the bounty laws 
of Illinois, Kansas and Wyoming. The Minnesota bounty 
law is the only one that has produced any results, and 
those have been at a heavy cost to the state. 


Bounties and Rebates Produce No Results. 


We might expect something more of those laws which 
really give some relief from the tax burden by means of 
exemptions, rebates and bounties. Yet here also we find 
practically no results of importance. Massachusetts has 
had an exemption law for thirty years. A legislative 
committee in 1906 reported that this law “has been a 
failure, as practically no planting has been done under 
it.’ One of the members of this committee reported that 
he could find only sixteen acres that had been affected 
by this law since its passage in 1878. The same lack of 
results is seen in the other states. 

The failure of these laws is explained easily. The 
common restriction to plantation, and the further re- 
striction in many cases to land not previously wood land, 
in large measure destroy the usefulness of the laws 
by limiting their application. The regulations regarding 
planting, thinning etc. often are not in accordance with 
scientific forestry ——*. The burden of tax reduc- 
tion often is not properly placed. The concession to the 
timber owner is justified by the gain to the state in 
general. Yet the particular town or county where the 
land is located is called upon to bear the burden of a 
diminished revenue. Certain local assessors have hit 
upon the ingenious expedient of adding enough to the 
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assessment of other property of the forest owner to make 
up for the reduced taxes on his timber lands. In this 
way they protect the local revenue, and _ incidentally 
defeat the whole purpose of the law. 

And finally the actual financial consideration in these 
laws is not very great after all. Generally exemption is 
limited to a rather short period, after which the land 
und trees are again subject to the general property tax. 
Moreover, the abatement comes when the trees are small 
and the taxes would not be very heavy anyway. ‘The gain 
to the owner is small when compared with the expense 
of planting trees and holding them to maturity. In 
short, these laws have failed to touch the real problem 


of forest taxation. We must look elsewhere for the 
correct solution. 
Fundamental Principles of Scientific Taxation. 
A scientific tax system may be based either on the 


capital value of wealth, or on income, or on a combina- 
tion of both. Let us see how each of these methods miy 
be applied to the taxing of forests. (1) If we are to 
tax torests upon their capital value, we must take the 
real capital value; that is, the capitalized value of the 
forest’s net income, or what foresters call the ‘“‘expecta- 
tion value.” ‘This is a very different thing from the 
present general property tax, which in theory is levied 
each yéar upon the total value of land and trees, with 
the result of dcuble and excessive taxation as has been 
shown. Froperly administered, the tax on expectation 
value would result in equitable taxation, fair to the forest 
owner and to the public treasury. ‘The difficulty with 
this method rests upon the practical grounds of admin- 
istration. 

Expectation value, as the term implies, is based on 
the estimate of future yield capitalized at the proper 
rate of interest. It requires very little study to convince 
one that the tax on expectation value is not capable of 
application in the United States. ‘this method depends 
on the general practice of forestry; it requires accurate 
yield tables for the different species of trees, different 
kinds of soil, and different parts of the country; it can 
be applied only to forests producing a regular yield. 
None of these conditions is fulfilied in this country. 
Moreover, all calculations of expectation value depend 
on the future price of timber. No one can tell today 
what the prices of timber will be twenty, fifty or 100 
years hence. We can hardly afford to place our tax 
system upon a basis of guess work. Finally, expectation 
value depends largely on the rate of interest employed 
in the calculation. Just what is the proper rate at 
which to capitalize forest investments is a question that 
never has been solved; indeed it never can be solved 
permanently. Yet, so important is this factor in the 
calculation that a change of a single unit in the rate of 
interest may result in doubling or trebling the tax. To 
base cur tax system on anything so arbitrary as this is 
out of the question. 


Taxation of Yield Correct in Principle. 

(2) This somewhat technical discussion has been neces- 
sary to dispose of the tax on expectation value, a method 
used to some extent in Europe and which has some advo- 
eates in this country. We come now to the plan of a 
tax based on income. In the case of forests, this means 
a tax on the yield; that is, on the timber when cut. 
Equally ccrrect in theory with the method just described, 
it avoids the practical difficulties of that method. It 
also has many decided advantages. 

In the first place, the tax on yield avoids the difficult 
problems of the rate of interest and the future prices of 
timber. This method has nothing to do with the rate of 
interest, since it takes the tax at the same time that the 
income appears. It has nothing to do with the prices of 
timber, since it simply takes a certain fraction of the 
yield, whatever its price. p 

Again, the tax on yicld eliminates the element of risk 
from the tax problem. Risk will remain, of course, but 
it will not be mixed up with taxation. The owner will 
not pay taxes fifty years and then see his whole income 
destroyed by fire. If fire destroys the yield, the taxes 
thereby automatically will be remitted, just as a man 
ceases to pay taxes on his house after it has been 
burned and ceases to yield an income. 

Above all, if we adopt the tax on yield, taxation will 
cease forever to be an obstacle in the way of conserva- 


tive forest management or in the way of investing in 
timber growing. The man who wishes to hold mer- 
chantable timber for cutting later may do so, without 


being penalized by an annual tax. As long as he defers 
his cutting, so long does he defer his taxes. And when- 
ever he does decide to cut, the tax simply will be a 
certain definite part of the yield which he has been able 
to figure on in advance. Likewise, the man who wishes 
to cut his timber in a conservative way so as to per- 
petuate his forest property may do so without fear of 
being penalized by heavy taxes on young: and growing 
trees. And the investor who is contemplating the srow- 
ing of timber, by planting or otherwise, can make his 
plans and figure his costs, knowing just when his taxes 
will be due, and that they will be a certain definite part 
of the yield, and that while the trees are growing up he 
will have no burden of taxes to pay. 

The tax on yield then, instead of being an obstacle, 
will be a direct and potent enccuragement to conserva- 
tive forestry. : 

The tax on yield will also be fair to the public treasury. 
It is not the absolute amount of present taxes so much 
as their arbitrariness and uncertainty that make them 
an obstacle to forestry. With a proper rate, the tax 
on yield may be made to furnish just as much revenue 
as generally is secured under the present system, while 
not placing any excessive burden on the owner. Indeed, 
if the result of the tax on yield is to promote forestry, 
then the revenue will be increased. It is better for the 
treasurv to have forests paying a moderate tax than 
“skinned” lands, abandoned and paying no taxes at all. 

Of course the tax on yield can not be adopted without 
encountering some practical difficulties and some serious 
problems of administration. These will vary with local 
conditions. This is not the place to go into details. 
There is, however, one important question sure to occur 
to everyone, which must be considered carefully. The 
tax on yield may result in making the local revenue 
irregular and undependable. The seriousness of this 
matter will vary with different localities, depending on 
how large a part of their revenue comes from taxes on 
timber lands and on how regular the timber owners are 
likely to be in cutting. In many places conditions are 
such that this difficulty will not be a serious one. In 
others, the difficulty undoubtedly will be serious and have 
to be provided for. I hive in_ previous addresses indir 
cated some ways in which this difficulty could be avoided. 
I do not wish to weary you with a repetition of these 
plans at this time. , 

With regard to administrative problems in general, I 
believe that they will not present any insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way of the tax on yield, should that method 
be considered favorably upon its merits. 


Separation of Timber and Land for Taxing. 


(3) The desire to relieve the burdens of taxation on 
forests and at the same time secure a regular annual 
revenue to the local treasury has led many persons to 
favor a plan of taxation which is a compromise between 
the tax on yield and the present general property tax. 
This plan involves the separation of the land and the 
trees for the purposes of taxation. The land would 
remain subject to the property tax, being assessed only 
at its value as bare land, or perhaps only at a nominal 
valuation. The trees would be exempt from taxation 
until cut, when a tax of a certain part of the value of 
the yield would be imposed. ‘ 

Aside from the advantage of securing more regular 
income, this method is decidedly inferior to the single tax 





on yield. If the land is taxed on its full value, according 
to what it can yield if planted to timber, that is all the 
tax that the forest ought to pay, and there is no room 
left for a tax on the timber when cut. If we wish to 
have a tax of any considerable amount of the yield, and 
not tax the forest excessively, the annual land tax must 
be very small. Few persons unfamiliar with problems 
of compound interest realize the almost magical way in 
which a small annual payment piles up after a period 
of fifty or 100 years. 

And in any case so long as we tax the land each year 
while the forest yields no income, and leave its assess 
ment and the fixing of the rate to the local tax officers, 
we leave unremedied most of the evils of the present 
system. There is the same arbitrariness and uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of the taxes; the same inability 
of the lumberman to figure in advance just what his 
taxes will be. There is the same burden of paying taxes 
for many years on property which is as yet yielding no 
income. There is the same tendency to cut trees prema- 
turely if the taxes become excessive or if the owner be- 
comes financially embarrassed. If it is objected that 
the annual tax on the land will be so small that it will 
not do much harm, the answer is that it will then be too 
small to do much good, and we might as well give it up 
altogether and have only the tax on the yield. 

This plan therefore is a makeshift, far inferior to 
the simple tax onthe yield. Nevertheless for practical 
reasons, in some places, this may be the most practicable 
way to secure some reform. Carefully worked out, this 
plan undoubtedly would be some improvement over 
present methods, and it might be a first stepping stone 
to something better in the future. I do not wish to 
discourage the adoption of such a plan where it is the 
only reform that can be obtained. 3ut we must not 
deceive ourselves with the idea that this is a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, or anything more than a rather 
faltering step toward correct methods of forest taxation. 






Timber Lands Require Concessions. 

Thus far we have been concerned with excessive and 
burdensome taxation of forests and ways of reforming 
the tax system so as to treat forests fairly as compared 
with other kinds of wealth. It is a fair question, how- 
ever, whether we ought simply to give timber lands 
equitable taxation or whether, in view of the public in- 
terest in the forests, we should not give some special 
concessions in the way of lower taxes on timber lands. 
This is a broad question, which can mot be answered 
off-hand. In the long run such concessions may prove 
to be unnecessary. The interesting figures which Mr. 
Zeigler laid before you yesterday tend to show that, 
given a fair chance and guaranteed against excessive 
taxation, forestry may be a profitable undertaking on a 
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strictly business basis. On the other hand, the general 
adoption of equitable tax methods necessarily must take 
some time, while the need of preserving and perpetuating 
the forests is immediate and pressing. Much good there- 
fore may be accomplished by plans which give special 
concessions to timber land owners in return for the con- 
servative management of their properties under the direc- 
tion of the state. Most of the attempts along this line so 
far have been timid and faulty and barren of results. 
But there would seem to be no reason why some such 
plan, carefully worked out and vigorously executed, 
should not produce most valuable results. There is at 
present before the legislatures of the states of Wash- 
ington and Oregon a carefully Grawn plan of this sort, 


which has the approval of the United States Forest 
Service, and which if adopted ought to produce good 
results. One good feature of this bill is that the amount 


of the annual tax on land devoted to forest conservation 
is not left to the arbitrary judgment of the taxing offi- 
cials but is settled in the bill itself. 

With these ovrinciples as a_ basis, I believe it is 
possible for any of our states to draw up a system of 
forest taxation that will be correct in theory and ef- 
fective in practice. The method which has most to com- 
mend it undoubtedly is the simple tax on the yield when 
cut. Where practical considerations require, however, 
it should be possible to draw up some compromise plan 
which will give good results. And while we are working 
to put our tax system on a sound basis, there is room 
also for the granting of special tax concessions to the 
forest owner in return for conservative management of 
his holdings. Our present tax system is radically wrong. 
The adoption of a system based on sound principles will 
remove one of the serious obstacles in the way of the 
conservation movement. 


Future of the Forest. 


An address that brought home many practical truths 
was that of E. T. Allen, district forester United States 
Forest Service, Portland, Ore. His topic was ‘‘The 
Future of the Forest,’’ and his remarks were frequently 
interrupted by applause. 


I am speaking today neither as a government official 
nor to the public in general, but trying so far as I can to 
oceupy the position of one of your own number talking to 
the rest. Consequently I shall try to avoid wasting your 
time with either bouquets or facts about the imper- 
tanee of your industry, which you already know as well 
as I do. Above all, I am not a missionary to convert you 
to principles and ideals of self sacrifice for the world 
at large. Probably you ought to make some, as ought 
everyone under the Golden Rule, but that is not my busi- 
ness. My only excuse for taking part in this meeting is 
that perhaps, by accidentally having been associated 
more or less with all the forces which are working at 
the forest problem—the government, the states, the non- 
professional conser’ation associations and the lumber- 


men—I may be able to point out some facts which do not 
appear so strikingly to any one of these forces indi- 
vidually. 

The future of the forest. generally and ultimately, is 
not particularly hard to foretell. It is not as dark as 
many think. ‘The widespread destruction in China and 
other countries held up to us as awful warnings is not 
likely to be repeated in the United States, at least not to 
any such excessive extent. Our people are too intelli- 





gent. ‘There has been, and will be, much bad forest use, 
but the general result may be fairly accurately prophe- 
sied. The pressure of growing realization of the situation 


by the public, together with voluntary adoption by tim- 
ber owners of plans tending to improve and perpetuate 
their business, will see to it that land chiefly valuable 
for forest production is wisely put to that use. Some of 
it, probably less than at present, will be controlled by 
the government. Much will be in state reserves, for the 
tendency is for states to go into this business as a means 
ot better handling the lands they have and, once started, 
they are likely to acquire delinquent tax lands and cut- 
over lands in too bad condition to warrant private refor- 
estation. The remainder, of course, will be in private 
hands. It will not differ much from the first two classes 
in management. All will be made to produce the utmost, 
and all will be available to the manutacturer and the 


consumer, though the private timber will probably be 
held higher for speculative reasons. 
On the other hand, the increase of population and 


corresponding demand for agricultural products is certain 
to force a reduction of forest growing area. To some 
extent this demand will be met by more intensive farm- 
ing, by the reclamation of arid land, by development of 
plants adapted to unfavorable conditions, and by enforced 
economy by the consumer. but, litthe as we now consider 
an actual food famine, history shows that nations rapidly 


increase to the limit of their production and we must 
reckon not only on our own increase but also upon 
immigration from, and export to, nations whose pres- 
sure upon their production exceeds ours. This world 
balance can not be avoided, and it will work hereafter 
more rapidly than we have seen it because no new 
countries remain to afford outlet. At least we know 
this: that other countries do not to any considerable 


extent devote 
crops even at 


land to 
all well. 


forest that will grow agricultural 


Reduction of Area. 


extent of this reduction of timber 
the United States can only be con- 
jectured. Aside from soil considerations, it will be 
greatest in the most thickly settled portions of the 
country and where warmth and rainfall favor agricul- 
ture. It is certain that land now considered too remote, 
rough and poor will be utilized. Personally 1 believe this 
change of standards and values will be greater and 
quicker than we like to admit, and that in calculating 
our future forest production, in order to assure us that 
the prediction of a timber shortage is a false alarm, 
many authorities reckon too large an area of perpetual 
forest land just as they fail to reckon a _ prodigiously 
increased consumption. 

At any rate, I premise a gradually reducing forest pro- 
ducing area, perhaps 25 percent under state and federal 
control and 75 percent in private hands. I have said the 
latter, as well as the former, will be under conservative 
forestry management. When it will all be so is merely 
a question of time. Economic laws leave no alternative. 
Were it necessary, the public would put the owner under 
compulsion. It is bound to consider private ownership of 
so vital a resource as not much more than a public trust 
subject to regulation. It will have an interest and a 
power before which individual interest can not stand.. 
Already the supreme courts of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire and the legislature of New York have decided that 
the state can, if necessary, regulate the cutting of private 
timber. 

But this will not be necessary. The private owner will 
lead the movement. As the virgin timber disappears, 
as the area of forest producing land diminishes, as con- 
sumption increases, he will find that it pays. To follow 
the practice of every speaker on this subject I must 
refer to Germany and France, where they spend $11,000,- 
000 2 year on forest management and get a net return of 
$30,000,000. The American lumberman is too good a busi- 
ness man to pass up a proposition of that kind. We 
have not reached German conditions yet, and probably 
will not while the subject interests you and me, but 
we do know that our consumption increases prodigiously 
every decade. We know that filty years ago there was 
scarcely a lumber user west of the Mississippi river and 
we know something of the settlements, mines, railroads 
and cities that have developed there since to use lumber. 
It is a poor westerner who doubts that the next fifty 
years will see a far greater development. 

Economic Methods. 

There are, then, two forces making for better handling 
of the forests—the economic necessity of the user and 
the business advantage of the owner. This brings me to 
the real point of all I have to say, which is that it is 
high time for the owner to reckon with both forces and 
lay his plans accordingly. ‘The public will look out for 
itself only, and may do so in unwelcome ways. It has 
the power to do so ignorantly as well as wisely, selfishly 
as well as fairly. But if the timber owner attempts to be 
ecually independent he will suffer, for not only is he less 
powerful but he is inviting catastrophe. Like all good 
generais, he must avoid the weakuess ot a forced detense. 
And already he is dangerously near it. The “lumber 
trust,” the ‘‘timber baron,”’ the “looters of the public 
domain,”’ the “profit by unearned increment,”’ the “alien 
landholder,’’ the “rich corporation’’—these and like terms 
are bandied carelessly or purposely in courts, legislatures 
and newspapers entirely too much for the safety of any 
interest. The unthinking mind is being led to see an- 
other Standard Oil. So much is this true that a repre- 
sentative of a large timber company told me not long 
ago that he was afraid to work for better fire laws 
because for him to champion the cause might damage it 
in the public mind. He believed it safest to trust to 
the public’s voluntary awakening. 

I believe exactly the opposite deduction should be 
made. I believe the existence of even the present situa- 
tion proves it high time to destroy these dangerous im- 
pressions before they grow more dangerous. If let alone 
they may become fatal. No doubt the public will 
awaken. It will, and perhaps soon. I have made that 
one of my premises and it is just where part of the 
danger lies. No one knows what a suddenly awakened 
man is going to do before he collects his senses. 

One of the first ideas the awakened public will have is 
that since timber is a vital public resource, its private 
ownership is in reality a public trust. If it does not see 
pretty clearly that regulation is superfluous, it will begin 
to regulate in self protection. It may very easily even 
go a step farther and decide to discipline the private 
owner a little, on general principles. If he needs it, the 
public may be right, but I do not think he really does 
need it, and one thing is certain—when in reality his end 
and the public’s are identical, the only safe way for 
either is friendly coéperation. Neither can succeed alone, 
for the owner will not go far against hostile laws and 
sentiment, and the public can not accomplish half as 
much by compulsion as by making it profitable for the 
owner. And here I come to another exceedingly impor- 
tant point. Friendly coéperation must be proposed by 
the owner for fear the people will not approach him till 
too late, if at all. They have been made suspicious and 
the burden is upon him to prove he does not want to 
abuse the trust. 

Again, aside from the danger of an unfriendly or punitive 
attitude by the public, is the danger of well meant igno- 
rance. Laws intended to bring about conservation may 
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be quite impracticable. It is exceedingly important that 
they be drawn by practical, expert men, who know both 
what is desirable and how it can be nearest approached 
in practive. So here is another urgent point. To kill 
off bad laws, or to get good laws, the timber owner 
must both study the subject enough to know what ought 
to be done and get into a position where his voice will 
be listened to as authoritative and unselfish. 


Better Laws Needed. 

Now let us consider what is most needed from the 
public. I think we will agree unanimously on better fire 
laws with state help in enltorcing them and in patrol, bet- 
ter tax laws, and better public sentiment witnout which 
laws are of small effect. These are the foundations on 
which everything must be built. I could prove to you, 
by beginning witn the realizable value of your logged-off 
land, snowing how easily and cheaply you could generally 
get reproduction on it, giving sate stumpage figures on 
what it will produce in a given number of years, and 
setting a conservative stumpage value at the end of that 
period, that growing timber is a mighty profitable invest- 
ment. You would make money. The consumer would get 
the lumber. ‘Lhe cemmunity would have the employment 
and the business. Consequently the conservation prob- 
lem would be solved. But the whole scheme, and accord- 
ingly tne public’s good as well as yours, is contingent on 
two things. I can not prove that your investment will not 
burn up, and that you will not be taxed into abandoning 
it. If I figure on insuring tire protection under present 
hazard ‘at your expense, and a tax burden indicated by 
present reading of the public mind, a few of you might 
still have favorable conditions,but not nearly enough of 
you to serve the public purpose. 

Now, as 1 said betore, the public will see many of 
these things sooner or later. But you want them seen soon 
encugh to do you some good, and in a sensible way. Then 
why don’t you do something? Whom are you waiting for? 
if 10% anybody else, and wnen he does appear he 1s not 
very close to you, he will not show it up as you want 
it to be seen. You can not expect him to. 

The public and the lawmakers have got to be shown 
the importance of your industry. Taking this region for 
an eXample, they must be shown that it brings nearly 
$100,000,000 a year into Oregon and Washington and that 
this immense sum is-—-can not help being—shared by all 
persons and industries. It is circulated in every artery of 
their agricultural and commercial life. Forest resources 
are every bit as important to them as to the lumberman. 
In many ways more so, for if they are exhausted he can 
move or change his business while the dependent indus- 
tries can not. Admit to them also, if you think best, 
that as the timber disappears control of the remainder 
becomes easier tor mecnopolists, so the number of mills 
With Gecreis« and luinber prices will gO Up. 

They eee be sh own the effect of taxation—how as a 
great taxavie resource timber nelps support their state 
and county government. ‘the cost ot government is 
bound to increase as population grows, so they confront 
the problem of diminishing timber to tax and consequent 
heavier burden on other property. Show those in the 
timber counties that if they torce cutting by taxes and 
burn the rest, they will have to pay all the taxes as 
well as pay more for their houses, fences and fruit boxes. 
Show them where they lose by assessing. cutover lands 
so high you must abandon them to be returned into a 
desert. Such lands pay little tax in the jong run. ‘Vhe 
income to tne county would be far greater if the burden 
were made so easy at first that you can afford to protect 
it and sSiart a croup which some day they can tax. See 
that every citizen knows the effect of forests on irriga- 
tion, on floods, and on water powers. See that they 
realize the cutover and burned areas are really as im- 
portant to them as virgin timber, because they should be 
growing timber against that future when the consumer's 
question may not be ‘‘What must I pay for a board?’ 
but “Can I get a board?”’ Above all, talk to them about 
fire in a way that they can understand. Do not threaten 
them with the law half as often as you tell them that 
timber makes pay checks and that, on every thousand 
feet burned, while the owner may lose $2 in stumpage, 
the community loses $10 in wages. 


To Reach the Public. 

“So far so good,’’ you say, “but how are we to reach 
the public?” ‘That is up to you. Nobody will do it for 
you. As it is now, you organize to take care of every- 
thing else. You meet here, and vou meet locally, you 
send delegations to Congress and legislatures, you spend 
millions in advertising. kor what? io get advantas 
in what are, after all, details of your business—freight 
rates, anu tari ffs. and demurrage taws, and a thousand 
lesser i . But the biggest things of all, the life of 
your industry, the forests on which you exist, the place 
you hold in the minds of the people, you leave very 
much to the ignorance, carelessness or whim of the pub- 
lic and public agitators with practically no attempt or 
system in defense. 

But somebody is organizing. The other fellow is. Look 
at the forestry and conservation associations and com- 
inissions springing up everywhere. They will be heard 
irom and they should be instruments of great good if 
well directed. If you don’t want them against you, be 
with them. Join them and have a voice. Also let your 
own organizations study these problems and throw their 
weight when needed. 

But let we warn you against a grave danger. Do not 
get in the game without learning it. Do not forget that 
tu get the public ear you must concede something to 
ihe public need. And above all, do not quarrel among 
yourselves in trying to apply universal panaceas. Trees 
do not grow alike everywhere. The yellow pine man may 
vant to make everybody pile brush because he is will- 
ing to; the Puget sound man may want to fire his 
slash to get a ground burn because this prevents accu- 
mulation of uncontrollable debris and also favors red fir 
reproduction, and the Grays harbor man may want to let 
his brush lie because his is a wet country. Work for 
flexible laws, with nonpolitical trained authorities that 
understand varying conditions to enforce them as condi- 
tions warrant. The narrow, inexpert or prejudiced man, 
be he lumberman, conservation enthusiast or politician, is 
man you have to fear, and his name is legion. He is 
beginning to fool with a big problem and is not going 
to let go till something happens. I Say again, do not 
ignore him Study the problem yourself and beat him 
to it 
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Lumber Insurance. 

An interesting talk on ‘‘Lumber Insurance’’ was 
made by George H. Emerson, Hoquiam, Wash., who drew 
upon a fund obtained through many years’ experience in 
the lumber business as a manufacturer. His address 
follows: 


When the storm drives the sleet against window panes, 
when the wire tells of our vessel on the rocks, our thoughts 
turn to our insurance, 


When the whistle of our mill, or the fire alarm, wakes us 
at mid ht, or when we see go up in smoke and flame 
the accumulation of years of toil, that which stands between 
us ani financial ruin is the insurance we have placed. 

Fire insurance is the transfer to others of a part of one’s 
fire risk. for a consideration. If the transfer be to a line 
corporation, then the compensation is padded with a com- 
puted average profit: if a mutual plan be adopted, then each 
person becomes both insurer and insured;. and if such 
mutual company considers well both the physic al and moral 
hazard of the risk, the cost of insurance is reduced to an 
average of actual cost of all risks taken, plus operating 
expenses. If there be added frequent, careful inspections, 
suggestions and corrections of danger olnts, then the cost 
of such mutual insurance reduces to the least possible cost 
obtainable. 





















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber and mill insurance rates have been extremely high 
and absolutely unyielding. Line company rates ran from 
38 to 1U percent on mill property a few years ago, and those 
noi willing or able to carry their own risks had no alter- 
native but to pay the rate. 

‘Yo secure the best of insurance at actual cost, regardless 
of the rate charged, except as compared with the rate 
charged others in the same company, nearly one hundred of 
the best mill risks of the Coast banded themselves together 
and each agreed to take a risk not to exceed $1,000 on each 
of the other plants, and to accomplish this each paid line 
company rates, less 15 percent, into a fund from which ex- 
penses and losses were paid, and the balance retained as the 
property of the insured, to be paid (o them should they with- 
draw, or to be distributed to tuem in dividends after accu- 
mulations reached a satisfactory amount to meet liabilities. 

The company thus formed took the name of the Lumber- 
men’s Indemni:y Exchange of Washington, and has operated 
very successfully for years, giving to its members safe and 
satisfactory insurance at cost and. expense of operation; for 
its members are both insurers and insured. it has accom- 
plished much more, for it has caused incorporated companies 
to lower their rate until every millman on the Coast that 
insures has received a dividend trom ihis organization, for 
his insurance rate has been reduced, in many cases nearly 
50 percent. The company has given the best of insurance 
for some hundreds of thousands of dollars less than its 
members would have paid for the same insurance had no 
such company been formed. At the same time, it has given 
to other mill owners hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the reduced rates the line companies now charge them. All 
of this money is re.ained in tue West; formeriy the profits 
inured to the benefit of the East. 


Mutual Insurance Compelled Reduction of Old Line Rates. 






sear in mind, gentlemen, the reduced rate the line com- 


panies now charge is not because of their love for you or 
generosity toward you, but because they have hoped, by 
Cutting their profits to perhaps a loss for a time, to rid 
themselves of a rival that has taken from them their best 
mill risks. Later, should they succeed in eliminating these 
mills from the underwriting business, they easily can square 
the account by resioring old rates. 

Insurance at cost is better insurance than _ insurance 
below cost, and insurance at cost is what we obtain by 
mutual or indemnity insurance. Whether all rates be raised 
or lowered makes no difference except that the returns in 
dividends must be less if the rate paid is less. 

Place your insurance, then, where it will be at cost, and 
listen to no ptoposition that has even the appearance of 
being less.than cost. A competent, active and aggressive 
management; careful, praiseworthy, painstaking inspection, 
and an intelligent and attentive board of trustees, together 
with only the best of risks, make the essentials of a success- 
ful, modern, mutual fire insurance company; and lacking 
any of these, an increase in the cost of insurance must be 
the result. 

There are but few branches of business dealing with 
greater fire hazard than ours. Fires smolder in old stumps 
and roots, waiting an unguarded moment or favorable con- 
ditions of wind and weaiher, then burn our forests. A hot 
box, a slipping belt, a spark from a stack, or a wind from 
our firepit, and our mills or iumber yards are in flames. 
The steamer, vessel and car that take our lumber to market 
all are combustible. The fire risks we carry are many, and 
— only reduced by the best of protection and eternal vigi- 
ance. 

Conservation is the watchword of the day. Each step 
we take that reduces fires, either in our timber or mills or 
our yards, is a step toward conservation. There have been 
many steps taken, and results show their wisdom, but there 
are many yet to take, and some are of great importance. 

Here in the West the custom still prevails of burning 
choppings prior to the driest portion of the year, even where 
the land is not valuable except for the timber crop. 

We cut no forests clean. Small trees of all kinds are left 
standing. In many choppings these.are so numerous that a 
passerby hardly misses those that are gone. ‘Tops are left 
with thousands of feet of low grade lumber that the market 
will not take today. 

Old choppings, where no fire has been for a number of 
years, look as did the virgin forest. <A thick young growth 
covers the ground, above which trees left by the first logging 
hold their heads above the smaller timber that surrounds 
them, as did the original giants of the forest above the trees 
that now are left. 

Some of these unburned lands that were logged with cattle 
in the ‘80s lately have been logged again, and the re urns 
to the owners have been greater than from the first logging. 
Stumpage is higher and many a cut has been taken from old 
tops that have lain in the shade of the brush and young 
timber. 

Progressive Fire Hazards. 

All of this crop a fire would have destroyed. Nor is this 
all. The young trees stand on these lands far thicker than 
did the former forests; and in the °30s and ‘40s of this 
century, when the old trees will be scarce, they will yield a 
value far greater than did their ancestors. 

How different the result where the land has been burned! 
The first fire kills the brush and burns but little else that 
would not have decayed in a year. It is not the first fire 
that does the serious damage, nor is it the first drink that 
makes the drunkard. Bui if the first fire and first drink 
are both avoided, the desert waste and the drunkard will 
not be. The first fire lets in the sun to dry the tops, bark 
and leaf mold, and almest always lurks unseen, in some 
root or stump: a few weeks later, when all things are 
dried and the wind is hot and (he air feels ablaze, the second 
fire runs over the ground. This often is far more fierce than 
the first, and as a rule, it kills all trees, destroys all seed, 
burns up the soil and leaves a tangle of crisscross tops. It 
is this second fire, coming when all is dry, that burns our 
green timber. 

Then often the third fire follows the same year, and a 
spark is enough to start a fourth, fifth and sixth fire in 
succeeding years, and where there should be an opportunity 
for a second logging, and a thick timber half grown, there 
is only desolation, and neither timber, brush, grass nor soil 
to produce them. 

Of all these fires, the first was far the easiest to prevent. 
Then the brush assisted and the standing timber helped 
shade the ground. Where proper protectionéhas been given 
the chopping the first year, the risk is greatly reduced prior 
to the second year, and the third year the danger of fire is 
but little more than in the original forest. 


Burning of Choppings Deprecated. 

Look from your car window for illustrations of this. 
They are at hand in every direction west of the Cascades, 
and are a proof of the statement herein made, as plain as 
a demonstration of any problem in arithmetic. They are a 
proof also that the crime of our western lumbermen has 
been the burning of choppings valuable only for the timber 
crop. Had no fires ever been allowed in our choppings, 
Washington forests would have been perpetuated through the 
ages and proven to our children a mine of wealth from 
which they could have drawn continuously without ex- 
haustion. 

Many will answer to their satisfaction by saying, ‘The 
old choppings will burn anyway.” But it is not true, as you 
may all see from your car window, and as you may all recall 
from your own knowledge. 

East of the Cascades tops and brush perhaps can be piled 
and burned without destroying the young timber or the soil, 
and if so it undoubtedly is the safest and best way to con- 
serve. those forests: but west of the Cascades those things 
are impossible, and the watchword of all timber owners 
should be, **The old choppings must never burn.” 

Then make that watchword good. You will have to guard 
them well until nature takes the task from your hands, but 
there will be returns for all time and you will not have to 
live many years to reap the first of those returns yourself. 

That which I say to you today is contrary to established 
practice. Our state fire warden and our organizations for 
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forest protection, employing as they do many men and 
patrolling the woods in all directions during the drier por 
tion of the year, circulate literature advising all loggers “to 
burn their choppings as often as they can between the first 
rains of the tail and the last raims of the spring’’—that 
advice is costing this state as much as all the good that is 
being done by the fire patrol. 

We have had legislators who wanted to make it com- 
pulsory to burn all timber cuttings, and that in the face of 
the lesson nature has written on all our cuopped over hills, 
and written for you to read more plainly than I can tell it 
to you. 

Let the watchword go forth, “No more fires in the chop 
pings where only timber should grow,” and the lumbermen 
of western Washington will have joined the conservation 
movement and done more than all that has been done by 
all the people of the nation toward solving the problem of 
our future timber supply. 

There is no better insurance ever bought than that which 
we obtain by watching, guarding and protecting our property 
from destruction; and to the lumbermen of the West | say 
You have no property better worth the watching than your 
old choppings. Keep out the first fire and they will prove 
a mine of wealth to your children. Insure your ‘timber hold 
ings by eternal vigilance, and some day, as in older coun- 
tiles, mutual insurance can be extended to your forests as 
well as to your mills and your lumber. 





Lumber Inspection. 


The subject of ‘‘Lumber Inspection’’ was assigned 
to E. G. Ames, Port Gamble, Wash. Mr. Ames has for 
years taken an active part in the cargo inspection work 
ot the Pacific Coast Lumber Manutacturers’ Associa- 
tion and of the Pacific Cargo Inspection Bureau. Fol- 
lowing is his address: 


Three centuries ago, when the first immigrants reached the 
Atlantic coast of a then unknown country and landed on its 
hospitable shores, it must have been with a feeling of relief, 
satisfaction and contentment that they gazed on the magnifi- 
cent forests of pine, spruce, cedar and hemlock, which grew 
practically 10 the water's edge. 

Those forests meant much—-very much—to those early 
settiers, for, as they cleared the land, the best trees were 
selected, cut, hewn and iashioned inio shelters for their fami 
lies and domestic animals and to provide fuel for their per- 
sonal comiort and requiremenis. 

Thnose forests were uiso the home of game—birds and 
animals necessary for food—and made poss.ble the existence 
of a never failing supply of water for irrigation and domestic 
uses—brooks, streams, lakes and rivers, alive with fish and 
prolific with power only waiting to be harnessed and put 
to use, 

‘the forests were, therefore, next to the soil, the most 
important and natural resource and necessity which could 
be relied upon to assist in the future development of a great 
nat.on, capable of supporting a large population and provid- 
ing a surplus of the necessities of life which can be 
exchanged wich the older and less favored nations for the 
luxuries which make possible a life of refinement and high 
order of civilization. 

As other settlers came to this country they were obliged 
to push farther and farther back into the wilderness, and 
as the country developed and increased in population these 
torests began to disappear. Green fields appeared, commer 
cial encerprises were established, settlements blossomed into 
villages, villages grew into towns, towns developed into 
cities and cities became parts of great states which even 
tually formed a glorious Union. 





Evolution in the Lumber Industry. 


One of the first commercial businesses to become. estab- 
lished was the lumber industry. ‘The laborious hewing of 
trees into timber and planks was a siow process, and 
through the ingenuity of man rivers were dammed, water 
power developed and mills built to provide sawn lumber 
and timber that more comfortable, attractive and better 
homes might be possible. ‘These early mills were at best 
erude altairs, built almost entirely of wood (very little 
iron was used except the saw). They did not produce large 
quantities of or weil manutactured lumber, but nevertheless 
marked the beginning of one of the largest industries yet 
developed in our fair land. These mills usually were com- 
munity mills, each settler owning a share and operating in 
turn as might be necessary and ‘convenient for his personal 
requirements. It was only natural that in time shareholders 
should part with their shares and the site, power and mill 
eventually become the property of some one man or partner- 
ship, and a business of muanuiacturing and selling of lumber 
developed as a purely commercial enterprise. The carly 
development of such a business was of necessity very slow 
and aimost entirely of a local character, as the product 
could only be moved where transportation by water was 
convenient and possible. 


On the Pacific Coast. 


As a large commercial enterprise, the lumber business is 
iess than a century old, and dates from the building of 
canals, waterways and railroads, making possible cneap 
transportation for long distunces. On the Pacific coast 
the urst mills to engage extensively in the business of 
manufacture of lumber were built on Puget sound in 1853, 
the pioneers being attracted here by the magnificent forests 
us reperted py earlier explorers. ‘They built their mills 
close to tide water and built docks where the largest ships 
could lie alongs.de always afloat and load their cargoes 
direct from the saw. ‘The tirst cargoes were shipped to 
San Francisco. 

As Puget sound became better known and more famous 
for its torests, piles, spars and lumber, ships sailed here 
under every flag, purchased their cargoes and sailed away 
to distant ports where lumber might be required. ‘The cap- 
tains of these ships were not, as today, merely sailing 
masters, but were the brightest business men of their time, 
selected for their honor, intelligence and business capacity, 
and were intrusted with money and valuable ships, with 
authority to purchase and dispose of cargoes and sail as 
they pleased, covering voyages to every land, often lasting 
from three to five years, to eventually return to the home 
port, where settlement was made with the owners, and in 
all probability the captain was a part owner and had an 
interest in the profits of the venture. 

In those days the lumber business of Puget sound was 
confined to the cargo trade and transportation by water. 
Very little attention was paid to grade. Grading rules 
were unknown. Grade was based on the best that could be 
produced. The best of the best trees only were selected, 
cut down and manufactured into lumber, the best of which 
was sold as mill run. Under such conditions the waste 
must have been enormous and in all probability SO percent 
ef the growth produced no return. As time went on, how- 
ever, two grades were established—merchantable and clear. 
Clear was clear, probably perfect. Where the clear was 
picked out the balance was merchantable and waste. Later 
sclect and No. 2 merchantable or common grades were de- 
fined in a general way and adopted. 

The completion of the Northern Pacific railway in 1883 
marked an epoch in the development of the lumber busi 
ness of this state. New markets in the interior country 
and away from the seashore were opened up, for lumber was 
necessary for improvements and the development of a coun- 
try soon to become famous for its stock, cereals, fruits and 
mineral resources. 











Amount of Production. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, was the most impor- 
tant and largest in volume of production known in the 
history of the business. ‘ 

The (United States, 28,850 mills reporting, produced 
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10,250,000,000 feet, board measure, of long lumber, of which 
Washington, 1,036 mills, produced 9.4 percent; Oregon, 644 
mills, 4 percent; California, $21 mills, 3.4 percent; total, 
16.8 percent, or one-sixth of the entire product. 


The great lumber states, producing 1,000,000,000 feet, 
board measure, and over per annum, named in order of 
their importance, are Washington, Louisiana, Texas, Mis- 


sissippi, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Min- 
neso.a, Oregon, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
California, Alabama and Maine, sixteen in all. 

In Maine, | might meniion, the lumber manufacturing 
business as a commercial enterprise dates back 150 years. 
She is still producing 1,000,000,000 fect, beard measure, per 
innum, and I have been informed that it has been esti- 
mated that, at the present rate of growth of her timber 
rees, Maine can produce indefinitely 650,000,000 feet, board 
measure, of manufactured lumber per annum. 

A few years hence states now large producers will one 
by one drop out of the trade as large lumber producers, 
ind not only our own country but the world will look to 
‘his Northwest for a supply of lumber which can not be 
ibtained elsewhere in quantity or quality. The lumbermen 
£ this section should took carefully into the matter and 
devise means to provide for a perpetual supply. In Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and British Columbia are thousands of 
icres of land better fitted for the perpetuation and growing 
{ forests than for any other purpose, and the question of 
conservation of natural resources is already before the 
people and is fast becoming a question of national impor- 
lance and grave concern. 

Conservation and Inspection. 

lor the purposes of this paper I shall refer to conserva- 
tion only as it may have interest in connection with inspec- 
tion of lumber. In my opinion inspection and the applica- 
tion of grades are an important matter and wil! assist in 
the policy of conservation by finding and developing markets 
for and encouraging the economical and practical use of all 
low grade lumber and wood now classed as waste. 

We manufacturers of the Northwest, who have spent a 
lifetime in the business, have long seen and appreciated the 
necessity and importance of a fair, impartial and independ- 
ent inspection of lumber in accordance with established 
grading rules and standards of manufacture. Unfortunately 
the manufacturer does not, as a rule, come in contact with 
the consumer. ‘The consumer is not generally a competent 
judge of lumber; in fact, as a rule he knows nothing about 
it. In construction work he depends on his archiiect or 
engineer, who many times makes up unreasonable specifica- 
lions and requirements often impossible technically to 
comply with. 

The manufacturer usually sells to a dealer or jobber on 
a basis of established grades, commercial standards and 
customary conditions of sale, while the dealer sells to the 
consumer on a basis of something suitable for a specified 
purpose. ‘The manufacturer and dealer often deal through 
a tuird party, the broker or commission man, and many 
times with dissatisfaction to both principals. There are 
many instances where the broker endeavors to buy cheap, 
iow grade lumber and dispose of it to the dealer at the 
advanced price of higher grades. In which case he not only 
gets his commission but an additional profit as well and 
becomes a speculator. In case of trouble arising out of 
claims for rebates on the part of the buyer the broker 
endeavors to gracefully get out from under it and let the 
responsibility fall on the manufacturer. The dishonest 
broker and speculator ought to be eliminated from the 
business and those manufacturers and dealers who are not 
able to conduct their business direct should exercise great 
caution in selecting brokers to represent them in business. 

Keeping Up to Grade. 

There is a growing tendency among buyers to file claims 
for rebates based on noncompliance with grades, and these 
claims are of altogether too general occurrence. When busi- 
ness is good and demand active manufacturers and dealers 
are seldom annoyed by differences of opinion as to grade, 
but when the market is dull and competition keen the buyer, 
if so inclined, can control the situation and buy at a price 
subject to such conditions of sale as he may demand, even 
subject to inspection at point of delivery far distant from 
the shipping po.nt or on the job, as it were. The dealer 
may intend to be fair and honest, but as he has to depend 
on his employees he may be the victim of an overzealous 
clerk taking an unfair stand as to inspection, hoping to 
gain favor with his employer. The same is also true of the 
manufacturer who may in the same way be placed in a 
ialse position in regard to the buyer. Both are wrong and 
oftentiumes the result is the termination of long, close, 
oem business relations and even close personal friend- 
ships. 

‘rom the very nature of lumber definitely defined grading 
rules are not practicable. ‘The inspection and grading of 
lumber can only be successfully carried on by the exercise 
of the judgment of experienced, honest, competent and 
practical men based on general practical rules, established 
custom and commercial standards as to patiern and excel- 
lence in manufacture. Recognized defects can be described, 
but must be considered in connection with the size and 
length of the particular piece under consideration and 
inspection and its intended use when known. It is unfair 
io a manufacturer to be forced to deliver lumber subject to 
inspection at a distant point, in which case he is at the 
mercy of dishonest buyers and overzealous employees, inas- 
much as he is unable to dispose of his rejects or question- 
able pieces except subject to financial loss, annoyance and 
inconvenience. 

It is not unfair to expect a buyer to accept inspection at 
shipping point, where questionable material can be rejected 
and cared for and otherwise disposed of to the advantage of 
the manufacturer without financial loss. Some states en- 
deavor to govern inspection by an organization acting under 
state laws, but such a plan is never satisfactory. Practical 
srading rules for lumber can only be devised even in a 
seneral way by manufacturers in localities where the trees 
srow and can only be applied by inspectors of sound judg- 
ment and experience and acquaintance with the particular 
variety to be inspected. 

Spool Wood in Maine. 

I can remember thirty-five years ago in Maine we used 
® get out spool wood under specifications gotten out by 
ihe thread manufacturers, which not only specified a par- 
icular variety of birch but of special sizes, exact lengths, 
erfectly manufactured, carefuly piled and seasoned, then 
gain carefully inspected and bundled for shipment to the 
pool factory where it could be manufactured into spools, 
ond even then it was not unusual that complaints were made 
nd claims filed and allowed for noncompliance with grades. 

oday I am told that they use ail varieties of birch, and 

tL only sawn stock but crooked limbs as well, shipping 
oughed spools to the factory, there to be finished and used 

” the same identical purpose. ‘his is surely an cxample 
vhere practical application of practical inspection aud prac- 

cal grading rules tends to conservation. 

The question of inspection and grade is really a condition 

contract or sale between the manufacturer and the dealer, 
nd while the dealer has a perfect right to manipulate his 
rades to his satisfaction in his dealings with consumers, 
iking into consideration the purpose intended, he should 
ot expect the manufacturer to furnish high grades at the 
tice of low grades. A manufacturer can only operate with 

iccess and prolit by making a careful study of his business 

id devising grades and making prices which will permit 

m to dispose of his products manufactured from raw 

aterial without waste. He must dispose of everything 

1d then only by the application of a fair and honest inspec- 

m can he expect satisfactory results from his enterprise. 
1 selling his lumber product he should specify final inspec- 

nm at the mill or shipping point, remembering that the 

lyer is entitled to fair treatment and that a close decision 
ust always be in favor of the buyer. 





Bureau Inspection. 

The lumber manufacturers of this coast engaged in cargo 
trade have organized and are developing an inspection bureau 
designed to furnish a fair, honest and independent inspection 
of lumber at the mill based on standard grading rules or 
special contracts. The bureau will inspect, grade and tally 
cargoes as it may be instructed and furnish a sworn certifi- 
cate (to accompany other shipping documents), signed by 
competent graders and tallymen and countersigned by the 
chier or deputy inspector with the seal of the bureau at- 
tached, showing whether or not special requirements or 
standard grading rules have been complied with by the 
manufacturer or shipper. It provides that its committee 
of management may be composed of manufacturers and buy- 
ers, that all interests may be represented and protected. 
The bureau is doing a good work and a large business and 
invites inquiry into its methods of operation and has suc- 
cessfully demons:rated the desirability, need and benefit of 
a iair, independent inspection and tally of lumber at ship- 
ping point and of mutual interest to the manufacturer and 
buyer that the question of grade may be definitely deter- 
mined and settled beyond all dispute. 

The rail trade manufacturers also have organized a sys- 
tem oz inspection which is at present confined to general 
supervision and inspection of methods of manufacture that 
standards of grading, pattern, finished sizes and excellence 
of manufacture may be followed and become identical in the 
various localit:es competing in the same trade markeis. 

Gentlemen, the question of independent and honest inspec- 
tion and tally of lumber ac the shipping point is up to you 
individually. It remains only for you to provide for it in 
your regular conditions of sale. 

Uniformity of Grades. 

‘‘Uniformity of Grades’’ was the subject of a paper 
by C. C. Bronson, of Seattle, Wash., a member of the 
affiliated Bureau of Grades of the Pacific Coast, South- 
western Washington and the Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Associations. It follows: 


While the subject to which I have been assigned is last 
on the list, it is by no means the least important. In fact, 
{ believe that unitormity of grades is one of the most impor- 
tant of the lumber industry. ¢ 

The Pacific Coast Manufacturers’ Association 
last organization to adopt the grading bureau in connection 
with the association work. We now have an organization 
known as the Associated Bureau of Grades, comprising the 
three principal lumber associations on the Coast: the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The business of the Associated Bureau of Grades is car- 
ried on by a joint committee, composed of one member 
from each association. The committee has employed a corps 
of inspectors to make monthly inspections of association 
mills, extending from California to British Columbia; and 
the result is, that we are making as near as possible a 
uniform grade throughout the entire Pacific coast. This fact 
is of great importance, not only to our mills but to the 
retail lumber dealers. 

The grading of lumber is the last act in the manufactur- 
ing process and too careful attention can not be given to it, 
for after all the expense of logging, sawing, drying and 
inilling, many dollars may be lost to the manufacturer by 
improper grading. ‘This is particularly true in the higher 
grades, where the difference in price is from $3 to $10 a 
thousand. Many manufacturers will work and plan for the 
saving of a few cents a thousand in the cost of manufactur- 
ing and lose many dollars a thousand in imperfect grading. 

I can well remember when the inspection bureau first was 
erganized in Wisconsin and Minnesota. My firm was at that 
time engaged in the wholesale business, which consisted of 
buying stocks from manufacturers, regrading and marketing 
io the trade. Grades were very uneven and the results 
we were able to secure by regrading made us a handsome 
profit. This, however, changed with the adoption of uniform 
inspection. 

At present we have very few grades on the Coast, consist- 
ing of clear, common and cull. All this will be changed in 
a few years, for with the cut of our mills running from 60 
percent to 70 percent common it will be necessary for us 
to pay more strict attention to the grading in that portion 
of our cut which constitutes so large a percentage of the 
whole, and we soon will be making shop, D stocks, shelving 
and two or three different grades of common from the lum- 
ber that we now are selling as common fir at a price below 
cost. We have made many improvements in the handling 
of our Coast lumber, but still have much to do before we 
can realize all that we should from our efforts. We feel 
that with so large a number of mills working under one 
system of inspection it will be comparatively easy to bring 
about reforms which will be a source of profit to all manu- 
facturers. 

Fundamental Principles of Forest Protection. 

Frank H. Lamb, of Hoquiam, Wash., presented a 
paper discussing the protection of the forests of the 
Pacific coast from fire, a subject of which he has made a 
complete study. It was entitled ‘‘Forest Fire Protec- 
tion from a Pacific Coast Standpoint,’’? and was as 
follows: 


The right to acquire and continue in peaceful possession 
of individual property is one of the first steps in the prog- 


was the 








ress of man from the semibarbarous tribal relation to the 
first stages of civilized society, and coincident with the 
acquirement of that right come the ambiiion and necessity 
of protecting that property so that in ¢ime it may become 


of increasing value, aud it not sooner util.zed, may pass to 
the heirs or successors of the individual as a star, in the 
siruggie tor existence which all must wage in society as DOW 


constituted. Ca 

The development of an industry is similar in its develop 
ment to that of a race. If the industry is based upon 
nature’s producis for its raw material, its beginning Is 
marked by an absolute lack of appreciation of the valu 
of that supply. In its earlier stages the industry is simply 
an exploitive one; it utilizes that which nmatuie has pro 
vided, without thought of economy or care for the future 

The raw material of an industry may be either unrenew 


able, such as the products of the earths interior—ores, 
minerals and fuel suppiies—or renewable, such as ihe prod 
ucts of the soil—the tarm and forage crops and the forests. 


This universal disregard for the 
sources has arisen from iwo causes: first, unlike the nations 
of Europe, where, through all their earlier history, the 
land, and particularly its products, or so much ds was not 
needed for agricultural pursuits, was held the sole property 
of the crown and subject to the personal control and enrich- 


true value of our rr 


ment of the monarch; in the Uniied States, the citizens 
being the monarch, these lands and their products were 
held first as common property, then later subject to such 


division as allowed every citizen to obtain and utilize a cer 
tain portion of them, should he so desire. In the _ second 
place, so far as timber was concerned, in the earler develop 
ment of any locality its presence was actually a hindrauce 
to settlement; it covered lands desired for farms, homes and 
villages. Without congregated settlements iis value was nil; 
not until a large part of it was destroyed could there be a 
demand or market value for that which remained. 

These conditions were not limited to any one particular 
locality. . The pioneer settler in Michigan, Minnesota or 
Washington met the same conditions as the Pilgrim fathers 
at Plymouth rock, or the Quakers of Pennsylvania. ‘limber 
was everywhere; it covered ground that they needed for 
farms and yillages; it had no market and no value. Fire 
was the one agent that would destroy it cheaply and quickly. 
Immediate necessities took precedence over future possible 
values. 

Public policy and private action once formed through dec 
ades of necessity are slow to change when conditions alter. 
Not until there was an elimination of the homesteaders 
from the forests of any state could the private owner value 
highly his timber property. His right to own and hold was 
subject to the time established custom of the settler to burn 
his own lands and any others that he saw fit to burn at the 
same time. Only within the last eight years has Washing 
ton, through siate laws, provided penalties for burning 
timber, and provided a means for their enforcement. 


Educated Public Sentiment Basis of 


Like every advance in public policy, progress necessarily 
is slow, and in a republic such as the United States, legis 
lative action can only be based upon the demands of the 
educated public opinion of its citizens. The timber land 
owners first must see the necessity of protection and for a 
period necessarily must blaze the way and carry the burden. 
It has been thus in every advance which we have made. 
Only a few decades ago the fire departments of our larger 
cities were private institutions supported by the interested 
property owners and manned by volunteer firemen. Now 
even the smallest of our cities recognize the public duty and 
necessity for public protection of private property. 

The same has been true in the development of the post- 
office and police. systems and, in fact, of nearly every one of 
our governmental functions. In the monarchical nations of 
Europe, where even the legislative bodies are more or less 
governed by the executive, these governmental duties can be 
assumed much easier and more quickly, provided there is a 
wise executive at the helm. 

In the United States every action of our Congress is based 
upon an intelligently direc.ed public opinion, and the same 
is true of our state legislators. Unless we can educate our 
citizens to an understanding of the necessity for the pro- 
tection of the forests we can expect nothing trom legislative 
enactment. For this reason it is especially important that 
every timber locality should, through the organized effort of 
its individual owners, cOoperate in the protection of the 
timber within its area. 

The Wagshngton Forest Fire Association, the various Idaho 
forest fire associations and the codperative work already 
done in Oregon are necessary steps in the creation of public 
opinion and the demonstration of the necessity and prac- 
ticability for a wider and more equitable coéperation through 
governmental control and operation. I may be expressing 
an opinion different from that held by many here when I 
say that these associations do not represent the ultimate 
development of this work, but I am drawing my deductions 
from the history of every similar effort in the same d.rection, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the most efficient 
service which can be obtained through private effort will be 
far short of the most inefficient service under state super- 
vision when forest protection is properly held a function of 
state government simply through the fact that through pri- 
vate effort you can not create a favorable public opinion— 
the foundation of the efficient protection of our forests. 

Let a fire break out in one of our cities and thousands 
of men will work faithfully for hours and days for its sub- 
jugation; they recognize the fact that an industry is being 
destroyed, a payroll shut off or a business jeopardized. The 
personal interests of each citizen are jeopardized by the 
impending destruction. But let a forest fire start on the 
lands of a nonresident owner and the neighboring opinion 
is that the matter is of little or no interest to the home- 
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steader or settler. He has not been educated to an appre- 
ciation of the fact that he has an interest or part in the 
development of that timber; and, moreover, should it burn, 
the waste land may afford a certain amount of free pas- 
turage for his cattle. Why, then, should he exert himself 
to stay its destruction? It is to this class of our cicizens 
that the appeal for forest protection must be made. They 
must be shown that the continued progress of this state and 
every other timbered state depends to a very large extent 
upon this timber, and, further, that this interest is not such 
an indirect or insigniticant one as even the wisest of them 
are wont to believe. We must show them that in every 
thousand feet of stumpage which is burned the community 
interest is far larger than that of the owner. This is an 
illustration that I have often used, and could be taken to 
heart by some of our own timber owners quite as readily as 
by some of our less intelligent and benighted citizens. 


Community Greatest Loser by Forest Fires. 


The owner of the timber destroyed may suffer a loss of 
$3 a thousand feet if his timber is readily accessible. If 
that timber was marketed there would be paid for the log- 
ging an average of about $5 a thousand feet; four-tifths of 
this would be for labor and supplies which would be dis- 
bursed on the ground and a large part returned to the towns 
or hamlets in the immediate vicinity, from which the indi- 
vidual would benefit directly or indirectly. In the further 
manufacture of the logs into lumber an additional $4 would 
be spent at some point not far distant. This likewise would 
be spent for labor and supplies that would go toward the 
upbuilding of towns and cities and furnish markets for the 
homesteaders or farmers at some distance therefrom. Fur- 
thermore, the profits of logging and saw milling largely 
would be returned to the community. In the transportation 
of the lumber to the markets of the world from $5 to $20 
would be expended. If by water, this would operaie toward 
the creation of a merchant marine that would render more 
valuable the agricultural lands tributary to our seaport 
towns; would create markets for farm products and aid in 
their wider distribution. if by rail, it would, outside of the 
local expenditures of the ralroads for labor and supplies, 
invite more capital and more railroads to our state; and 
every increase in the transportation or manufacturing indus- 
tries of the state renders more valuable every foot of land 
within its borders, regardless of location. 

This is the argument that must be made to the non 
timber owning citizen, and it is an argument based upon 
facts that wiil lead to results. ‘The interest of the com- 
munity in every foot of standing timber in this state is five- 
fold greater than that of the individual owner, and it is this 
interest which, when once crystallized into public opinion 
and enacted into laws, will demand the thorough and ade- 
quate protection of our forests. Self interest is a selfish 
interest; it looks no further than dividends or beyond its 
own buundary lines. The railroad will set fire to its right 
of way promiscuously and destroy millions of feet of stand- 
ing timber and millions of dollars of future traffic without 
one effort toward prevention. ‘The logger will operate his 
donkey or locomotive equally as recklessly as long as he 
thinks he can safeguard his own property, regardless of 
what he may destroy belonging to someone else. ‘The farmer 
will set a slashing fire that will destroy hundreds or thou- 
sands of acres of adjacent timber, the development of which 
would bring railroads to his doors, build towns and cities 
in his vicinity, increase his markets and enhance the value’ 
of his lands. The camper likewise carelessly will leave a 
fire to destroy at its own pleasure property the loss of 
which will be felt by the entire state. When once the 
community sees its interest in the subject these things will 
be stopped, for this reason: we can accomplish more good 
for fire protection by educating any crossroads congregation 
than the most august body of lumbermen that ever met in 
session. , 

Dr. Fernow states the principles to be observed in framing 
legislation for forest protection, as follows: “First, a well 
organized machinery tor the enforcement of the laws must 
be provided in which the state must be prominently repre- 
sented, since the damages done by forest fires exiend in 
many cases far beyond immediate private and personal loss. 
Second, responsibility for the execution of the law must be 
clearly defined and ultimately must rest upon one person, 
an officer of the state; but every facility tor ready prose- 
cution of offenders must be at command of the responsible 
owner. Third, none but paid officials can be expected to do 
efficient service, and financial responsibility alone in all direc- 
tions must be recognized as productive of care in the per- 
formance of duties as well as in obedience to regulations. 
Fourth, recognition of common interest in the protection of 
this kind of property can come only by a reasonable distri- 
bution of financial tiability for loss between the state and 
local community and the owners themselves.” 

The necessity for molding public opinion in this matter, 
and the subsequent public support of the work, are based 
upon two requisites, without which private or individual 
action never can be successful. First, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have the codperation of adjacent residents in pre- 
venting the setting of fires. Without the educated aid of 
the settlers in our sparsely settled timber regions, no amount 
of patrol can be entirely effective. Second, the citizen paying 
the bills through public taxation will feel an obligation that 
will never exist so long as the work is privately conducted. 


Efficient Protection Difficult Under Present Conditions. 


I feel that it is unnecessary before this assemblage to 
urge the necessity of nre protection among lumbermen. True 
it is that our loggers and tumbermen as a class are scarcely 
less reckless in their actions than the indirectly interested 
citizens, but this is due not to a lack of the knowledge of 
necessity, but to the general idea held by many lumbermen 
that efhcient protection is impossible under our conditions. 
I have no hesitation in stating that with an educated senti- 
ment on the part of our people, and an adequate and eflicient 
system of patrol, the cost of which would aggregate only a 
very slight premium. upon the property value involved, 
no other class of property would be so free from fire 
destruction as the timber of western Washington. From 
eight to nine months in the year there is absolutely no risk, 
due to our copious rainfall. For the other three to four 
months the really dangerous periods are of short duration. 
The start of a forest fire is far from spontaneous under the 
most dangerous conditions. Nine-tenths of our destructive 
fires have smoldered and burned with little or no headway 
for days and weeks before gaining the momentum that car- 
ried them on with destructive force; some of these fires have 
been the legacies of earlier slashing burns or the lightly 
regarded fires set by donkeys or locomotives weeks before 
and left to smolder along because they were burning some- 
thing that had but little immediate value. 

Compare our conditions in western Washington with those 
in the interior mountain regions; with the resinous pineries 
of the South; with the teak forests of Burma and India, 
where rain may not fall for periods exceeding twelve months, 
and we have reason for congratulation. 

The accumulated debris on the ground is a menace only 
when conditions for its burning are favorable, which is only 
for very brief periods, and in most cases its destruction is 
very slow and only partial. 

To those who claim that forest fire protection is impos- 
sible, I cite the results in Europe, especially in Germany. 
In Prussia, with 7,000,000 acres of hazardous lands, in 
twenty-five years—1868 to 1895—only one acre in 4,500 was 
burned over annually. In Bavaria from 1877 to 1881 only 
one acre in over 13,000 was burned over. In Indian, under 
conditions many times more hazardous than those of Wash- 
ington, and in a country where the free use and misuse of 
public lands have been practiced for centuries, fire destruc- 
\ion has been reduced to a very low percentage. In Washing- 
ton since the great fire of 1903 the state and private asso- 
ciations have striven to prevent the repetition of such dis- 
asters, and the credit for the very small loss to standing 
timber to date is attributable mainly to the creation of ue 
public appreciation of the necessity of preventing the start- 
ing of fires and the work of the various patrol systems in 
suppressing incipient fires. 





It is beyond the limits of this paper to consider the meth- 
ods of fire protection; but as a general proposition the 
work first must be directed mainly toward fire prevention. 
The forest fire that is never started is the one that does the 
least damage. September 13, 1903, there was scarcely a 
square mile of cutover land in Washington that did not have 
its incipient fires. ‘The fuses were lighted leading to every 
tinder heap. It is little wonder that with favorable condi- 
tions the result was wholesale destruction. 


Fires Traceable to Many Sources. 

The railroad, the farmer in clearing land, the camper, 
hunter or fisherman with his camp fire, the smoker with 
his pipe or cigar, and, above all, the logger with his spark 
emitting locomotives and engines, are hazards that are imme- 
diately dangerous only when conditions for the spreading 
of fires are favorable, but any one of these may start a fire 
that may smolder and burn unseen or disregarded for days 
und weeks, until some day when conditions are ripe it 
breaks forth as a full fledged forest fire, and we wonder how 
it started. 

The first necessity, therefore, is a public appreciation of 
these facts and codperation toward their correction. After 
that an efficient patrol of all frequented places in the forests, 
to see that the rules and regulations are obeyed and that the 
individual citizen is doing his duty as defined by statute. 
This is fire prevention. 

In the control and suppression of fires, the natural con- 
ditions must regulate the procedure. Measures applicable 
in one locality will avail but little under different condi- 
tions. For this reason the patrol force should be made up 
of men who not only have been instructed in the different 
methods of fire suppression but who have that rare combi- 
nation of good sense and adaptability which enables them 
to do the right thing at the right time. Every resident in a 
forest area, every logging operator, every sojourner in the 
forest, must constitute a part of the patrol system. The 
extension of roads and telephone systems into the timber 
areas, so that reports can be sent to headquarters, is a 
necessary part of the equipment. The average ranger, under 
conditions as to wages that can be paid, will be of little 
value other than simply to report dangerous fires to head- 
quarters, from which capable assistance can be secured if 
necessary. 

In the conduct of the work under state control a most 
necessary part is the issuance of permits for the burning of 
slashings during the dangerous *season. ‘The issuance of a 
permit may mean little except the fact that it gives notice 
to the authorities interested, and it enforces upon the atten- 
tion of the applicant the fact that he is about to do some- 
thing that is subject to governmental regulations and con- 
trol. Greater care is the obvious result. 

Cutover Lands Constitute Fire Menace. 

So far we have considered only the protection of our 
standing timber; when that is once cut or burned, the 
denuded land has concerned our fire protection policy only 
as it may form a menace to adjacent timbered lands. The 
majority of our forest fires originate on cutover or burned 
lands. This is the result, first, of increased risk, and, 
second, because our organized fire protection forces pay no 
attention to these fires, for the reason that they generally 
destroy property of no immediate value. From the stand- 
point of the state, that must provide for its citizens, not 
only for this year or this decade but for the decades and 
centuries that are to come, the fire that is burning over 
its hundreds of acres of cutover lands is as much a damage 
as the fire that is ruthlessly destroying virgin timber. It is 
the destiny of western Washington to constitute a _ per- 
petual timber supply. Conditions for tree growth are more 
favorable than in any other locality in the world. Reproduc- 
tion is spontaneous of valuable species, and a large per- 
centage of our cutover lands never will be of value for agri- 
cultural purposes. Let nature alone, protect her work from 
fire, and she will reforest the hills and mountains of western 
Washington with successive timber crops. The menace of 
our cutover lands can in the majority of cases be reduced 
only by the production on the ground of another cover of 
green timber with its moisture preserving qualities. The 
accumulation of debris is in most cases too extensive and 
too difficult to burn except through years of effort. I dis- 
tinguish between the properly conducted burning of brush in 
localities where its practice is admissible and the annual 
burning over of old slashings; but on the ground of not 
only the immediate results in the protection of the adjacent 
standing forest but the wider economic value to the state, 
I urge that our cutover lands be properly protected and 
nm@naged with the ultimate aim in view of a future timber 
crop. If private ownership can not do this, then the public 
welfare demands that public action be taken. ‘The private 
owner that allows his cutover areas to burn annually, or 
encourages their burning, endangers not only the adjacent 
timber but possibly cutover lands which are being held and 
managed with future returns in view. With a fuller under- 
standing of these obligations will come the operation of the 
old Roman law, private use without loss to others, and the 
police power of the state will be invoked. Already this 
principle of law has been sustained regarding forest rights in 
Maine and New Jersey, and its application under the more 
communistic restrictions in the use of city property is of 
constant occurrence. 

As population increases, and with the elimination of the 
frontier and its free government lands, the legal status of 
the timber owner will undergo a change. No other class of 
property is so much subject to community influence so far 
as its use or m.suse is concerned. ‘There is bound to come 
an extension of restrictive laws. When the state under- 
stands and fulfills its duty in fire protection there will come 
the concurrent obligation on the part of the owner so to 
utilize his land as not to injure his neighbors or the com- 
munity at large. This principle already has been established 
in the relation of the forest to public waterworks, the pro- 
teciion of stream flow and erosion. It is only a short step 
forward to require the land owner so to manage his land, 
whether virgin or cutover, as not unnecessarily to endanger 
or jeopardize adjoining property. 

These restrictions and regulations will not take the form 
of the destruction of valuable material or a forest resource ; 
for if this were feasible, it would be contrary to the public 
welfare; but these restrictions will demand that the indi- 
vidual, or in case he will not, then the state, through the 
assumption on an equitable basis of the titles to these cut- 
over lands, assume the burden, and these lands, if not more 
valuable for other purposes, instead of being a perpetual 
menace to adjacent property, will fulfill their proper func- 
bee of furnishing future timber supply for the state and 
nation. 

A noted educator has stated that give him the sole up- 
bringing of the children of the nation and he would care 
little what the adults thought or did. So it is with the 
forests; those we have with us will survive only a few 
years or a few decades. Laying aside our own immediate 
personal interests, it is the future of the forests that should 
invite our attention, and as citizens of a great nation only 
in its infancy, should demand our best efforts for their 


perpetuation. 
Trade Ethics. 


‘‘Trade Ethies’’ was a subject assigned to W. A. 
Whitman, Tacoma, Wash. His paper was as follows: 


Directing your attention to a system of trade customs 
which have been evolving slowly until now they have been 
denoted by the term “trade ethics,” and by such name are 
becoming generally known, iS not for any purpose than to 
further impress the importance of both seller and — of 
forest products to adopt and corte out ordinary conditions 
in our contracts, which will facilitate in conducting the 
business on a_ basis which will add a greater degree of 
satisfaction. While the average lumber manufacturer is 
still more largely interested in the noisy part of the business 
—the saw mili-~evidently considering it the part of greatest 
interest if not importance, yet it is only a part which is of 
minor importance if no effort is made to obtain such a cli- 
entele as will take the product when turned out in the 


greatest degree of perfection. To the same extent of vari- 
ableness as exists in quality and manufacture of lumber 
products do we find the requirements of our markets and, 
consequently, it is natural that we should expect variation 
in ideas as to the conditions which should attach to contract 
to buy or sell lumber. 

It is with this sole object in view that all parties engaged 
in the business are planning continually a code which will 
be fair in all particulars. It is only another effort to 
obtain that degree of uniformity which is earnestly sought 
for the government of all human activities. When accom- 
plished, the benefits in our industry will be as pronounced 
and lasting as those obtained from uniform manufacture of 
the different classes of lumber. It is a constant cry we 
hear from the retail lumber dealer that the manufacture of 
all the different classes of lumber by the different lumbering 
companies should be uniform: that the grading should be 
also uniform: and even each kind of shingles shall be uni- 
form in quality and manufacture—no variation should be 
permitted, let alone allowed, even to the extent of 5 percent. 
This degree of perfection, in the interpretation of all the 
governing rules for such work, is expected of the saw and 
shingle mill labor; to be judged eventually, it is often 
found, by parties who have never seen a saw or shingle mill. 
If this is possible, should it not be an easy matter for those 
in control of the lumber selling and buying companies to 
agree upon a set of rules to regulate their conduct and 
abide by them invariably ? Selieving that this condition 
should be earnestly sought, it is of importance that we 
review the steps taken in the sale of forest products. 

In the Rail Trade. 

That territory which is commonly known as the “rail 
trade” is now largely supplied with its requirements of 
construction lumber by manufacturers located in all parts 
of the United States. Nearly all the leading manufacturers 
are personally represented in those sections consuming the 
greater portion of their outputs. The orders obtained by 
this means are written plainly and cover definitely the 
wants of the customers. Our experience is that the execu- 
tion of such generally proves to give the best satisfaction. 
Comparatively, then, most trouble arises from orders sent 
in direct by the customer; principally by reason of im- 
proper grade terms or abbreviations being used or specifi- 
eations which are uncommon. With the assistance of com- 
petent salesmen, a dealer’s requirements almost always can 
be met from the large stock that most manufacturers 
carry. It is in the absence of your salesman that the cus- 
tomer has most trouble making up his orders in such form 
as will bring the stock he specially needs and at the right 


e. 

The different classes, standard sizes and grades for the 
various kinds of lumber and shingles are so generally known 
that comparatively little confusion or misunderstanding 
occurs in using grade terms when the manufacturer makes 
quotation. 

To fix the responsibility of errors it is of the greatest 
importance that the order be in writing, signed by the 
buyer, calling for the different items of lumber required—in 
the shortest lengths and lowest grades—making it least dif- 
ficult to fill, which all tends to make for minimum prices. 
With diligent effort being made to learn the exact wants of 
the trade, there result but few misunderstandings and 
seldom any loss. It is only when a substitution of grade 
is undertaken that serious trouble arises. This is often prac- 
ticed when the order is not given by the dealer direct to the 
manufacturer, and in this manipulation develops most of the 
dealer’s troubles as pertains to his purchases. 

Each of the different classes of lumber has its true value 
and when effort is made by buyers, through others than 
manufatturers, to obtain it at lower values, the natural 
result follows—the next lower grade being shipped, each 
grade follows its own price. Has not the time arrived that 
the dealer should know he can buy direct from the manu- 
facturer as favorably, if not more so, than from an inter- 
mediate party? It is not the dealer’s knowledge only that 
less trouble ensues when buying direct from the manufac- 
turer, and that comparatively all his trouble results from 
indirect purchases, but it is common knowledge with the 
manufacturers and it necessarily follows that for like ma- 
terial the manufacturer will sell direct at lower prices. 


To Eliminate Misunderstanding. 

That the slightest chance for a misunderstanding of an 
order be eliminated, no matter whether mailed by the sales- 
man or sent direct,. it is advisable that the manufacturer, 
from his main office, mail immediately to the customer a 
copy of the order as he understood and entered it, calling 
special attention to any change desired, as to stock wanted 
or time of shipment. If the modified order is acceptable 
to the buyer, then it should be considered that the contract 
is binding on each party; conditional only to the usual 
restrictions pertaining to fire, strikes, car shortage etc. In 
event of any such contingencies occurring the customer 
should be promptly notified. 

In the usual course of business all orders specifying defi- 
nite dates of shipment should privilege the buyer, when 
failure occurs to ship as agreed, to complete the contract, 
after ten days’ notice, in open market, for the sellers’ ac- 
count, unless modification of this condition is agreed to. 
When no definite time of shipment is specified, no cancela- 
tion by the buyer should be permitted within thirty days 
from receipt of order and not then if special stock has been 
manufactured and the whole order can be shipped within 
forty-five days, but in no instance shall an order be consid- 
ered canceled until the buyer has, after above mentioned 
period, so directed and then only in case shipment can not 
be made within the five days following; this, however, is 
not to apply to specially manufactured stock. No order 
that has been loaded should be canceled. Should at any 
time a car shortage or interruption of transportation occur, 
it should relieve the seller of all respons.bility for failure to 
ship until such condition ceases or order is canceled by 
mutual agreement. 

An order should not carry the obligations of a contract 
—binding upon the seller—should at any time the financial 
standing of the buyer be found unsatistactory ; if. adequate 
responsibility be established, the cond.tions for shipment of 
order shall attach only from date of approval of credit. 

Especially important is it that each association of manu 
facturers of the different kinds of wood supply the retail 
lumber dealers, in the territory which is largely supplied 
with its products, with copies of the standard classifications, 
sizes and grading rules of manufacture in effect, and cor- 
rected copies as often as changes in said rules are made. All 
sales should invariably be made only in accordance with 
association rules applying to the kind of wood contracted. 
This, it should not be overlooked, carries an obligation on 
the part of the shipper to sce that his product is in accord- 
ance, and if not he has created a liability for loss and 
damage. To enable stock manufactured under old rules to 
be disposed of, provision shovld be made that when any 
changes in the manufacturing rules be made, they should 
not become effective for a period of thirty or sixty days 
following. 

Terms of Sale. 

And now to consider the question upon which there is a 
divergence of opinion—even to some extent among the 
manufacturers—namely, terms of sale. It is of decided mu- 
tual importance that they be uniform, and that today they 
are variable is certainly not because the question is beyond 
the ability, to solve, of as strong and resourceful a_ body 0! 
men as the lumber manufacturers of this country. We have 
tried before to find a satisfactory condition of payment, but 
yet it is not perfect, hence we still lack the solution. The 
concession that has been made for years, even beyond the 
recollection of some of us, from the invoice amount, has 
always been considered in the nature of an inducement to 
the buyer to pay in part or whole the amount owing, imme- 
diately after shipment is made and invoiced. To accom- 
plish this the discount period was five days, then ten days, 
now fifteen days from date of invoice, while some allow a 
period equaling five days after arrival of car. The princi al 
consuming and producing lumber territories are steadily be- 
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coming more distant and with it the seller's investment in 
stock ‘‘on the road” has increased, as where it once took 
two to ten days for shipments to reach destination it now 
ranges ten to thirty days under normal traffic conditions. 
During the period of each year when freight movement is 
heaviest, the time required is often forty-five days. 

Although the allowance of fifteen days from invoice date 
io take cash discount is most generally followed, still there 
are some who persist in following their own ideas as to time 
in which to take the discount, giving as a reason that tuey 
will not pay for something they have not gotten. A railroad 
company’s shipping receipt evidently means nothing to them. 
Chere is no buyer who is not able to estimate a reasonable 
deduction to cover freight and other contingencies and be 
protected in remitting in advance of orwell of car, unless 
iis purchases are restricted to irresponsible parties in whom 
he has no confidence. It should be evident that his interests 
would be best served if purchases were confined to reputable 
nanufacturers who have the necessary capital invested to 
rive the required facilities for supplying the best lumber 
products when wanted by the dealer. Such a manufacturer 

stands relatively in his industry as the dealer desires to be 
oateeened in his locality. When the manufacturer asks him- 
self for a reason why he should take 98 cents on the $1 
thirty days after the invoice date, he is quickly confronted 
with the lady’s reason for everything—‘because.”’ That is 
the beginning and end of it as justifying the discount 
proposition as it now exists. 

Viewing it from a cost standpoint there is nothing, com- 
paratively speaking, that enters into the producing process 
the cost of which he can discount. It is practically net spot 
cash upon receipt. Now, why not strike out all cash dis- 
counts and say net cash thirty days from invoice date? 
That period of time would be suflicient, under ordinary 
conditions, to allow for shipment to reach destination no 
matter from which lumber manufacturing district it was 
started. While many if not most shipments should reach the 
dealer within two weeks, still there would be a considerable 
number that would require three weeks in transit. It is 
impossible to suppose that all would reach destination within 
the same period on account of the varying distances traveled. 
The manufacturer now in many instances is earrying the 
investment represented in the shipment, which is made up 
according to the buyer’s directions, for this period and even 
for a longer time, and then is often unfairly required to 
accept 98 cents in payment of each $1 owing. 


Cash Discounts. 

The extent of this charge upon the industry is exceed- 
ingly large, as has been plainly shown in previous meetings 
of this association. The number of manufacturers whose 
cash discount allowances will foot up for the year $10,000 
is much larger than is commonly thought. Can any of you 
find credits resulting from cash discounts on your purchases 
that will total, in amount, so as to be noticeable? Com- 
paratively every item of expense entering into the cost of 
producing lumber is paid in cash without discount of any 
character. All this is known to you, and as this knowledge 
should now be considered ripened, why not change, at the 
earliest date possible. our present terms of payment, so as to 
read “Net thirty days from date of invoice, interest to be 
charged if not paid when due’? ‘This will dispose of the 
many objections, most of which are too familiar to us all, 
now made by the buyers as reasons for not paying within 
fifteen days of invoice. The selling prices of our products 
now are unprofitable and are compelling the closest economy 
in manufacturing expenses and material. The cash discount 
item is seriously before us. 

At no time should an order be considered a_ contract, 
binding upon both buyer and seller, until acknowledgement, 
by ordinary course of mail or otherwi ise, has been made by 
the general office of the seller. ‘That it is not practicable 
to do otherwise is fully understood by those who have sey- 
eral salesmen seeking orders for the same identical stock of 
different classes of lumber and, as is commonly the case, 
many items are oversold in a single day as regards stock 
in hand and even the production for the following thirty 
days, although no one of the salesmen has booked orders 
for an unusually large quantity. This condition becomes 
first known to the general office and the seller should then 
have the right to immediately return the order, provided 
limitation as to price and extended time of shipment can 
not be mutually arranged. 


Orders and Shipments. 

When an order is entered at the general office, in accord- 
ance with the buyer’s instructions, either direct or through 
the mail, it should be studied as to the possibility of the 
seller to ship exactly as wanted with relation to quantities, 
sizes, lengths, grades, manufacture and time, and if it is 
doubtful whether compliance can be made the buyer should 
be promptly notified to this effect and suggesting the prob- 
able delay or the changes, which, if oat » would permit 
shipment within the stated time. No other action on the 
part of the seller is as productive of good feeling as that of 
letting the buyer know the actual conditions. ‘This course 
would prohibit a large portion of the most common com- 
plaints that now reach us. 

It is a most serious matter that the business is so dis- 
astrously affected at certain times by what are known as 
transit or storage shipments. No one, notwithstanding his 
extended experience, or his connection to it, can say it is 
a profitable proposition. The loading of cars with stock 
to be afterward sold before arrival, at some diverting or 
storage point, entails a risk that thus far has worked 
nothing but injury to the manufacturer. It has been espe- 
cially disastrous to the shingle business, as is evidenced by 
the large number of financial unfortunates found therein, 
and there should be no part of the trade rules that should 
give recognition to this class of shipments. Help to make 
it become extinct by convincing the traffic departments of 
the railroads of the injury being done and which is largely 
possible only by reason of their regulations. 

When a business has grown to the great proportions 
which ———— that of lumber production, the mar- 
keting will always produce, to some extent, differences rela- 
tive to the quality and condition of some few shipments. 
If this could only be held prominently before the parties in 
dispute, the trouble would be easy to adjust, but when a 
claim, based on quality especially, is filed, the complainant 
usually forgets everything that has occurred in the previous 
conduct of his business and ties tenaciously to his single 
disputed shipment. Then come into play the provisions, 
commonly known, to effect a settlement. If the manutac- 
turer is a member of an association of manufacturers, which 
maintains an ~ ection bureau, such claim, if considered 
unreasonable by the manufacturer, should be referred to his 
issociation for Y ccostanntnn and adjustment. Whatever de- 
cision is reached should be binding upon both parties, en- 
forcement of judgment being then the official duty of the 
secretaries of the associations of which both are members, 
the method to be used being cetermined by them. Should 
the claim be of such a nature that the parties affected can 
not settle, then at the instance of either it should be sub- 
ject to disposition by arbitration through the secretaries of 
the two associations in whose territory the parties may be 
doing business. 

The usual methods in adjustments by this plan should be 
followed, such as the presentation, in writing, by each 
party of his brief, giving a concise history of the transac- 
tion and basis for his contention. After the findings, in 
writing, have been reported to the interested parties, 
through the secretaries, they should be accepted as final and 
settlement made accordingly. The costs ineurred—which 
should always be restricted to a minimum consistent with 
the difficulties involved—should be prorated as the decision 
would determine the dispute. The establishment of this 
method of all claim adjustments would reflect indirectly 
sveat benefit to both branches of the business and would 
iustify part payment of such expenses by the association. 
So many factors enter into the marketing part of the bust- 
ness that all differences should be determined in this man- 
ier, provided, of course, they can not be settled by the two 
parties direct. 


Referring to claims on account of grade, if reinspection 
develops a lower grade in no greater quantity than what is 
found to be of a higher grade, then no notice should be 
taken of same, it being presumed one will offset the other. 
If this should not be found, there being no higher grade 
stock found, then proper credit should be allowed the buyer. 
A shipment which does not in any item fall lower than 10 
percent in grade should be considered as complying with 
the order requirements, as it is exceptional that it would 
not contain some better grade stock than required by the 
order. This idea is advanced as eminently fair by reason 
of the fact that comparatively all items commonly bought 
are generally of three or more grades, and, consequently, ua 
benefit occurs to the buyer by reason of receiving some 
higher grade stock, if in the shipment, as of a lower grade. 
In other words a loss is not such except it exceeds the gain 
10 _ percent. 

It is to be hoped that the code adopted at Chicago, June 
8, 1909, will be received, especially by the retail lumber 
dealers’ associations, with greater favor than that adopted 
at Minneapolis in May, 1908, which was officially accepted 
by fovs manufacturers’ associations, which includes the two 
associations of yellow pine and fir manufacturers, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
three western retail lumber dealers’ associations. An earnest 
start at once should be made by all manufacturers and 
dealers to establish in as short a time as possible a set of 
trade principles which we all know can not be immutably 
fixed, but will be changed as conditions vary and are dis 
covered in our daily business experience. 

This completed the addresses of the Wednesday after 
noon session, which was the last one of the convention. 
It was a public meeting and was attended by many 
people interested in the topics discussed who were not 
lumbermen. The convention then was adjourned sine die. 


RECEPTION AND BALL. 

The entertainment features of the National conven- 
tion in Seattle were perfect in every detail. The crown- 
ing event was the reception, buffet supper and ball given 
Tuesday evening in the magnificent Washington State 
building on the exposition grounds. This fine structure 
is not an exhibit palace but is devoted entirely to recep- 
tion purposes, and in this building all of the social func- 
tions of the exposition are held. The invitation to the 
reception and ball included not only cards to be pre- 
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sented at the door to gain admittance but cards admit- 
ting carriages and automobiles to the grounds, and there 
was a continual line of vehicles in front of the Wash- 
ington building. Present at the reception and ball were 
over 400 local and visiting lumbermen, state, city and 
exposition officials, prominent citizens of Seattle and 
their ladies. ; 

The large reception hall presented a beautiful appear- 
ance with its myriads of electric lights and the soft 
tones of the interior decorations, harmonizing with the 
beautiful gowns of the ladies and the floral decorations. 

In the receiving line were the following: 
Governor M. E. Hay, Olympia. 

Mrs. M. E. Hay, Olympia. 

Mayor John F. Miller, Seattle. 

Mrs. John F. Miller, Seattle. ws 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, president Pacific Coast Lbr. 
Tacoma. 

Mrs. B. G. Griggs, Tacoma 

J. E. Chilberg, president Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 

Mrs. J. E. Chilberg. 

Mrs. R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Long, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. E. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. 

Mrs. George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss McCarty, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mrs. Alf Bennett, St. Louis, Mo 

Mrs. R. G. Chisholm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Ruth White, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. H. R. Woerz, Stillwater, Minn. 

Dancing was indulged in until nearly midnight; in the 
a. reception halls on the second floor a buffet 

upper was served all evening, and the whole affair was 
wony delightful for all present. 


LUMBERMEN AND OTHERS AT THE CONVEN- 
TI 


Mfrs. Assn., 


Exposition. 


y R. Fairchild, Yale university, New Haven, Conn. 
T. Horr, Holland-Horr Mili Co., Spokane, Wash. 

John McMaster, McMaster Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. 

M. B. Nelson, Long-Bell Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A. Sy Peterson, National Lbr. & Box Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
P. D. Roe, Emerson Lbr. Co., Port Moody, B. 

D. P: Simons, jr., Sound Timber Co., Seattle, Ww ash. 

G. Smith, Secy. Nat’l Lbr. Mfrs. Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 


F. wv eyerhaeuser, Weyerhaeuser & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
t. W. Weyerhaeuser, Northern Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
F. ¥ Alexander, Pac. Cargo Insp. Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 
B. W. Bawden, J. D. Lacey & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
R. a “Bryant, Yale Forest school, New Haven, Conn. 
Hy D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lhbr. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
.. J. Wentworth, Portland Lbr. Co., Portland, Ore. 
iiaward Hines, Edward Hines Lbr. Co., a Shicago, Ill. 
S Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lb Tacoma, Wash 
= Skinner, Port Blakeley Mill Co, ‘Port Blakeley, Wasb. 


J. W. Eddy, Port Blakeley Mill Co., Port Blakeley, 
3. Mackay, North Pacific Lbr. Co., 
A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co., Ex 

$. McLeod, Hamilton Lbr. Co., Astoria, Ore. 


Wash. 
Portiand, Ore. 
igene, Ore, 





G. E. Watson, Secy. Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., New 
Orleans, La. 
E. T. sradley, Se ae Lbr. Mfrs. Exchange. 
V. H. Beck . Pac. Coast Lbr. Mfrs. Assn., Seattle. 
W. B. Mack, S. E. Slade Lbr. Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
J. G. Wallace, Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
a S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
H. Prideaux, Charles Nelson Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wagar Dalzell, C. A. Smith Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





. H. Clapp, jr., 
B. Stillwell, 


southern Lbr. Co., 
Southern Pine Co. 


Warren, Ark. 
of Georgia, Savannah, Ga. 





Ny Hl. Polleys, 'Proudfit-Polleys Lbr. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
A. L. Porter, Secy. Western Ketail Lumbermen’s Assn., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Rk. A. Kellogg, Western Pine Mfrs. Assn., Spokane, Wash. 

i’. F. C. Van Dissell, Phoenix Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

s. Slade, S. E. Slade Lbr. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Rh. G. Chisholm, Northern Pine Mfrs. Assn., Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

T. J. Hum'ird, Humbird Lbr. Co., Sand Point, Ida. 

«. A. Doty, Doty inf & Shingle Co., Doty, Wash. 

E. C. Mahony, B. C. M. T. & T. Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

J. I. Miller, babies Seattle, Wash. 

G. H. Emerson, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Rh. A. Long, Long-Bell Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

C. B. Sweet, Long-Bell Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Il. Kirk, Seattle Lbr. Co., Se attie, Wash. 

Il. S. Childs, Northern Pine Mfrs. Assn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. C. Landon, Barker & Stewart Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Rev. M. A. Mathews, First Pres. Church, Seattle, Wash. 

A. L. Osborn, Medford Lbr. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

J. M. Richards, Bemidji Lbr. Co., Bemidji, Minn. 

A. E. Beebee, B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis. 

J. J. Lingle, Westboro Lbr. Co., We stboro, Wis. 

J. A, Freeman, Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. White, Mo. Land & Lbr. Exch. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

oO. W. Fisher, La. Longleaf Lbr. Co., Fisher, La. 

= Bowman, Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
D. Hamigard, Scalch Lbr. Co., Fulton, Ala. 

D. L. Wing, Bureau of Corporations, Washington, D. C. 


W. E. Guild, Finkbine Lbr. Co., Wiggins, Miss. 
Stewart ee, Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co. 
Joseph Kay, B. Howard Co., Emporia, Kan. 


Richard pF, B. C. Mills, Lbr. & Trading Co., Van- 
couver, B.C. 

E. J. Young, Brittingham & Young Co., Madison, Wis. 

I). K. Dickinson, Gulbrausen-Dickinson Co., Chicago, III. 

John Hendry, B. C. Mills, T. & T. Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lbr. Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

Alf Bennett, Alf Bennett Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. A. Anstie, Secy. Mt. Lbr. Mirs. Assn., Nelson, B. C 

A P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

. A. Weyerhaeuser, Pine Tree Lbr. Co., Little Falls, Minn. 

ii. R. Woerz, David Tozer Co., Stillwater, Minn 

y.. —. oe Weyerhaeuser A De nkmann Co., Rock 
—_ Ill 

# Weyerhaeuser, Weyerhaeuser & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Ti McCarthy, Standard Lbr. Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

I M. Cross, Wendling Lbr. Co., Portland, Ore. 

I). H. McMullen, Sound Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. E. Rhodes, Secy. Northern Pine Mfrs. Assn., Minneapolis, 
7. 

; Davis, J. R. Davis Lbr. Co., Phillips, Wis. 

23 Dickinson, Great Northern Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 


B 
Il 
- J. Stine, Barnes & Mauk, Seattle, Wash. 


i. oe Miles, Globe Lbr. Co., Globe, Wash. 

J. O. Cameron, Cameron Lbr. Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
Kk. O. MeGlauflin, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
I. R. Lewis, B. R. Lewis Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 
W. C.-Campbell, 8. J. Sutherland Co., New Orleans, La. 
C. B. Farr, Central Pa. Lbr. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Jose ph Lean, Day-Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Renfrew Stevenson, Diecks-Stevenson Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
I’, E. Weyerhaeuser, Weyerhaeuser & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
s. R. Bodine, Wendling Lbr. Co., Portland, Ove. 
J. T. Deal, Greenleaf Johnson Lbr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 


J. A. Bruce, Owl-Bayou Cypress Co., 


d Strader, La. 
J. D. Williams, J. 


Randall Williams & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. R. Williams, J. Randall Williams & Co., Pailadelphia, Va. 
A. G. Hanson, White River Lbr. Co., Enumclaw, Wash. 

G. L. Woodruff, Three Lakes Lbr. Co., Three Lakes, Wash. 

J. D. Collins, Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co., Seattle, Wash. 
J. P. Keating, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., Portland, 
A. L. Flewelling, Monarch Lbr. Co., St. Joe, Ida. 

A. Chandler, Stetson-Ross Mach. Wks., Seattle, Wash. 
Ek. W. Wiese, American Timber Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W._F. Biedeman, Nat'l Lbr. Mfrs. Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. D. Day, Day Lbr. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

R. H. Burnside, Hawkeye Lbr. Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

=. P. Triol, Day-Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

D. A. Ford, Ford-Show Lbr. Co., Snohomish, Wash. 

L. L. Siebel, Badger Lbr. Co., Kansas C ity, Mo. 


Ore. 


Rk. H. H. Alexander, Secy. B. C. Lbr. & Shingle Mfrs. Assn., 
Veneouaet, > 

W. Hall, Forest “Service, Washington, D. 

a4 Hotchkiss, Secy. Illinois Lbr. ine Assn., Chicago, 


D. Jenkins, Henry Disston & Son, Seattle, 


Wash. 
a F "Fan Patterson, Terminal Lbr. 


& Shg. Co., Vancouver, 


Seattle, Wash. 
Co., Clarks, La. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Chippewa Falls Lbr. & Boom Co., 


Cc. J. Flack, R. J. Menz Lbr. Co., 
W. Dulaney, La. Central Lbr. 

Cc. C. Bronson, Day Lbr. Co., 

W. Irvine, Chippewa Falls, 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Aloha, Wash. 


Wis. 
E. W. 
R. D. 


Foster, Foster Lbr. Co., 
Emerson, Aloha Lbr. Co., 


A. B. Wastell, Secy. Ore.-Wash. Lbr. Mfrs. Assn., Portland, 
Ore. 

J. F. Raming, Raming Lbr. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

T. Watanabe, Forestry Dept. of Japan, Tokio, Japan. 


Hl. Mackin, Fraser River Lbr. Co., 

E. A. Ziegler, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C 

R. Bryant, Yale Forest school, New Haven, Conn. 

Ss. t Johnson, Grays Harbor Com’! Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Lewis Schwager, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, Wash. 

Victor Thrane, J. D. Lacey & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Fr — Slade, S. E. Slade Lbr. Co., San Francisco. 

c Pierce, C. S. Pierce Lbr. Co., Fresno, Cal. 

D. i Swinehart, Big Blackfoot Milling Co., Butte, Mont. 

> R. Hunt, Milwaukee Land Co., Seattle, Wash. 
. I. Van Orden, C. Hofer Lbr. Co., Council Bluffs, 
J. Ford, Winnor- Torgerson Lbr. Co., 


Fraser Mills, B. C. 


n Iowa. 
Kenmore, N. D. 


} ‘E. Tucker, Vancouver Lbr. Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
John Sievers, H. O. Sieffert Co., Everett, Wash. 
G. W. Towles, Lumbermen’s Credit Assn., Chicago, Ill. 

. J. Palmer, Victoria Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Chemainus, B. C. 
R. x. Morris, Secy. N. C. Pine Assn., Norfolk, Va. 


eS Knapp, Peninsula Lbr. Co., Portland, Ore. 
. D. Griffith, D. Griffith & Co., Chicago, III. 
Jones, C hehalis Lbr. Co., Littell, Wasb. 

. Turner, G. L. Turner Lbr. Co., Broken Bow, Neb. 
. Warner, California Door Co., “Oakland, Cal. 

. Barksdale, W. R. Barksdale & Co. Memphis, 
. Somerville, Central Lbr. Co., Centralia, Wash. 
1. Brown, Midland Coal & Lbr. Co., Miles City, 
J. C. Biles, Myers Lbr. Co., South Prairie, Wash. 
W. W. Philbrick, Philbrick Cutter Head Co., Seattle, 
J. H. McLean, Port Moody Shingle Co., Port ‘Moody, B. 
Cc. E. Patten, Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble, Wash. 

T. Ludgate, Arrowhead, B.C. J. A. DeWar, Vancouver, B.C. 


Tenn. 
Mont. 


¥ ‘ash, 


V. H. May, Seattle, Wash. = S. Kerry, Seattle, Wash. 

J. L. Norie, Sedro Wooley, H. Marshall, Rock Island, 
Wash. eri 

Joel Shoemaker, Tukwilla, Ss. 3. ‘Davi is, Rock Island, Il 
Wash. I’. M. Musser, Muscatine, lowa. 

Rh. S. Wilson, Seattle, Wash. . R. Musser, Muscatine, lowa. 

ht. C. Biddle, St. Louis, Mo. J.T, Bwart, Bellingham, 


Fred Browne, Seattle, Wash Wash. 
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CARGO BRANCH HOLDS SESSION. 

Shortly after 4 o’elock Wednesday afternoon, on 
adjournment of the regular session of the National asso- 
ciation, a meeting of the cargo branch of the associa- 
tion was called to order by Chairman E. G. Griggs, in 
the men’s smoking room of the Hoo-Hoo House. Fred 
W. Alexander, of the Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
Seattle, acted as secretary. Chairman Griggs stated as 
a pretty good representation of this branch of the trade 
Was in attendance at the National convention he thought 
it would be a good time to have a general discussion of 
the policy to be pursued in handling export trade by the 
different sections. Representatives of the Atlantic states 
and Gulf states were on hand and matters affecting the 
handling of cargo shipments received a good general dis- 
cussion. 

R. H. Alexander, of Vancouver, B. C., stated that three 
years ago a meeting of a similar nature was held in 
St. Louis, and it was proposed at that meeting that lum- 
bermen from the Pacific coast and Gulf states should 
get in touch with each other through their association 
secretaries and endeavor to arrive at some equitable 
basis for the handling of export shipments. It was 
brought out that pitch pine of the Gulf states really was 
the only competitor of Douglas fir from the north 
Pacific coast states in the various foreign markets, and 
this competition was working a menace to market condi- 
tions respecting prices. Mr. Alexander stated that there 
was no source from which timber could be obtained 
except the Pacifie coast and Gulf states for export, and 
it was a big mistake to give it away. He stated that 
no amount of conservation would replace the large tim- 
ber that is being cut on the Coast. In speaking of 
present prices he called attention to the fact that the 
present price is $7 less than that of two years ago. 
This difficulty, he stated, rested with the manufacturer 
and not with the consumer. He called attention to the 
fact that export trade on this coast has not increased 
at an equal ratio with the production of the mills and 
that no new markets have been added to those to which 
the Coast has been catering the last forty years. It 
was a noticeable fact that when the market price of 
pitch pine declined the Douglas fir market declined in 
sympathy. He pointed out also that pitch pine manu- 
facturers have a decided advantage over fir manufac- 
turers on the Coast in that less time is required for a 
shipment to reach European markets from their terri- 
tory than from the Coast, which was an important item 
to be considered. He stated that Australia consumed 
72 percent of the Pacific coast cargo business; China 
and South America, 8 percent; the United Kingdom, 8 
percent, and Central America, 6 percent. Of the mar- 
kets to which this Coast is able to ship he pointed out 
that Australia always had been the biggest consuming 
market, but of late South America, much to his sur- 
prise, had been the best. Mr. Alexander expressed the 
belief that the price situation would improve as a result 
of general business improvement throughout the country. 

D. E. Skinner, of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, 
Port Blakeley, Wash., who was ealled to the chair by 
Chairman Griggs, said that he thought it advisable for 
the cargo branch to be considered a part of the National 
association, and that friendly relations should be con- 
tinued between the southern and Pacific coast manufac- 
turers. Mr. Skinner stated that the trouble with the 
markets was due to the fact that the mills sold too far 
ahead of the demand. He declared that at no other time 
during the last twenty-five years had there been so few 
cargoes loaded on the Sound for export shipment, and 
he believed it was time to bring the matter of the cargo 
situation before the National association for considera- 
tion. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, said he believed the 
eargo branch should have a clearing house through the 
National association, the same as the rail branch of the 
trade; and a motion to that effect made by him unani- 
mously prevailed. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, stated that in reviewing 
the situation in the central and eastern states a wonder- 
ful improvement was noticeable during the last thirty 
days, and that the future pointed to an immense lumber 
trade in this country during the next few months. He 
said that yellow pine stumpage had so advanced in the 
Gulf states that millmen were unable to go in and rob 
the forests of the large timber as they had been doing, 
but were compelled to use the small timber as well. 
Mr. Hines said: ‘‘Trade in Chicago is 100 percent 
better than it was a year ago. White pine is selling 
at as high price as the market ever has paid, with the 
exception of No. 4 boards and scoots, and you ean look 
for better prices on the Coast.’? Mr. Hines said that 
he thought the Pacific coast manufacturers really had 
no other markets to compete with in the export trade, 
and all they had to do was to get together and control 
themselves. 

E. G. Ames, of Port Gamble, Wash., stated that he 
would like to know how business was earried on in the 
East, and whether or not it was done mostly through 
brokers. 

Col. W. S. West, of Valdosta, Ga., was called. on by 
sne Chair to answer Mr. Ames’ question, and said that 
the trouble with their market during the panicky times 
was that the manufacturers who had accumulated con- 
siderable stock shipped into the eastern markets on con- 
signment, and if they did not have orders on their books 
to fill, the small as well as the large ones, they cut it 
up into boards, flooring ete. Colonel West pointed out 
that it is a well known fact that when there is an over- 
production the invariable result-is a low price for stock, 
and some concerted action on the part of manufacturers 
should be taken to overcome this evil. In answer to a 
question as to the value of stumpage in the South, 
Colonel West said that it could be bought at from $1 
to $2.50, according to the accessibility of the timber. 

R. H. Morris, of Norfolk, Va., secretary of the North 


Carolina: Pine Association, in response to a request from 
the Chair for an expression on market condition in his 
section, stated that they did no shipping in dimension 
or large timbers. He said that when they have a request 
for timber up to 12x12—22 feet they are ‘‘up against 
it.’? Pitch pine, 12x12 down, had its trade with them. 
The export trade, he said, was not satisfactory, and 
there was more or less consigning being done, not only 
in pitch pine but hardwood as well. He stated that 
Pacific coast manufacturers have a greater variety of 
trade than pitch pine manufacturers, which should enable 
them to control their market. He said that in their 
foreign shipments they most generally dealt direct, but 
in some instances they dealt with the broker also. 

KE. J. Palmer, of Chemainus, B. C., stated that, in his 
opinion. Pacific coast manufacturers had no one but 
themselves to thank for the condition that exists in the 
foreign cargo market. He believed it rested with the 
manufacturers to bring about a more satisfactory con- 
dition of the market. 

This concluded the discussion and the cargo meeting 
adjourned. 

CRUISE ON PUGET SOUND. 


The trim little steamship Monticello was scheduled to 
sail at 10 o’elock Thursday morning, but it was three- 
quarters of an hour later when she left her moorings with 
100 visiting and local lumbermen and their ladies on 
board for a few hours’ cruise on the beautiful waters 
of Puget sound. The day was dark and cloudy as the 
boat left but before noon the clouds disappeared and the 
bright sun shone. In fact, it turned out to be an ideal 
day for a boat ride. 

The Monticello is the property of the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company, at the head of which is D. E. Skinner, of 
San Francisco, and the company very graciously ten- 
dered the use of its steamship for the excursion. Music 
on board enlivened the trip and when Bainbridge island 
was réached the visiting lumbermen were given an oppor- 
tunity to see the plant of the Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
pany. The Monticello then steamed around the lower end 
of the island to the Puget Sound navy yard, where a 
half-hour stop was made, which gave the excursionists an 
opportunity to view the cruisers Tennessee, Milwaukee, 
Washington, Pennsylvania and California. The Pennsyl- 
vania was in drydock and the excursionists were given an 
opportunity to see a big cruiser up in the air. The 
battleship Oregon also was at the navy yard being dis- 
mantled, its days of usefulness being nearly over. 

On the return a buffet luncheon was served and the 
party arrived at Seattle at 2:45 p. m., having thoroughiy 
enjoyed the cruise. The afternoon was taken up getting 
ready to leave Seattle, the stay in which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by everyone. R. A. Long, former president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
his wife and daughter were members of the excursion 
party, but the newly elected president, Edward Hines, 
was unable to leave with the Monticello. D. E. Skinner, 
president of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, took him 
out a little later, however, on board John W. Eddy’s 
private yacht, the Lydia, with Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Fos- 
burgh, of Norfolk, Va., and returned early to Seattle 
in order that Mr. Hines and family could sail on the 
steamship Queen, which left at 4 p. m. for a 12-day tour 
of southeastern Alaska. On Mr. Hines’ return to Seattle 
he expects to remain several days, if business will per- 
mit, to view the many sights and scenes about this city 
and vicinity. 

THE SOUVENIR PROGRAM. 

The souvenir program, generously distributed to all 
delegates and their ladies, was a tribute to the original- 
ity, good taste and sense of the appropriate of those who 
designed it. It consisted of eight pieces of wood, six 
of them one-eighth inch in thickness, the other two three- 
eighths inch, the two larger somewhat longer and wider 
than the others, inclosing the other six, the whole simu- 
lating a book. The wood was apparently native cedar. 
The leaves of the ‘‘book’’ were plainly printed with the 
entire program of the convention, the last ‘‘page’’ pre- 
senting the names of the Seattle hosts. The souvenir 
will be treasured by all who were fortunate enough to 
receive it as a most interesting memento of a valuable 
and enjoyable convention. 


LUMBERMEN ENTERTAINED IN TACOMA. 


Tacoma, WasH., July 16.—Eastern lumbermen who 
attended the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation convention left Seattle late last evening and 
spent today in Tacoma, with the exeeption of some 
whom business or holiday plans called elsewhere. About 
forty were in the party as the guests of the lumbermen 
of Tacoma. 

It had been at first planned to take the visitors in 
autos to Mount Tacoma, but as a day and a half at least 
is required for the trip, and the time was not avail- 
able, a visit to the logging camps of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company was substituted. Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs, in his address of welcome, in Seat- 
tle, Monday, had referred in eloquent language to the 
trip to the mountain, where the travelers, if they 
desired, could cool their fevered brows on the Nis- 
qually glacier, and the visitors had been looking ahead 
with great expectations to the mountain excursion to- 
day. But although the visit to the logging camps 
was different it was just as enjoyable. 

The start was made at 9:30 a. m. on a special train 
on the Northern Pacific railway, consisting of Man- 
ager H. C, Nutt’s private car and a Pullman. Nearly 
100 visiting and local lumbermen and their ladies were 
on board. At Orting, eighteen miles east of Tacoma, 
the Northern Pacifie was left, and the train proceeded 
about fifteen miles farther over the tracks of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s logging railroad. 
Then, at Camp 8, the party left the Pullmans and 
boarded flat logging cars on which plank seats had 


been provided, and the remaining three miles to Camp 
5 were made in this manner, behind a Lima geared 
locomotive that took the load easily up the steepest 
grades, 

A stop was made at one point while a yarding crew 
with a donkey engine loaded a car of logs and, while 
Wailing, Lue lauers in the iorests near by telled a 
giant hr, which although not prearranged was a novel 
and interesting sight for the eastern manufacturers. 

At Camp 5 a camp dinner was served. As it was 
after 1 o’clock the big dining room was filled with 
hungry travelers. All kinds of good things, from 
keans to pumpkin pie and raspberries, were put be- 
fore the diners, who paid earnest and strict attention 
to them. 

The return trip was begun shortly before 2 o’clock 
and Tacoma was reached at 4:20 p. m. On the trip 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, assisted by Harrison G. loster, east- 
ern representative of the company, whose headquar- 
ters is at Minneapolis, Minn., and his brother, Charles 
A. Foster, of Tacoma, assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany, explained the details of the company’s extensive 
logging and lumber manufacturing interests. A... 3. 
Wilbur, general superintendent of logging, was with 
the party part of the time. In addition to the camps 
visited, Angus MacDonald logs for the company under 
contract near Buckley, farther east on the Northern 
Pacite. 

While enroute cigars and light refreshments were 
served those who desired in the private car and deli- 
cious Washington cherries in abundance were provided 
for all. 

Arrived at Tacoma, the party embarked in auto- 
mobiles and were given an hour’s ride aLout the parks 
and beautiful residences, ending the ride at the Com- 
mercial dock, where the launch Lillian D. Foss was 
in waiting. A trip was made out in Commencement 
bay to the immense grain and freight warehouses of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway just 
built for its oriental trade; then along the water front, 
past the big mills of the Tacoma Mill Company, the 
first mill built at Old Town, now Tacoma; the Defiance 
Lumber Company, the Danaher Lumber Company, Me- 
Neely & Co., North End Lumber Company and others, 
by the smelter and to the pavilion at beautiful Point 
Defiance park. Here the party disembarked and sat 
down immediately to a fish and clam dinner, piping hot, 
served on long tables on the veranda overlooking the 
Sound. 

At the conclusion of the repast Capt. J. B. White, of 
Kansas City, briefly referred to the pleasant treatment 
accorded by the lumbermen of Tacoma, and at his re- 
quest a rising vote of thanks was given them for their 
kindness and hospitality. 

On the cruise about the bay Capt. C. E. Hill, of the 
Tacoma Mill Company, did the human megaphone act 
and very thoughtfully explained the many points of 
interest, not torgetting to mention that the coal 
bunkers were named after Irank B. Cole, the poet and 
wit of the ‘‘City of Destiny.’’ 

It was nearly 8 o’clock when dinner was concluded, 
and the trip back to Tacoma was made in electric 
cars. From then until time to go to the depot to take 
the sleepers for Portland, the time was spent in an 
informal reception in the parlors of the Tacoma hotel. 

Visitors on the Excursion. 

Those who went on the excursion to the logging camp 
were: 

Alf Bennett, Alf Bennett Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. C. Albee, Supt. N. P. R. R., Tacoma, Wash. 
W. D. Harrigan, Scotch Lbr. Co., Fulton, Ala. 
Mrs. W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala. 

Miss Mary Gray, Fulton, Ala. 

J. O. Cameron, Cameron Lbr. Co., Victoria, B. C. 
W. N. Cameron, Cameron Lbr. Co., Coleman, Tex. 
Mrs. W. N. Cameron, Coleman, Tex. 

Mrs. J. O. Cameron, Victoria, B.C. 

Mrs. Donald Cameron, Victoria, B. C. 

William Irvine, Chippewa Lbr. & Boom Co., Chippewa Falls, 

Wis. 

Mrs. W. Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

A. L. Osborn, Medford Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
G. S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Mrs. G. S. Long, Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Margaret Long, Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

I’'rank B. Cole, Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Kate Cole, Tacoma, Wash. 

J. J. Lingle, Westboro Lbr. Co., Westboro, Miss. 

J. E. Manley, Mantey-Moore Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Mrs. J. E. Manley, Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Mary E. Manley, Minneapolis, Minn. 

P. H. Johns, P. H. Johns Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Mrs. V. H. Nash, Terre Haute, Ind. 

W. D. Moreland, Neb. Bridge Supply & Lbr. Co., Tacoma, 

Vash. ‘ 

W. E. Guild, Finkbine Lbr. Co., Wiggins, Miss. 

Mrs. W. E. Guild, Wiggins, Miss. 

W. C. Bowman, Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. W. C. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. B. Stillwell, Southern Pine Co. of Georgia, Savannah, Ga. 

J. Graham Wallace, Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

M. H. McCarthy, Standard Lhr. Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Miss McCarthy, Dubuque, Iowa. 

G. IE. Watson, Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., New Orleans, 
aa. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Capt. J. B. White, Mo. Lbr & Mng. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

k. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Ruth White, Kansas City, Mo. 

G. K. Smith, Secy. Nat. Lbr. Mfrs. Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. G. K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

V. H. Beckman, Secy. Pacific Coast Lbr. Mfrs. Assn., Seattle, 

Vash. 

G. W. Hotehkiss, Seey Ill. Lbr. Dealers’ Assn., Chicago. 
c, A. Mauk, Barnes & Mauk, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. C. A, Mauk, Toledo, Ohio. 

Stanley Mauk, Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Catherine Geddes, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hi. R. Woerz, David Tozer Co., Stillwater, Minn. 

Mrs. H. R. Woerz, Stillwater, Minn. 

J. M. Richards, Bemidji Lbr. Co., Bemidji, Minn. 

Miss Jean Richards, Bemidji, Minn. 

W. C. Landon, Barker & Stewart Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Dr. A. E. Prince, Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. A. E. Prince, Springfield, Ill. 

J. W. Dempsey, Dempsey Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

E. C. Fosburgh, Fosburgh Lbr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 
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Mrs. E. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. 

t. H. Morris, Secy. North Carolina Pine Assn., Norfolk, Va. 
) K. Bishop, ny Lbr. Co., Montesano, Wash. 

‘. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

nt. S. Chisholm, Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. R. S. Chisholm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ralph Chisholm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I. G. Foster, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

‘. A. Foster, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

1 S. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Miss Virginia Prince, Springfield, Ill. 

\liss Mary Prince, Springfield, Ill. 

\liss Nanette Payne, Springfield, Ill. 

‘handler Prince, Springfield, 


LADIES ENTERTAINED EVERY DAY. 


Monday, the first day of the convention, at 10 o’clock 
n the morning a number of local ladies, constituting a 
ommittee to provide entertainment for visiting ladies, 
issembled at the Washington hotel and with automobiles 
ook the visiting ladies on a tour through the residence 
districts of Seattle, the parkways and boulevards, fol- 
iowed by a luncheon in the New York State building at 
ihe exposition. The afternoon was spent visiting the 
exposition. Among the ladies who assisted in entertain- 
ing were the following: 

Mrs. C. E. Patten. Mrs. F.H.Gilman. Mrs. W.C. McMaster. 
Mrs. J. D. Butler. Mrs. D. E. Skinner. Miss Alice Bach. 
Mrs. Thos. Bordeaux. Mrs. G. M. Skinner. . 

Tuesday the committee took the visitors in tow with 
automobiles and motored out to the Seattle Golf & 
Country Club’s new club house about ten miles north of 
Seattle, overlooking Puget sound. Here a delightful 
luncheon was enjoyed and after returning to Seattle 
another visit was made to the exposition. Wednesday 
was devoted to seeing the exposition as the visitors 
wished, without any formal program. Thursday a de- 
lightful cruise was taken on Puget sound on the steam- 
ship Monticello, of the Port Blakeley Mill Company. 


ECHOES OF THE SPOKANE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Visiting lumbermen were loud in their praise of the 
entertainment given them in Spokane Saturday. The 
industrial parade, showing the retail and millwork of 
the business of Spokane, in the morning was a credit 
to the. lumbermen of that city. The ball game in the 
afternoon also was very much enjoyed. The fact that 
Rev. W. J. Hindley acted as umpire was a little out of 
the ordinary to the eastern lumbermen, but when it is 
understood that Mr. Hindley attends all of the conven- 
tions of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Spokane, and has been, as it were, adopted by the 
retailers of the Inland Empire, it is easy to understand 
why he was selected as umpire. 

Before the feature game there was a 7-inning game 





of serious motive between the younger men of the retail 
and wholesale houses. The retailers had a group of 
City league players who looked formidable, but were 
able to get only one run, while the wholesalers, who got 
but one hit off Morris Lundberg, were shut out. 

After the regular game between the wholesalers and 
retailers a burlesque game was played between the ‘‘old 
fellows’’ in both branches of the trade. This lasted 
only two innings, and at the conclusion a bunch of the 
‘fold fellows’’ went out into the field and mobbed the 
umpire. Mayor N.S. Pratt, of Spokane, was one of the 
‘*old fellows’? who played on the wholesalers’ team. 

Two long innings, brimful of exciting incidents, were 
played, then the players surrounded. Umpire Hindley, 
carried him to the river and held him under for twenty 
minutes, returning peacefully to their homes. Mr. Duffy 
—not to be confounded with the man who makes malt 
whisky—batted first for the retailers. He got to first, 
but the umpire called him out a little later because he 
touched second base with his left foot first. Mr. Jones, 
who is believed to be a professional under an alias, hit 
a high fly toward the wholesalers’ center fielder, who 
was unable to do anything to relieve the situation and 
let the ball drop. It is said the center. fielder’s name 
is Pratt and that he has something of a reputation in 
political circles. Later Mr. Jones scored. Owen and 
Wooster walked, the latter having to be persuaded by a 
committee that it was his duty to go to first base. He 
said he thought he was supposed to stand at the plate 
until he hit the ball or it hit him. It is presumed that 
two men went out somewhere about here, as the retailers 
went out in the field and the wholesalers came to bat. 

Jack Reardan, captain and coach of the retailers, 
protested against the wholesalers playing two young 
men who looked as though they could play ball, being 
dressed in regulation suits. They did not prove that 
they could play, so the protest went by default. 

The wholesalers opened up with an avalanche of base 
hits and crowded two runs across the plate. In the next 
inning they shut the retailers out and then in their turn 
half filled the bases. Asa Bradrick came to bat with 
every sack occupied. He sized up the situation and hit 
the ball several feet over third baseman’s head, scoring 
a run. About this time the umpire was mobbed. The 
fact that the ump was a minister was not held against 
him, and his only offense was that he laughed at the 
captain of the wholesalers. 

Mayor Pratt really saved the game for the wholesalers, 
however. When the retailers had men on bases in the 
second inning with nobody out he declared a legal holi- 
day and clear up the situation. 

In the score it will be seen that the wholesalers were 





and let ball drop—Pratt. Slid home—Hogan, Owen. Jement and 











































outplayed in the field. Or else the scorer was intimi- 
dated. 
THE SCORE. 


WHOLESALERS | RETAILERS 


ABR H POA E AB R H PO | 
a ee 1 @ 2 @ O BBeRy, Pi crccces 10110 
Curkendall, 3b. 111 #1#41 1i*Jones, c.......1 1190 0 
TeOOR, Ghecccas 2068 © 1 FOweR, Becccces 000 0 0 
Bement, If....1 1 1 0 0 0| Wooster, rf....0 000 @ 
PRETO, Geese 0 0 0 O O O|MacCuaig, 1b..1 00 2 0 
Wilson, 1b..... 9 0 8 BB 1 SiGe, Beccsccscseel OD 1 @ 
Harré, rf....1 11 0 © GO Magee, GB. .cce 1 0 0 0 


RE, Dsosev0 1 0 1 O 1 O}Yeomans, 2b...1 0 0 0 
Bradrick, 2b... 1 0 1 1 1 38/Buell, ef 


co ee 7 3 6 4 511] Totals...... or oe oe 
a | ‘ 
*His intentions were good, but} ‘*It is believed this is an as 
he had no chances. ;|sumed name. 







OD, Ze WW n000.0050059000000000000-00608 cnbebenseecesessaes 2 
Gi. hy, Bosco 00dnnvcsdbenasaeecasae Ce cceccevcceceeeeseecos 1 
Home runs—Not quite. Two-base Almost. Sacrifice hits 


—Out of the question. Hit in the fracas—Wilson. Hit in the bay 
window—Bradrick. Stolen bases--Several, but the guilty parties 
have not been discovered. Struck out—All who didn’t walk. Stood 





Harrild protested as professionals because they had been found play- 
ing a real game of ball. Time of game—Slow. Umpire—Rotten, 

It rained considerably early in the afternoon, but 
there was a good crowd that rooted noisily. George B. 
Dresher furnished motive power for a siren that dis- 
turbed the peace to a great extent. A log rolling con- 
test in the chutes tank attracted many at the close of the 
ball games. A nimble-footed log rider announced as 
‘*Mr. Olmstead’’ won three falls from an opponent 
named Gordon. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


A large part of the credit for the successful enter- 
tainment of those attending the National convention is 
due J. D. Butler, secretary and treasurer of the Parker- 
Bell Lumber Company, Seattle. Mr. Butler was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee and for many days 
before the convention was untiring in his efforts to 
perfect the arrangements for the entertainment, so that 
it came off without a hitch, iike clockwork. He met the 
delegation arriving from the East Sunday morning at 
Kent, Wash., twenty miles out of the city, and came in 
on the car with the visitors. All of the members of the 
local committee worked earnestly for the success of the 
entertainment, but Mr. Butler deserves special mention, 
as does also Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, whose office 
was a clearing house for everything in connection with 
the National meeting. 

The Oregon delegation arrived Tuesday morning, al- 
though J. P. Keating was on hand at the opening ses- 
sion. In the Oregon delegation were the following: 
L. J. Wentworth, president Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and manager for the 
Portland Lumber Company; A. B. Wastell, secretary 
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MAYOR N. S. PRATT, OF SPOKANE, IN THE FIELD. 2. 


AT FIRST BASE. 4. 


IDA.; EARL M. ROGERS, COEUR D'ALENE, IDA.; SAM F. BOYD, COEUR D'ALENE, IDA. De | ARO! Two § : 10 EI 
PLAYERS AT SPOKANE. 6. ONE. OF THE RETAIL FLOATS. 7. ONE OF THE FLOATS. 8. BEV. W. J. HINDLEY, UMPIRE, WITH HIS MEGAPHONE 











9. ONE OF THE WAGONS IN THE SPOKANE PARADE, 





MOBBING THE UMPIRE (REV. W. J. HINDLEY) AT SPOKANE BALL GAME. 3. A. J. _WILSON 
A BUNCH OF INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER JACKS; LEFT TO RIGHT—PAUL LACHMUND, POTLATCH, IDA.; W. W. CATLIN, SANDPOINT, 
MESSRS. 
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Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; W. B. Mackay, manager for North Pacifie Lumber 
Company; Fred C. Knapp, manager for Peninsula Lum- 
ber Company; A. C. Dixon, manager for Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company; George B. McLeod, manager for 
Hammond Lumber Company. 

As usual, D, E. Skinner continued to demonstrate that 
he is untiring in his labors in behalf of the lumber indus- 
try. He worked on several committees, and in addition 
took upon himself to look after the entertainment of 
many of the eastern lumbermen. His big limousine was 
at the service of any visitors at all hours, and in every 
way he showed that, although a resident of San Fran- 
cisco, he was interested in making the visitors at home 
in Seattle. Mr. Skinner, as is well known, is president 
of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, at Port Blakeley, 
Wash., across the bay from Seattle; and as he spends 
most of his time in Seattle he is practically a citizen 
by adoption. 

Among the local ladies who aided in receiving the 
visiting ladies none was more zealous in her efforts than 
Mrs. C. E. Patten, wife of C. E. Patten, of the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle. 

George E. Watson, the portly and versatile secretary 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
came in for a good deal of good natured chaffing, because 
of a letter he wrote to Secretary Beckman some time 
ago asking what sort of wearing apparel he should bring 
with him. This letter was read at a meeting of the 
Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
Secretary Beckman was instructed to reply, as he is 
considered an authority on matters of dress. A local 
daily newspaper got hold of the matter and devoted a 
couple of columns to good natured reference to the gen- 
tleman from New Orleans and the sort of clothing he 
might bring. After all the advice received on the sub- 
ject Mr. Watson appeared on the scene with a light ice 
cream suit, minus the vest. The weather the first two 
days was rather cool, but he found that in packing his 
suit case his vest had been left behind. The weather 
man came to his assistance, however, and brought warm 
weather for the last few days of his stay. 

Valentine H. May, the well known timber land man 
of Seattle, formerly of Milwaukee, who represents large 
interests in the West, at the last session ot the Wednes- 
day afternoon meeting received the sad news that his 
mother had dropped dead on a steamship while on her 
way from Tacoma to Seattle that afternoon. She had 
to hurry to catch the boat at Tacoma, her heart was 
affected by the exertion, and she passed away shortly 
after boarding the vessel. Mr. May was called from 
the convention hall and hurried down town to meet the 
boat bearing his mother’s remains. Mr. May had taken 
an active part in arranging the addresses for the con- 
servation meeting that afternoon. He has the sympathy 
of many friends in his bereavement. 

Among the visitors was L. C. Seibel, vice president and 
general manager for the Badger Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and also of the Fort Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, Abbott, Ark. Mr. Seibel was accompanied by 
Mrs. Seibel, and while at the convention at the Hoo-Hoo 
House ran across his old friend and next door neighbor 
in Kansas City, J. W. Sanborn, the well known whole- 
saler of Pacific coast lumber products, who makes fre- 
quent visits to the Coast. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., and president also of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, came to the 
convention in his private car, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter and C. D. Sweet, general manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company’s manufacturing operations. 
Mr. Long had not visited the Coast before for several 

‘years and stated that he was enjoying his trip very 
much. 

L. R. Fifer, who has charge of the Pacific coast 
lumber and shingle department of.the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., who has been spending sev- 
eral weeks on the Coast, was a visitor at the convention. 
Mr. Fifer came west by way of California and Oregon 
and expects to remain in this section for some time, 
combining business with pleasure. 

O. H. Ingram, the veteran white pine manufacturer of 
Eau Claire, Wis., was a visitor at the convention, having 
come west several days before to look over timber prop- 
erties in which he is interested and also to attend the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company at Tacoma last week. With Mr. Ingram 
were his daughter and her husband, Dr. E.G. Hayes, and 
his grandson, Charles H. Ingram, jr. Mr. Ingram is 
well versed in timber conditions in the West. He came 
west years ago when Mr. Oakes was president of the 
Northern Pacific railway and at his request to investi- 
gate and report on timber holdings to the directors of the 
company. At that time Mr. Ingram could have bought 
the railroad lands owned by ‘the Northern Pacifie rail- 
way at a much lower figure than eventually they were 
bought « few years later by Mr. Weyerhaeuser and his 
associates, among whom is Mr. Ingram, About that 
time Mr. Ingram and some of his immediate associates 
bought a large tract of timber in the vicinity of South 
3end, Wash., and a millsite at South Bend. This prop- 
erty is known as the Pacific Empire Lumber Company. 
An old mill was on the site, but it never has been 
operated, though the company has been continually add- 
ing to its timber holdings, all of which are retained. 
George W. Dulaney, the well known lumberman of Han- 
nibal, Mo., who is interested with Mr. Ingram in various 
timber holdings, accompanied him on his western trip. 

An interested visitor at the first day’s proceedings of 
the convention was Frederick Weyerhaeuser, one of the 
best known men in the lumber industry in the United 
States. Mr. Weyehaeuser was accompanied by his four 
sons, John C., of St. Paul; Charles A., of Little Falls, 


Minn.; Rudolph, of Cloquet, Minn., and Fred E., of St. 
aul, Minn, All attended the first day’s session of the 
convention and at its close were photographed with the 
rest of the lumbermen present on the steps of the 
Forestry building. Mr. Weyerhaeuser and his associates 
attended the annual meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, at Tacoma, a few days previously and 
then came to Seattle. It has been Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s 
hope to view the company’s mill at Everett, Wash., in 
operation. At all previous visits of Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
to the Coast the mill has been closed down, but this time 
it was running and he looked forward to seeing it. He 
intended to visit the mill Saturday afternoon, but just 
before the party was to leave Seattle they received word 
that the flywheel had broken, necessitating a shutdown 
of several days, so he was disappointed again. Others 
associated with Mr. Weyerhaeuser who were with the 
party were I. H. Thatcher, Winona, Minn.; P. M. Mus- 
ser and Cliff Musser, Muscatine, Iowa; William Irvine, 
manager for the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., and former president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and N. H. 
Clapp, jr., manager for the Southern Lumber Company, 
Warren, Ark. 


SOME FORESTRY AND MACHINERY EXHIBITS. 


The very attractive exhibit of the Stetson-Ross 
Machine Works, of this city, at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie 
Exposition, in the Machinery hall, shows up to good 
advantage the ‘‘Ready Sizer’’ and the fine new 
‘*Matcher’’ turned out at its works. <A list of twenty 
lumber concerns on the Coast, each of which has bought 
one of the ‘‘ Ready Sizers,’’ indicates merit. One con- 
cern has just been added, which swells the list to twenty- 
one now using this machine in the West since the first 
of the year. Rucker Bros., of Everett, Wash., who are 
making extensive improvements at their Hartford mill, 
have this week bought a 16x30-inch ‘‘ Ready Sizer’’ with 
shiplap attachment. On account of the increased de- 
mand the concern has been compelled to increase its 
facilities for turning out machines, and recently started 
a night crew as well as a day crew. In addition to 
turning out high grade woodworking machinery the Stet- 
son-Ross shops are equipped with a special cylinder 
grinder, designed for making a perfect running cutter 
head. This concern believes the only way to finish a 
planer cylinder or side spindle is by grinding, and the 
only way to repair these parts is by the same process. 
Stetson-Ross can furnish cut gears and cut steel pinions 
for all makes of woodworking machinery. A practical 
demonstration of the manufacture and high quality of 
these machines can be had by visiting the Machinery 
hall at the exposition, where a representative of the 
concern is on hand to explain in detail regarding them. 

Another machinery exhibit of a local nature which is 
worthy of a visit for inspection is that of the Wash- 
ington Iron Works, of Seattle, the well known Pacific 
coast manufacturer of compound geared logging engines 
and road engines. This concern claims for its engines 
no freak features, but perfect running, simplicity, rigid 
frame construction, fewest wearing parts, cut steel gear- 
ing and high pressure boilers. The improved spark 
arrester is worthy of close inspection by loggers at the 
exposition. It is called the ‘‘ New Patent Boomerang’’ 
spark arrester. Where the exhaust from logging engines 
or locomotives is run into the stack it has been found 
by experience that sparks travel with such speed that 
where they strike the screen they pass through it, or soon 
clog it up and cannot be diverted from a straight line 
except by some solid substance. This very cause of so 
much trouble in the ordinary spark arrester is utilized 
in the ‘‘Boomerang’’ spark arrester, and the heavier 
the draft the better it works. The sparks and smoke 
going through the stack are separated by a cone, a little 
larger in diameter at base than stack. The smoke, being 
light, takes the course of least resistance around the 
outer edge of cone and through screen. The sparks, on 
account of the momentum, travel straight up and are 
diverted by the solid steel cone into the boomerang and 
thence into screen conveyor tube into bucket or half 
barrel on roof or any convenient place. It will be noted 
that in this spark arrester the sparks do not cross the 
travel of the smoke, and do not come in contact with the 
sereen; that the screen is of very large area and that the 
smoke is not diverted enough to interfere with draft. 
The following are claimed by the Washington Iron Works 
for this arrester: Absolutely stops all sparks from pass- 
ing out of stack; it does not choke exhaust; will outlast 
other spark arresters; works equally well with wood or 
coal. 

The Willamette Iron Works, Portland, Ore., is another 
machinery concern, which makes marine and steamboat, 
logging and hoisting, heavy saw mill and power trans- 
mission machinery, to display at the Alaska-Yukon- 
-acific Exposition in Machinery hall. In an invitation 
sent out to the loggers the concern says: 

You are interested in the mechanical features of your 
industry, and, in the hope of seeing something new, un- 
doubtedly will visit Machinery hall, where you will butt 
right into some logging envine exhibits. Put your blue gog- 
gles on and take a look at the Willamette logging engines. 
Size them up carefully with other similar machines, and ask 
questions about anything that creates a doubt in your mind. 
If you are not sufficiently posted about mechanical features 
to pass judgment, get hold of any first class engineer and 
get his unbiased opinion. If he does not wear that kind of 
an opinion “go to him’ for some logical reason for his 
knocking. Investigation is the kind of medicine we like, 
because it digs up a lot of facts which spell “Willamette” 
preference. 

A ecard which accompanied the announcement says: 
‘*This ticket presented at our exhibit entitles bearer 
to one hour of rubber-necking, fifty assorted questions, 
one package of Willamette dope and a general invitation 
to ‘come through.’ ”’ 

Two fine specimens of fir flooring, made in the shape 
of panel doors, are displayed in the Forestry building at 


the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition by the Gold Bar 
Lumber Company, whose mills are located at Gold Bar, 
Wash., and general sales offices in Seattle, under the 
direction of A. T. Armstrong. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., has 
a fine exhibit in the Forestry building at the exposition, 
showing samples of western Washington white pine from 
its Skagit county timber. 

The 8. E. Slade Lumber Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., 
has an attractive exhibit of spruce boards in the Forestry 
building. 

The Larson Lumber Company, of Bellingham, Wash., 
exhibits a big fir board in the Forestry building at the 
exposition, 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle, 
shows to good advantage specimens of red cedar in a 
large board on exhibition at the exposition 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, Everett, Wash., 
has a booth at the exposition in the Forester building, 
displaying red cedar dimension shingles and red cedar 
siding. This is one of the best exhibits at the fair. 

The R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of Seattle, manu- 
facturer of the famous ‘‘ Buckeye’’ red cedar shingles, 
is entitled to a high award for its exhibit at the exposi- 
tion. In the Forestry building Mr. Menz has put in an 
exhibit which should make ali lumbermen on the Coast 
sit up and take notice. Visitors should not overlook this 
display of the high grade manufacture of Washington 
lumber products. See it. 

The Washington Mill Company, Spokane, has a fine 
exhibit in the Forestry building of western soft white 
pine doors. 

A specimen of high grade hemlock boards is exhibited 
in the Forestry building by the Mineral Lake Lumber 
Company, Tacoma. A 4x20—25-foot, a 22x24—30-foot 
and a 4x18—33-foot board can be seen as they come 
from the saw. i 





The Washington Manufacturing Company, of Tacoma, 
which is known to the column trade in the East as the 
manufacturer of ‘‘Samson’’ columns, has a good exhibit 
in the Forestry building. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Everett, shows 
a good specimen of yellow fir in a board 1x4—32-foot 
long in the Forestry building at the exposition. 

The Phenix Lumber Company, of Spokane, displays 
some fine larch and pine boards in the Forestry build- 
ing at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
has a unique exhibit in the Forestry building. It is two 
mammoth blocks made in the form of dice. A tablet 
thereon states: ‘‘The kind of dice we roll in Wash- 
ington.’’ 

The Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble, exhibits some 
hand shaven cedar shingles in the Forestry building. 

The Day Lumber Company, whose mills are at Big 
Lake, and general offices in the White building, Seattle, 
displays some fine dimension shingles in the Forestry 
building. 


CONCLUDING ENTERTAINMENT IN PORTLAND. 


PORTLAND, OrE., July 17.—The concluding entertain- 
ment of the lumbermen attending the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association convention at Seattle this 
week took place in Portland today. Leaving Tacoma 
in two special sleepers at 12:15 a. m. the party arrived 
in this city at 7 o’clock this morning. The sleepers 
were parked and the excursionists left the ears at 8 
o’clock and proceeded to Hotel Portland, where after 
breakfast they were met by President Lioyd J. Went- 
worth, of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who is manager of the Portland 
Lumber Company, of this city, and local lumbermen. 

The members of the local entertainment committee 
consisted of W. B. Mackay, chairman, North Pacifie 
Lumber Company; F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber 
Company; S. B. Cohb, Standard Lumber & Box Com- 
pany; George B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Company, 
Astoria, Ore., and A. C, Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, Eugene, Ore. Several ladies of the local 
lumber colony also were present, including Mrs. L. J. 
Wentworth, Mrs. F. C. Knapp, Mrs. O. M. Clark and 
Mrs. D. L. Wiggins. Automobiles were provided at 
10:30 by W. B. Mackay, Lloyd J. Wentworth, George 
L. McPherson, Charles R. Briggs, Waldo A. Avery, jr., 
and I*. C. Knapp among others, and with W. B. Mackay 
as guide a tour of the residence district of the city 
was made and the visiting lumbermen and ladies were 
shown the many hkeautiful residences that have made 
Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ famous the world -over. 

It was 1 o’clock when the touring party ended its 
ride at the comfortable home of the Portland Commer- 
cial Club, where on the eighth floor of its own mag- 
nificent building a luncheon was served in the ladies’ 
banquet room, out of the windows of which could be 
seen a view of a large part of the city, with the Willa- 
mette river winding its way to join the mighty Colum- 
bia river on its way to the Pacific, and the beautiful 
fir clad hills beyond. 

Although it was termed a luncheon, really a banquet 
was served. The menus were tastily and appropriately 
printed on paper representing wood veneer and an- 
nouncing on the title page that it was given to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. Then followed a list of the 126 members of the 
association, and the menu, which was prepared in an 
original manner. It was termed a ‘‘Tariff’’ and it 
was stated there was ‘‘No duty on foodstuffs. ’? 

At the conclusion of the repast, and over the 
Havanas, President Lloyd J. Wentworth said: 


We are glad to have with us today the delegates from 
seventh annual convention of the National Lumber Manu- 
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facturers’ Association at Seattle and other visiting lumber- 
men who attended that convention and their ladies. We 
feel honored by this visit. 

He then announced that the mayor of Portland had 
been present, but had unfortunately been called away 
by municipal business. Otherwise he would have ex- 
tended an official welcome and figuratively presented 
the keys of the city to the visitors. He then intro- 
duced Dr, J. R. Weatherby, president of the Portland 
Commercial Club. 

-Dr. Weatherby said he was a physician, but that so 
few people needed the services of a physician because 
of Oregon’s excellent climate that he had given up 
the practice some years since and engaged in business. 
He wanted to say something about Oregon and its re- 
sources, but had observed that what he had intended 
to say was printed on the menu card. There were 
some things left, however, that he mentioned, telling 
of the great size of Oregon, embracing 96,000 square 
miles, with resources beyond the dreams of avarice. 
He described the advantageous location of Portland 
between the Columbia and Willamette rivers, the former 
being one of the greatest rivers in the country, drain- 
ing an area of 280,000 square miles. He pointed out 
that Portland is the largest lumber manufacturing city 
in the world, and the second largest wheat shipping 
port. 

The speaker mentioned the finest apples, cherries and 
strawberries in the world grown in Oregon. The eli- 
mate was unexcelled and he wanted the visitors, when 
they went home, to tell their friends to ‘‘see America 
first,’’ and particularly the West and Oregon. He 
spoke of the beauties of its scenery and of the delight- 
ful trip from Seattle to Alaska, and of the scenery 
along the Canadian Pacific railway, through the snow 
capped Selkirks and Rockies, and past glaciers excel- 
ling those of Switzerland. He told of Portland as a sea- 
port 100 miles up the great Columbia from the ocean. 
In this great state, containing one-sixth of the stand- 
ing timber in the United States, and having an ares 
of 25,000 miles larger than that of the German empire, 
there were but 700,090 inhabitants, leaving plenty of 
room and resources for millions more. He said: 

Here is the last stand of the voyageur. Here the occi- 
dent and the orient meet and here, today, the opportunities 
are greater than they ever were. ; 

The speaker told of the founding of Astoria by John 
Jacob Astor, who ‘‘bucked’’ the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, calling attention to the competition in fur then 
as in fir now. Portland, he declared, awakened from 
a sleep with its Lewis and Clark exposition four years 
ago, and since then the city had more than doubled 
in size. The time would some time come when all 
lumbermen would have to come to Oregon for their 
lumber. He believed that it was God’s country if 
there ever was one, and that the Pilgrim fathers made 
a serious mistake when they located on the other side 
of the continent, and had they landed on these shores 
the east would yet be an undeveloped country. In 
conclusion he welcomed the visitors to Portland. 

J. A. Freeman, of St. Louis, was called upon to 
respond to the welcome, which he did very briefly and 
appropriately, and thanked the lumbermen of Portland 
and Oregon for their hospitable welcome. 

Following the speaking, electric cars were boarded 
for the trip to Council Crest, a beautiful forest cov- 
ered elevation 1,200 feet above the city, and on which 
are some of Portland’s most charming homes. The 
cars were left near the top and a half hour spent 
on the very erest viewing the great city beneath and 
the country beyond. A slight rain fell for a few min- 
utes, preventing a sight of the four mountains beyond 
—Rainier, near Tacoma, 105 miles away, which with 
St. Helens and Adams are in Washington, and splen- 
did Mount Hood in Oregon. 

While at Council Crest a photo of the party was 








taken in the picture gallery, and then the return trip 
was made to the Hotel Portland. Many then visited 
the local saw mills in autos kindly furnished by the 
entertainment committee. 

In the evening nearly all of the party toured China- 
town under the guidance of Victor H. Beckman, as 
Bojum, and Lloyd J. Wentworth, O. M. Clark and F. C. 
Knapp, as assistant chief Rabbans, and an official 
guide to lecture on the ‘‘Heathen Chinee.’’ It was 
with difficulty that Mr. Beckman was restrained from 
endeavoring to enlist the aid of the celestials in an 
effort to secure a 40-cent rate on lumber to the Mis- 
souri river. 

This concluded one of the most enjoyable days the 
visiting lumbermen have spent in the West. The 
Oregon lumbermen entertained them royally during 
their one day’s stay and all wished they could stay 
longer. This also concluded the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association convention trip, and a 
most successful one it has been in every respect. 

Tonight one Pullman ear, with George K. Smith and 
wife and a party of others will go to Seattle. Some will 
then go to Alaska, others to Victoria and Vancouver, 
and east by the Candian route. George Watson leaves 
in the morning for the East via Omaha. W. B. Still- 
well, of Savannah, Ga., left tonight for San Francisco. 
In fact, the travelers scatter in every direction, and 
the seventh annual convention of the National associa- 
tion is now a matter of history. 


Present at the Lunchecn. 


R. G. Chisholm, wife and son, Minneapolis, Minn. 

M. H. McCarthy and daughter, Dubuque, lowa. 

J. M. Richards and daughter, Bemidji, Minn. 

Hi. R. Woerz and wife, Stillwater, Minn. 

W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis. 

J. J. Lingle, Westboro, Wis. 

-" and Mrs. William Irvine and daughter, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 

A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. 

George E. Watson, New Orleans, La. 

Kk. C. Fosburgh and wife, Norfolk, Va. 
William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 

W. C. Bowman and wife, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. E. Guild and wife, Wiggins, Miss. 
W. D. Harrigan and wife, Fulton, Ala. 
Miss Gray, Fulton, Ala. 

Raymond White and Miss Ruth White, 
’, H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash. 

Fred R. Fairchild, New Haven, Conn. 
S. Gammill, Millville, Ark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. and Mrs. George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 
T. Deland Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
George K. Barclay, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. V. Edgar, Boulder, Colo. 

J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Long, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Sweet, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. Mereen, Marshfield, Ore. 

B. W. Bowden, Seattle. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Calkins, Corry, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore. 
G. K. Wentworth, jr., Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. and Mrs. F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore. 

A. B. Wastell, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Clark, Portland, Ore. 

W. B. Mackay, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Wiggins, Portland, Ore. 
Victor Thrane, Portland, Ore. 

J. P. Keating, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8S. B. Stewart, Portland, Ore. 
George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

H. D. Langiile, Portland, Ore. 

G. B. McLeod, Astoria, Ore. 

John A. Shaw, Mill City, Ore. 

W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Following are the membeis of the Oregon & Wash 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which or- 
ganization was host at today’s luncheon: 


Lumber Manufacturers, Oregon. 


Airiie—Pedee Lumber Co. 
Albany—Albany Lumber Co. 
Astoria—aAstoria Box Co. 
Astoria—Clatsop Mill Co, 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE HOSPITALITIES EXTENDED BY THE OREGON & WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION. 


Astoria—Hammond Lumber Co. 
Aurora—S. H. Kauffman. 
Aumsville—Miller & Goin. 
sjeaverton—F. W. Livermore. 
Bridal Veil—Bridal Veil Lumbering Co 
Brownsville—Calapooia Lumber Co 
Buxton—Buxton Lumber Co. 
Carlton—Carlton Lumber Co. 
Cascade Locks—-Wind River Lumber C« 
Clatskanie—West Oregon Lumber Co 
Clatskanie—Summit Lumber Co. 
Clatskanie—Kratz Shingle Co. 
Cottage Grove—McKibben Bros. 
Cottage Grove—Brown Lumber C 
Cottage Grove J. H. Chambers. 
Cottage Grove—A. L. Woodard. 
Cottage Grove—Cottage Grove Lumber Co 
Cornelius, R. F. D. No. 2—Johnson Bros. 
Corvallis—Occidental Lumber Co 
Dallas—Willamette Valley Lumber (x 
Dallas—George W. Cone & Co. 
Divide—P. A. Lindstrom. 
Dorena—Chambers Lumber Co. 
Drain—Elk Creek Lumber Co. 
Eugene—Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., mills at Coburg. 
field, Saginaw and Wendling. 
Eugene—Eugene Lumber Co. 
Falls City—falls City Lumber Co. 
Fort Klamath—Kingdon Bros. 
Glendale—Glendale Lumber Co. 
Goble—E. G. Jones. 
Goble Goble Milling Co 
Grant’s Pass—Three Pines Lumber Co. 
Hoskins—C. A. Frantz 
Jefferson—Jefferson Mill Co 
La Fayette—S. W. Iler. 
Lebanon—Lebanon Lumber Co. 
Leona—Leona Mills Lumber Co. 
Linnton—Clark & Wilson Lumber Co 
Linnton—J. B. Noyes & Co. 
London—W. C. Shortridge. 
Marcola—Fisher Bros. 
Medford—Crater Lake Lumber Co. 
Mill City—Curtiss Lumber Co. 
Mount Angel, R. F. D. No. 1 
Mountaindale—Thompson Bros. 
Mulino—D. L. Trullinger. 
Newberg—Cone & Dixon Lumber Co. 
Myrtle Creek—Myrtle Lumber Co. 
Newberg—C. K. Spaulding Logging Co 
Oregon City—Eugene Cummins. 
Oregon City, R. F. D. No. 3—Shannon Bros 
Oregon City, R. F. D. No. 4—Dix Bros. 
Uregon City, R. F. D. No. 4—Heft & Co 
I‘hilomath senton County Lumber Co. 
Philomath—Webster Lumber Co. 
Prescott seaver Lumber Co. 
Portland—Base Line Lumber Co. 
l’ortland—East Side Mill & Lumber Co. 
Portland—Jones Lumber Co. 
Portland—North Pacific Lumber Co. 
Portland—Oregon & Washington Lumber (« 
Portland—Veninsula Lumber Co, 
Portland—Portland Lumber Co. 
Vortland—Standard Box & Lumber Co. 
Portland-—West Side Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Portland—Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., mill at Bridal Veil. 
Portland—West Oregon Lumber Co., mill at Clatskanie. 
Portland—Falls City Lumber Co. (two mills), mills at Falls 
City. 
Portland—Broughton & Wiggins Lumber (« 
skanie and Goble. 
Portland—Myrtle Creek Lumber Co., mill at Myrtle Creek 
Portland—C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., mills at Newberg 
and Salem. 
Portland—Stanley-Smith Lumber Co., mill at Hood River. 
Portland—Northwest Coiperative Lumber Co., mill at Scap- 
poose. 
Portland 
Point. 
Portland 
Portland 
Portland 
Portland 
Wash. 
Portland—Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Co., mill at Van 
couver, Wash. 
Portland—Willamette Valley 
Ore, 
Rainie 


Sp.ing 


Giger Bros. & Lackey. 


; Mills at Clat- 


Northwest Door Co., mills at Clatskanie and Oak 
Western Cedar Co.. mill at Rainier. 

Sheridan Lumber Co., mill at Sheridan. 
Willamina Lumber Co., mill at Willamina. 
Klickitat Pine Lumber Co., mill at Goldendale, 


Lumber Co., mill at Dallas, 
r—Columbia River Door Co. 

Rainier—C. C. Wilson Lumber Co. 

Rainier—Willard Case Lumber Co. 

Rainier—Western Cedar Co. 

Salem—C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 
Scappoose—Nelson-Wilcox Lumber Co. 

Scholls—Groner & Rowell Co. 

Scio—Fred Gooch. 

Scio—Trappist Fathers’ M. & L. Co. 

Seaside—Seaside Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
Sheridan—Sheridan Lumber Co, 

Silverton—John G. Lais. 

Silverton—Silverton Lumber Co. 

Silverton—C,. J. Simeral. 

Silverton—John Kilian. 

Springfield—Mohawk Lumber Co., mill at Donna 
Springwater—S. T. Dering Lumber C< 
Star—Star Lumber Co. 
Star—George Taylor & Sons. 
Star—Row River Lumber Co. 
Svenson—Hills & Rose Lumber C 
Warren—Warren Lumber Co. 
Warrenton—D. L. Kelly Lumber Co. 
Walker—Briggs Lumber Co. 
Weston—The Blue Mountain Saw Mill. 
Wildwood—Wildwood Lumber Co. 
Willamina—Willamina Lumber Co. 
Woodburn—Abaqua Lumber Co. 


Washington. 
Chinook L. P. MecCroskey & Sons Lumber Co. 
Ktna—Harvey Mill Co. 
Goldendale—Klickitat Pine Lumber Co 
Lewisville—Baccus & Blaker. 
Ostrander—Ostrander Railway & Timber Co 
Vancouver—Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber © 
Vancouver—Vancouver Lumber Co 
Vancouver— DuBois Lumber Co. 
White Salmon—Swan-Hamann 


Lumber Co 


Shingle Manufacturers. 
Catlin, Wash.—J. N. Moore. 

Mayegers, Ore.—Fluhrer Bros. 
Portland—Howell Shingle Co., mill at Skamokawa, Wash 
Portland—-University Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Portland—Columbia Cedar Co., mill at Skamokawa, Wash 
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SOC Oe 
An Oregon paper lately published a picture showing 
rafts of logs waiting to be put through the locks at 
Oregon City, above Portland, on the Willamette river. 
The interesting point about this picture was that these 
logs were intended for a pulp mill and it was accom- 
panied by the announcement that the particular pulp 
mill company owning them would use, at least, 4,000,000 
feet of logs this year. The logs were small, as such 
things go on the Coast, and that fact indicates that 
there is to be a market for much small timber that has 
heretofore been wasted. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Yard Management and Some of Its Essentials—Education of the Foreman—Intelligent Treatment of Lumber — Horses Versus 
Mules—Office and Shed Arrangement and Conveniences, 


TEACHING AN EMPLOYEE FROM THE GROUND 
FLOOR UP. 


There are retail! lumbermen who are as particular 
about the way their premises are kept as we fash- 
ionable dressers are about our clothes. We fellows 
who like to present a tasty appearance dislike to 
have soup spots on our vests, and are careful to 
brush cigar ashes from our clothes, while those who 
do not train with the elite are not troubled with 
them. The most of us want to brush our teeth often 
and there are those who hardly know what a tooth 
brush looks like. Trousers that bag at the knee adorn 











“Don't care if there are soup spots all over their yards.” 


a portion of the male population, while we gentlemen 
who have fine tastes pay many a quarter to have the 
creases ironed in the front of the legs. 

There is all this difference in yard management. 
There are dealers who don’t care if there are soup 
spots all over their yards and offices. They would 
as soon their yard pants should bag at the knee as 
to have creases in them. And a man who goes from 
a yard of this kind to work in one that is kept in 
shape finds that he is out of his wading. His old 
habits stay by him and they try the very scul of the 
proprietor. 

Habit is a master, and one of the hardest masters 
imaginable. I have worn out one little Dutch type- 
writer and not long ago a new one was sent me from 
the office. This new machine had the universal key- 
board and mine had the scientific, and about all I 
could do on the new one was to elatter the keys. In 
order to use it to advantage it would be necessary not 
only to learn it, but at the same time to unlearn the 
other. My fingers had become used to finding certain 
letters in certain positions and the first I would know 
they would reach for those letters where they thought 
they ought to be, with a result that the copy was 

conglomeration to laugh at. There was to be as 
much unlearned as learned, and life not being more 
than three seore years and ten at the longest, I 
returned it and received one with the keys arranged 
as on the one I had been using. I pounded this 
typewriter for twelve years, and a conservative esti- 
mate of the distance it had traveled showed that it 
was equal to going around the world ten times. I 
never have heard of a more traveled typewriter. It 
had seen so much of the world that it ought to know 
something, yet it would jerk off stuff that once in 
cold type was so displeasing to me that if it were a 
child I would have said it ought to be spanked. 

A great many young men read this department and 
I want to say frankly to them that there are those 
among them who, if they were to go into some yards 
to work they would find as much trouble in adjusting 
themselves to the new surroundings as my fingers 
would to the universal keyboard. You to whom I 
refer are working for men who would as soon see 
soup spots all over their premises as to see them clean 
and neat, and you have fallen into their way of doing 
things. 

It is an excellent idea for the young man to stop 
and think to what extent we are molded by environ- 
ment. It is generally thought that heredity is the 
foundation of accomplishments and character, and per- 
sonally I think that to an extent this is so, as I am 
satisfied that if ever I amount to a hill of beans it 
can be attributed to my mother. The parents of 
many great men were unknown and as poor as church 
mice, but they were people of sterling qualities; 
uncultured but strong characters. 


A week ago I was aroused from sleep by the dis- 
graceful racket that was made by a charivari party. 








A young man and young woman had joined interests, 
and there are men who have become so expert in 
determining the outcome of a combination of the 
characteristics of individuals that they would claim 
to tell with unerring certainty whether there was 
much chance in the world for the children that would 
come from the union. To raise wheat, wheat must 
be sown, they say, and that such a miracle never has 
been known that it grows from the seeds of weeds. 

There are opinions contrary to this, however. A 
short time ago a very pretentious and learned book 
came from the press, its object being to prove that 
heredity has been immensely overrated, and that it 
is environment more than heredity that cuts the big 
figure in our lives. When intellectual giants investi- 
gate and reach different conclusions maybe a safe 
way as any for the 2x4 fellow is to split the differ- 
ence and to say that to an extent both are right. 

But to lay aside these mooted questions we know 
that some men can no more break a habit than they 
ean wrench a bar of steel asunder. One of the bright- 
est young men I have known suicided because he 
could not throw off the opium habit. A Yale man, a 
brilliant lawyer for one of his age, he preferred to 
die to live a slave and disgraced. Hence how im- 
portant it is that a young man should start right, 
not only that he should not acquire damning habits 
which will blast his life, but that he be so trained in 
business affairs that he may succeed. 

A dealer who has a model yard said he in- 
variably preferred to break in a green man than to 
take one from a yard that was run in a disorderly 
manner. ‘‘It isn’t the matter of work,’’ he said, 
‘fas nearly. every man can do work enough. The 
important factor is that he work to advantage. Per- 
haps I place more responsibility on my foreman than 
many do. I require him to keep an eye on the barn 
as well as on the yard. He must see that the horses 
are well cared for, the harness oiled when needed, the 
wagons properly greased and painted. Maybe it would 
be proper to call him a superintendent instead of 
foreman. He tries to educate the teamsters to look 
after these things, but he is held responsible. A team- 
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“The 2x4 fellow can split the difference.” 


ster who is paid $12 a week is not supposed by me 
to be the man that my foreman is who is paid $125 
a month. I tell him I pay him for his ability to 
impart his knowledge and not to tear around and 
work himself. 

‘*A man from an untidy yard is never doing things 
as they should be done. It is difficult for him to get 
over the habit of throwing things down when he has 
used them. You see my string of tools hanging there 
just outside the door. When one of them is used it 
must be put back in place immediately. It may take 
steps to do it, but it must be done. If a bunch of 
shingles is broken open it must be rebanded before the 
gates are closed for the night. Down there the top 
courses of that pile of dimension have been tumbled 
over, no doubt to get a select piece for some one, but 
if you are around here you watch and see if that pile 
isn’t evened up inside of an hour. 

‘*T brought up my foreman in the business. He 
was a young man who was working out here on a 
farm and I liked his style. He looked to be a clean 
cut young fellow, and I noticed one day when he 
came here for lumber he was particular that it ‘be 
piled on the wagon just so. He appeared to be par- 
ticular and that is the kind of man I want. The first 
thing I set him at was piling; he was shown how it 
should be done and told that he would have to work 
on that one pile a week unless it was done right. 


He took to things around here as a cat takes to 
catching mice. The worst scolding I ever gave him 
was when he left the gate of the back entrance open 
one night because the hinge was broken. That he 
was so busy he couldn’t get to it was his excuse, and 
I asked him if everybody was so busy it couldn’t be 
done—the blacksmith, three buildings above here, the 
carpenter who has a shop near by. I asked him if 
everybody in this part of the town was so busy that 
fifteen minutes could not be squeezed out to put a 
hinge on the gate? 

“¢ «Thieves?’ says I, ‘No, there are no thieves in 
this town of ours, but if there were they could have 
lugged dollars’ worth of lumber out of that gate dur- 
ing the night, just because no man in this town of 
2,000 could be found in twelve hours who could screw 
a hinge on the gate.’ That was about the way I 
talked to him, and he had goon sense enough to know 
I was talking sense to him. 

*‘T was down at the next town last week and 
stepped into So-and-So’s yard, and a man couldn’t load 
lumber in my yard thirty minutes as it was being 
loaded there. You wouldn’t think the lumber was 
entitled to any respect. They were throwing it on 
the wagon any way to get it on. It was rough stuff, 
but you could see what their habit is. In 300 days 
of the year they would do it in the same way. If 
they handle coarse lumber that way they will also 
handle flooring and siding in the same way, and if 
they handle that roughly so they will handle sash and 
doors. I have had men in my yard who couldn’t 
handle mill work without denting it and knocking off 
the tongue, but they didn’t stay long. 

“‘T may have educated my foreman a little differ- 
ently from other retailers. The last thing I asked 
him to learn was grades. Order first, always, and 
then other features of the business. One thing at a 
time, but first order. As long as I am around [I shal! 
not depend much on a foreman to pass on grades. 
I think I know grades and whenever a car is unload- 
ing I am there to see how it runs. I think a man 
who has worked in a wholesale yard ought to have 
learned more about grades in six months than he 
would learn in a retail yard in two years.’’ 

I expect that some of you may eall this dealer 
finicky, but to my mind it was a pretty good talk 
on yard management. I have heard other dealers say 
that the men who came from yards in which there 
is order are more valuable than those who served 
apprenticeship in yards where little care is taken. A 
dealer told me that he should refuse to hire men 
from a certain yard. The mere fact that a man who 
should apply to him for a position had worked in a 
lumber yard would not be a sufficient recommend— 
he must have worked in a good yard. It was a per- 
tinent remark that was made by the dealer quoted 
at some length above, that nearly any man can do 
work enough, but it is necessary that his work be 
done in the right way. Muscle is necessary in a yard, 
but it is necessary that brains be mixed with it. 


Unseasoned Lumber. 


Once upon a time the lumber that was received was 
in a fair condition as to dryness, but the testimony 
of the majority of the dealers would be that that 
time is of the past. When white pine was in its 
palmiest days in point of consumption, it was an 
unwritten law that the material when shipped should 
be fairly well seasoned. Around the lakes one could 
see millions of feet on stick, the piling space in some 
instances extending over the water, the reflection of 
the sun’s rays fairly scorching it. It was nature’s 
dry-kiln and it did its work well. 

I do not know these days in what proportion of 














“A proper question for a country school debating club.” 
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the yards lumber is piled outside before it will stand 
onfinement in an inclosed shed, but I often see it 
so piled. In one yard it was piled in the shape of 

triangle, these piles stretching along a hundred feet 
x more, it being the opinion of the dealer that it 
would season sooner than when piled as it ordinarily is. 

A dealer who owns an inclosed shed said, ‘‘This 
hed was built years ago, let me see, about sixteen 
if them T think; and at that time I never thought 
f piling stuff in the yard before it went into the 
ins, but now I would as soon think of digging a 
hole in the ground and storing some of the lumber 
that is received as piling it directly from the car in 
he shed.’’ This shed is a poor example of the in- 
losed type, built with little provision for ventilation, 
1 species of construction that no dealer who has 
iearned what is what in shed building would think 
if erecting nowadays. 

Another dealer said, ‘‘The condition of the lumber 
received these days adds materially to the cost of 
handling. It means something to handle lumber the 
second time, taking it from the car to the yard and 
then from the yard to the shed. Every time a board 
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“There are thousands of us who would fight if called mules.” 


is handled it helps to run up the expense. No, I 
don’t care whether my own men do it or not, the 
expense is increased. I generally have work enough 
for my regular foree, and when there is extra work 
it means extra men,’’ 

In Milwaukee I saw a car of yellow pine that was 
as blue as the proverbial whetstone that is often’ re- 
ferred to in the east. The dealer said it was bought 
from a little mill cheap, and from appearances they 
had no idea of marketing their product as they should. 
If this thing were to continue he thought it would 
be an excellent idea for some inventor to set his wits 
to work and make a ventilated car. ‘‘Or a dry kiln 
on wheels,’’ he continued. ‘‘Why couldn’t they run 
heat into a box ear from the locomotive as they now 
do into a coach? There is a chance for us to make 
our pile—transport lumber in a train of dry kilns!’’ 
Of course he was joking, but he could see the necessity 
of devising some way that would enable his lumber 
to reach him in better condition, 

It was observed by still another dealer, ‘‘This 
green lumber has been a drawback to my business. 
The first of the week I received a car a portion of 
which was wanted by a contractor for immediate use, 
and do you suppose he would take it? Not he. He 
said he was not in the habit of running lumber di- 
rectly from the tail of a saw mill into a building. I 


think his eyes were slightly crooked. The lumber 
was not as bad as he would try to make it out, but 


it wasn’t well seasoned, or anywhere near it. In 
the middle of the season of 1907, when I was selling 
all the lumber I could lay my hands on this objection 
was more pronounced than it has been since.’’ 

It was said by an extensive dealer in one of the 
smaller cities that he did not know how he would get 
along without his dry kiln, as for several years it 
had been a godsend. ‘‘The fact is, I don’t know how 
‘ dealer who sells lumber to contractors does without 

kiln at any time. Yet plenty of them seem to. I 

m doing a good deal of contradicting, and I am at a 
ss to understand why other builders should not want 
dry material as well as myself. It seems, though, that 
‘hey ean get along without it. I am certain I could 
ame a score of houses that the last few years have 
en built of half seasoned stuff. Maybe the builders 
re satisfied with it, but I would not be. I think, too, 
‘hat if some of the sash and door men were more par- 
cular to decently season their material they would 
tand a better chance to get to heaven. My son built 
house last year and the panels in some of his doors 
ok as though they wanted to get out of their set- 
ig. Cheap doors? Well, they were not the most 
‘pensive, but there isn’t a reason on earth, except 
it the lumber was not half seasoned, why they 
uld not have stood. A little heat in a dry kiln 
ms to be too expensive for some manufacturers to 
But I suppose the time will never come when 
re will not be manufacturers who will clip the 
f 1ers,’? 


+! 


Mules or Horses for Delivery? 


What proportion of the dealers of the country have 
free delivery, or delivery and charge for it, is un- 
known, but those who do neither must have horses or 
mules ‘to haul lumber from car to yard. At a few 
yards from which lumber is delivered free the auto- 
mobile truck is used, but in no case exclusively, so far 
as I know. For quick delivery the auto beats any 
other means of conveyance, the objection that is made 
to it being that occasionally the unevenness of the 
ground around some jobs acts somewhat as a barrier, 
as not infrequently the ground around a residence 
that is building is a rough proposition, being cut 
through with ditches. for water and gas, and the earth 
that was taken from the excavation remaining in 
heaps. The auto is a winner on level ground, but it 
cannot climb hillocks and jump ditches equal to a 
horse. 

There is no code of ethics that has been promul- 
gated in connection with the question of horse and 
mule power. No dealer has been heard to say that 
he dislikes a mule simply because it is a mule. A 
good large mule team well groomed and nicely _har- 
nessed makes a good showing on the street, and the 
fact that they are more cheaply kept than horses is 
another consideration that goes to their credit. 

In several respects the mule is hardier than the 
horse. He will not founder himself by drinking when 
warm, and will not eat enough to result injuriously. 
Whether this is for the reason that he has more sense 
than the horse, or his stomach has a lining that is 
peculiar to the mule nature, would be a proper ques- 
tion for a country school debating club to discuss. 

Another reason why the mule is valuable is that he 
never dies. At least that is what I was told in Mis- 
souri, which is the great mule state of the Union. In 
Springfield, that state, thousands of dollars are in- 
vested in barns in which mules are handled, it being 
the largest mule market in the country, I believe, and 
one man told me that a dead mule never was dragged 
out of these barns. In San Antonio, Texas, when look- 
ing at the bunch of mules owned by the Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Jarratt Company, Mr. Jarratt said that one 
of their best animals turned up its toes as suddenly 
as a good horse would have done had his time come. 
I have traveled considerably in the south, and this 
was the first dead mule I had heard of. Several times 
I have asked what became of the mules if they never 
die, and provided they do not die the most satisfac- 
tory answer ever received was that they dry up and 
blow away. 

This fact stands out very prominently, 


namely, that 


in the southern states where they are acquainted with 
is used in 


the virtues of the mule not one horse the 














“Would hear style talked of as much as though it were a 
horse market.” 


lumber yards to a dozen mules. In many a yard 
horse would be a curiosity. They have told me down 
there that a mule and a negro flock together as if by 
instinct, and that a colored man thinks he is out of 
his habitat as soon as he draws a rein over a horse. 
A darkey and his mule were pointed out to me and I 
was told they had been associated for twenty-six years 
in that one yard, and when I learned that the yard 
had not been established that length of time, lacking 
four years, I knew it was a true story. 

The most serious objection I have heard urged to a 
mule is that he will shy; that when it is necessary to 
drive close to a fence, building or ditch, he will pull 
away from it. Two dealers have told me this, and I 
think it speaks well of the mule that this is the worst 
thing said about him. If only this prevents his char- 
acter from being perfect he is a rarity in the animal 
kingdom. There are thousands of us fellows who 
would fight if called mules who lack much of having 
as clean records as that. 

A mule’s feet are not so easily used up on a pave- 
ment as are those of a horse. In respect to getting 
over ground that is deep with mud, I have heard two 
diametrically: opposite statements—one, that the feet, 
being so small, can be easily pulled from the mud; 
and the other, that they will sink so deep that it will 
be necessary to pry the poor mule out; so you ean flip 
a coin and let that decide which is which. Another 
feature peculiar to the mule is that if he should kick 
you full drive his hoof is so small that it would go 
plumb through you. 


The kicking propensity of the mule, however, is 


greatly exaggerated. You only hear those men say 
that the mule is a vicious kicker who are not ac- 
quainted with him. Everywhere in the mule countries 
it is asserted that he is libeled in this regard. There 
are frisky mules as well as frisky horses and men, but 
as a whole they are no worse than horses. In a Texas 
yard I asked a negro driver if his mule ever kicked. 
‘*Lor’, colonel, no! He jes as mild as a kitten’’ 
and to prove it he took up first one foot and then 
the other until he had gone the rounds. ‘‘I’ve druv 
that mule goin’ on foah years, and he never lifted a 
foot from the groun’ at me.’’ 

All things considered, I think the correspondent 
who would ascertain the relative value of the horse 
and the mule for delivering purposes would be pleased 
with the mule. At the start, however, if he has an 
idea that they are cheaper than horses he should dis- 
abuse his mind of it, for, mongrel that the mule is, 
he is worth a good round price, a pair, large and 
stylish, being worth from $350 to $500. In the mule 
country there are pairs and pairs that could not be 
touched for a cent less than the last named amount. 
All people may not have learned that a mule has style, 
but a man who should hang around the great Spring- 
field market for a while would hear style talked as 
much as though it were a horse market. 


Combination of Shed and Office. 

The ground plan of a yard was recently sent to me, 
inviting inspection, which as a whole was referred 
back to the original committee. I have come near 
swearing, with both hands up, that it is time lost to 
attempt to divert a dealer from his original ideas in 
yard arrangement. 

A year or more ago a dealer wrote me concerning a 
molding rack. I replied that the old box rack had 
gone out with most of the uptodate dealers, that mold- 
ing stored on end was easier to handle and kept 
cleaner. Eight months later I was in this dealer’s 
town and between trains called at his yard. He said 
we had a little correspondence, that he wrote me about 
a molding rack, a circumstance that I had forgotten 
until he called it to my mind. It is not unusual on 
arriving home from a trip to write twenty-five letters 
a day, and when this is kept up for several days, and 
repeated on the return from every trip, my mental 
machinery would have to be more perfect than it is 
to bear all my correspondence in mind. 

On going into the shed I asked him if I suggested 
the building of a box rack, and he said no, that I 
expressed a choice for a standing rack, which I knew 
well enough I did. If I ever should advise a reader of 
this department to build a box rack for molding, he 
may take it as evidence that I am getting a little 
buggy in the head. There it was, you see. He might 
as well have saved his 2-cent stamp. It was dollars 
to doughnuts that he would put in a box rack, for the 
very good reason that he had acquired the box rack 
habit. He never had used any other, and notwith- 
standing his molding had become so dirty and dis- 
colored in it as to become unsalable, he was going to 
keep right on, for the good and sufficient reason that 
he had been keeping on. I do not say that all dealers 
would have done this, as there are those who to my 
knowledge would not. Personally I was indifferent 
in the matter. If any dealer does not want to be in 
the procession, let him travel behind it. If in defiance 
to the methods of the best lumbermen of the country 
this dealer is willing to use this unhandy, dirty rack, 
I don’t care as much as the lifting of a finger. I 
hope he will forgive me for these remarks. 

In this plan submitted there was an inclosed shed. 
I said to the prospective builder that in my opinion, 
again based on the opinions of the most successful and 
thrifty dealers the country over, that the double, open 
shed, as it is called in the north, and umbrella shed, 
as it is called in the south, is the most modern type, 
that it will take better care of the lumber than any 
other, even the single, open shed, as from the latter I 
had seen lumber taken because it would not season, 
and that the double, open shed, considering its capac- 
ity, costs the least amount of money. If I should visit 
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doughnuts that I would see an inclosed shed. Evi- 
dently such a shed is to the taste of the dealer, and 
he will have it, ahd it is right he should. I would not 
want to live in this country longer than it would take 
me to pack my trunk and get out if a man could 
not have such a shed as he wanted, provided he could 
pay for it. 

There was one suggestion made, however, that I 
hope will be carried out. There was the plan of an 
office separate from the shed, and this, when a shed is 
inclosed, is without excuse. In case of a double, open 
shed, it is different, notwithstanding the best plants 
for the money I ever have seen had an office in one 
end of the open shed, the office opening into the ware- 
room in the rear of it, and still back of the wareroom 
the shed. There is a plant of this description in 
South Dakota and another in Washington, photographs 
of both of which were reproduced in this department. 


I know with considerable certainty that these com- 
ments on this style of shed will bring letters of in- 
quiry, and I think I can anticipate the nature of some 
of them. It will be said that such a shed as is seen in 
the mind’s eye of my correspondents has not sufficient 
capacity. As briefly described in this connection, the 
shed was not designed for a large stock, but it can 
be made as long as the real estate of a dealer will 
permit, and then if it should not meet the demand for 
capacity it can be modified and built with an alley, as 
is done by Shed Builder Brown, of Atlantic, Iowa, for 
the Joyce company. 

I have seen a few inclosed sheds with the offices 
occupying buildings by themselves, and only a few, at 
the moment recalling only three. And to see pro- 
prietor and foreman going from office to shed and 
from shed to office looked to me as if they were fond 
of walking. 


There is nothing handier than to step from an office 
into a shed. If this can be done the boss need not 
walk more than twenty feet before he can see what 
is going on. He can see every load that goes out ani 
every team that drives in. Rain or shine, he is right 
on the spot, without either getting wet or sunstruck. 
It is generally here that the prospective customer halts 
when he drives in and the lumber that is to be shown 
him is close at hand. Seeing it is the only logical ar. 
rangement and fits to a nicety the eternal fitness 01 
things, it is a wonder that a dealer should plan it 
otherwise, as to do so is certainly stretching a point. 
It’s convenience we want, and as little wear and tea) 
on shoe leather as possible. 





GREATEST PROBLEM OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Essentials of Successful Salesmanship—Analyses of Constituents of Commercial Education and Building Knowledge—Knowl- 
edge of Structural Timbers an Asset—Relation of Cement to Lumber Retailing. 








Last week, in this department, announcement was 
inade of the results of the salesmanship contest. Publica- 
tion was made at that time of the prize-winning con- 
tribution by William Barratt, of Blairmore, Alberta, 
Can. Mr. Barratt epitomized as the prime requisites of 
the successful salesman the following six essentials: 

1—Good commercial education. 

2—Knowledge of building construction. 

3—Tact. 

4—The ability to sell. 

5—Temperate habits. 

6—To be able to read your fellow man. 

A good commercial education in the ordinary sense 
means a knowledge of bookkeeping and a smattering of 
commercial law and an understanding of business meth- 
ods. The commercial student is taught to draw paper 
and to handle it; to systemize business and to achieve 
results by quick and short methods. Many of these 
things can be acquired in an ordinary experience encoun- 
tered in a progressive lumber yard office. The commer- 
cial education, therefore, that may be said to be essen- 
tial is the one that has for its foundation the funda- 
mentals of business practice, acquired either in a college 
or in a lumber office, supplemented by experience in sell- 
ing lumber and in dealing with the consumer. 

There can be no question as to the necessity of the 
second essential, of a knowledge of building construction. 
Mr. Barratt might well have included under this head in 
a supplementary sense a knowledge of building material, 
but this knowledge is presumed in every man who sells 
lumber. The dealer who hopes to make a success of sell- 
ing his products must know their quality. He must un- 
derstand the tensile strength of fir, the easily workable 
character of white pine, the wear-resisting qualities of 
yellow pine, the slow-burning nature of redwood, the 
durability of eypress, the economical value of hemlock, 
the fine appearance of oak, the beauty of birch, the per- 
manence of maple, and all the other characteristic quali- 
ties of all the woods. He must know these things to be 
able to talk these things. It will help him in making 
sales and will assist him to give to the consumer just 
the wood that will give him the best service for the par- 
ticular purpose for which it is required. There is a vast 
amount of ignorance among the consuming public con- 
cerning the proper use of forest products. This has been 
discovered many times by dealers who have sought to 
introduce new woods as a substitute for time honored 
lines simply because old woods were becoming exhausted 
and new woods could be found that were cheaper in price 
and equally satisfactory for certain purposes. Some 
farmers are still building fences with clear white pine. 

If a little learning is a dangerous thing, however, a 
great deal of learning also may be dangerous unless it is 
properly used. The best a dealer can hope to do is to 
advise his customer. Then his conscience is clear, and 
if the customer insists on pursuing some hobby or idea 
of his own it is better to let him have the thing he 
wants than to antagonize him, even for his own benefit. 
To yield to wrong opinion is not the bravest thing in 
the world to do, but it is sometimes the wisest; and the 
man who capitulates under these circumstances has the 
satisfaction of believing that ultimately the other man 
will come to see the error of his ways and realize he 
was in the wrong. 

A knowledge of building construction can be acquired 
by any dealer who is alive to his opportunity. He needs 
no college course, for the great university of building 
construction stands before him with its doors wide open. 
The wisest men in the world have been those who engaged 
in conversation not to display their own knowledge but 
to acquire something from their neighbors. Such a con- 
versation represents an even exchange by which both par- 
ties profit. The young lumber salesman who is likely to 
make a success in life is the one who never engages in 
conversation with a carpenter, an architect or a builder 
without learning something that he can add to his own 
store of knowledge. If the dealer knows his business 
and has the knowledge of building material to which 
reference has been made, the carpenter, architect and con- 
tractor are pretty certain to learn something by coming 
into contact with him. Thus, there is an interchange of 
ideas that is mutually beneficial and makes business rela- 
tions between the two in the future easier and more 
understandable. 

The dealer who is selling barn bills should know Low 


a barn is constructed and for what purpose every board 
or stick of dimension that enters into it is needed. He 
ean acquire this knowledge by studying the buildings 
under construction, by conversing with men who actually 
know how to build barns, and by picking up bit by bit 
knowledge that he can piece together, just as the builder 
puts in place the various pieces of lumber that go into 
the structure. 





When cement became a factor in building—an event 
that historically is so recent that it is in the memory of 
almost any man working in a retail lumber yard today 
—some dealers were content to laugh at it, or to avoid 
it, neglecting to study its possibilities and its probabil- 
ities. Others saw that cement itself was not a new 
article of commerce but suddenly rendered impor. ant 
by a rapid development, by the discovery of a cheaper 
source of supply and more improved methods of manu- 
facture, and by the enlistment of capital in an industry 
which promised good returns. They began the study 
of cement, they added it to their stock-in-trade, and 
they recognized it as a building material in their com- 
munities. They suffered the usual difficulties of 
pioneers, for they engaged in the sale of a product in 
the handling of which ethics had not been definitely 
determined or universally recognized. But, if they 
suffered the difficulties, they also reaped some of the 
rewards of pioneering. They were not able to eliminate 
competition from their new source, but they were able to 
meet it; and the consumer enthusiastic, but uninformed, 
was able to come to the dealer and learn the things that 
he wanted to learn about cement. Dealers who were 
posted as to the necessity of the exact knowledge in 
cement block manufacture undoubtedly saved their cus- 
tomers many dollars by a timely word of advice at a 
proper moment. Cement had been used as a cistern and 
sidewalk material and in many other ways for many 


years, but its more general use and its formation of 
blocks created a new era that demanded new and special 
knowledge. The lumber dealer who set about accumu- 
lating this knowledge found his business expanded in 
stead of contracted by the growing popularity of the 
great product. For some of this knowledge he paid a 
penalty in a fluctuating and highly competitive market 
but the general result was good. 

Cement has been cited as a mere instance of the value 
of keeping pace with new ideas in building material and 
building construction. The first man who built a round 
barn may have been laughed at by one dealer while 
another busied himself with learning the economic and 
peculiar advantages it was supposed to possess. 





In the intricate business of house building, no dealer, 
no matter how long he may have been in the business, 
ean avoid learning something new each day if he makes 
it a study. Many lumber dealers know how a frame is 
put up, but many of them do not know why. They have 
not given a thought to any principle of construction, yet 
such a knowledge might have been valuable to some cus- 
tomer who was doing building of his own. The lumber 
dealer should be informed on the actions tending to 
destroy beams under a load. He should be able to tell 
a user why several planks nailed side by side will make 
a good beam or girder, and why such construction can 
not be adopted for posts and columns. He should be 
able to indicate the best sizes for certain spans and 
loadings, and to tell why one wood should be used in 
preference to another in thin boards, whereas the reverse 
might be the case with thick planks, the difference lying 
in the rigidity of the fibers as affecting the driving of 
nails. It is a good rule in the acquirement of knowledge 
not to be content to know how a thing is done, but to 
know also why it is done, for where a principle is lacking 
the method is often wrong. 
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food supplies from the dangers 
of disease as carried by the fly 





Checkmating the House Fly. = 

The health officers of New York, 
Chicago and other large cities are 
helping the retail lumber dealer 
along just now by calling attention 
to the necessity of putting on fly 
screens and fighting the house fly. 
That insect is pointed out as one of 
the most dangerous with which we 
have to contend and is given a very 
bad character as an inmate of any 
man’s domicile. It is shown that the 
house fly is not merely a creature 
that goes about seeking what sac- 
charine and oleaginous things it may 
devour, but that it is also actively 
engaged in spreading disease through 
the medium of its legs, which pick 
up and transplant germs of every 
kind. There is a suggestion in this 
for the retail lumberman who han- 
dles fly screens and he ought to avail 
himself of it immediately, and use 
the doctors’ testimony to boost his 
fly sereen business. ‘The clippings 
reproduced herewith may afford some 





suggestion. The retailer need not 
utilize merely his own advertising 






are laid at the door of. the mos- 
quito are but a small entage 
of the cases of typhoid fever 
and intestinal diseases directly 
attributable to the fly. 


The Merchants Association of 
New York City, took up the 
Subject of flies as a menace to 
the "health of the city. Inspec 
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space to bring this to his customers’ 


| : 
interest so that any newspaper would FLY SEASON IS OPEN; 


be glad to reproduce it simply as a 
matter of news. Get your local edi- 





tor to let you know when he intends 
to use this matter and run some fly 
sereen advertising in the same issue 
and the fly sereen business will un- 
doubtedly enjoy a boom. 


PUT IN YOUR SCREENS 


Doctors Say the Common House Fly Carries 
100,000 Germs Around with it, Leaving its 
Trail of Filth and Disease. 





ity. 
sances now in existence which} “Health is wealth” and “an 


harbor the flies. 

It is true they are scavengers, 
but they spread filth and dis- 
ease in doing their work.. It 
were better to do our own 
scavenging; keep clean, protect 
all apertures with screens, cap- 
ture the stray intruders, use 
sanitary garbage pails, which 
are provided with a device for 


disinfectants, and then discharge ij 


the fly. 
Flies should be carefully ex- 
cluded from sick rooms. . It has 
been clearly demonstrated that 
flies tarry the bacillus of tuber- 
culosis in their bodies after be- 
ing in the room where a con- 
sumptive was confine 

of the most useful de- 
vices of the last quarter century 
is the window and door screens 
which make it so easily possi- 
Ble for all classes and condi- 


ounce of prevention is worth 
pound of cure.” 

This advice is timely; put in 
your screens promptly and pro- 
tect your home. There is no 
doubt that insects are disease 
conveyors, and that some of the 
germs find their way into the 
food and water supplies. The 
only safe way is to keep out the 
ies. 


——— 
By DR, DOWNEY L. HARRIS, 
City Bactertologist. 
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tions of people to avail them- 
selves of the necessity for pro- 
tecting their homes ahd their 


rms. and that some of them 
; find their way into food and 
drink, causing sickness. 
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CROP CONDITIONS AND THEIR RELATION TO SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Extension of the American Lumberman’s Canvass of the Situation—Prospective Good Fall Trade Based on a Bountiful Harvest. 


Quiet in a Kansas Town. 


Dopep City, KAN., July 13.—We estimate the present 
year’s business at from 10 to 15 percent less than that of 
1908 and 1907. Prospects for the future are fairly good. 
Crop conditions are about 60 percent in wheat, 90 percent 
in corn, with oats and barley a good average and alfalfa 
a full crop. Farmers are planning some improvements. 
We look for some new building, but the demand is mostly 
for repairs and additions. Money is plentiful, with interest 
on short time loans from 6 to 8 percent. We have a full 
complement of labor, which is well employed. 

H. JuNEAU LUMBER COMPANY. 


COLORADO. 


In a Public Spirited Community. 


Cortez, CoLo., July 13.—Business is 25 percent better 
than in the two preceding years. We consider the prospect 
good and look for good fall trade, as crop conditions were 
never better. Farmers are planning some improvements and 
the expected demand is in both large bills and repairs. 
Money is not plentiful; rates range from 10 percent on 
farm loans to 1 percent a month at banks. Labor is well 
employed and sufficient for the demand. Our town and the 
surrounding country are building up and land values are 
increasing. The town is installing a gravity water system 
to cost $55,000, with other public improvements, all of 
which is bound to put us to the front. 

MEAD-HENGSTLER LUMBER COMPANY. 








In Jubilant Vein. 


RIFLE, CoLo., July 13.—Prospects for the future, for fall 
trade especially, are good and business is much better than 
Jast year or 1907. Crop conditions are above the average 
and farmers are planning improvements. Expected demand 
is in both large bills and repairs. Money is easy at interest 
rates of 8 to 10 percent. We have ample labor, well 
employed. This country is fast being pushed forward in 
the development of its resources in coal and in electric 
energies. GeorRGE M, Howarp. 


Prosperity in the Fruit Belt. 


CRAWFORD, COLO., July 12.—Business is better than last 
year but a little quiet at present. Prospects are very good, 
especially for fall and winter trade. Crop conditions are 
the best I ever saw; this is mostly a fruit section and we 
have full crops of peaches and apples. Farmers are plan- 
ning early improvements throughout this section. Demand 
is not for large bills but numerously for small ones. We 
hear no complaint of money supply if security is good; 
rates range from 8 to 10 percent on real estate, 1 percent 
a month on small loans. Laborers are well employed but 
too few. This (Delta) is the banner fruit county of the 
state. G. W. Goopwin. 


Money Scarcity the Only Drawback. 


Swink, Co.o., July 14.—Business is much better than 
jast year or the year before. The prospects for the future 
are good and we look for a good fall trade. Crop conditions 
are good and farmers are planning improvements, though 
the demand will be largely for repairs. Money is not plen- 
tiful’ here and the rate asked is 10 percent. Labor is well 
employed but insufficient in number. 

BEATY-REYNOLDS TRADING COMPANY. 





OKLAHOMA. 


Feeling Well Over Crop Prospects. 


AFTON, OKLA., July 13.—We have been in business at this 
point only since last fall, but at our yards north, east and 
south of here business is better than it has been for several 
years. The prospects for fall trade in this immediate vicin- 
ity are very good. The crop prospect is good; with another 
month of seasonable weather we will have one of the lar- 
gest corn crops this country ever raised. There is a large 
acreage of corn and it looks fine. Farmers are planning 
improvements. Most of the work to be done this fall will 
be new work; that is, the greater part of the building wil 
be new work. ‘There is always more or less repair wor 
regardless of the crop conditions, but this year the most to 
be done will be new houses and barns. The banks here have 
plenty of money for short time loans but, with a demand 
for it, there is not enough money for long time loans on 
farms. Interest rate is about 8 percent. At this season 
there is always a demand for labor here, but just now 
laborers are not enough to meet the demand, though a little 
later probably more men will be at work. This country 
generally is in good condition. The good crop prospect 
makes us all feel good. MILLER, GECK & MILLER, 

W. B. Hamilton, Manager. 


Heavy Fall Business in Prospect. 


NorMAN, OKLA., July 12.—Our business last year was not 
as good as the year before. Prospects are good and we look 
for a heavy fall business. Crop conditions were never better 
in this section of the country. Some improvements are 
expected in the country, but nothing extensive. Several 
iarge bills are pending, among them the Administration build- 
ing and, the University of Oklahoma and a large number of 
‘residences. Money is not scarce, but the supply could be 





greater; we can get plenty at 8 and 9 percent. Labor is 
well paid here and the supply is sufficient in town, while it 
is scarce in the country. We feel that this year will be the 
best that Oklahoma has ever seen. 
Sourw Texas LUMBER COMPANY, 
H. C. Dickerson, Manager. 


Moral and Material Progress, 


ALux, OKLA., July 16.—Compared with the preceding two 
years, we have a substantial increase in business, owing to 
the fact that this’section has largely increased in a popula- 
tion of progressive spirit, and the future surely looks good. 
We expect a large fall trade. Crops are looking good, 
though dry in some localities despite recent rains, but for 
this county there is fully 33% percent increase in acreage 
and 25 percent better general prospect than last year. 
Farmers are planning improvements, as yet small and meager, 
but there may be considerable building, not in large struc- 
tures but mostly farm houses, barns etc. Money is scarce, 
even at 8 and 10 percent. Labor is well employed; the 
supply at times does not meet the demand, but it generally 
about evens up. The irresponsible, shiftless element is moy- 
ing on and the country is being settled up with good farmers 
from the older states, aud there is a decided improvement 
in the morals of this community. M. A. Bocig & Co., 

by G. B. Kirtley. 


Looking Ahead Cautiously. 


GuUYMON, OKLA., July 17.—Business is not quite as good 
as last year. We look for considerable trade this fall, as 
crop prospects are good; wheat and other crops are looking 
well, though a little weedy. Farmers are not planning many 
improvements. Several large bills in town are in prospect, 
but country demand is mostly for repairs. Money is not 
plentiful; the prevailing rate is 10 percent. Labor is well 
employed and ample for the demand. We had a crop failure 
last year and I believe the people are going to go a little 
slow until they find out what the country is going to do. 

Star LuMBeR COMPANY. 


MISSOURI. 





The Status During Normally Dull Months. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 14.—Reports from the majority of 
the hardwood dealers here show that the last six months’ 
business has been very much larger than in the same period 
last year. Stocks are considerably less, as all the yards 
have moved more or less of their low grade lumber and 
have not been able to stock up with the upper grades, which 
have been more or less hard to get for some time. Some of 
the yards report almost as large a business as they did 
during the boom times of 1906, although the profits were 
not to be compared with the business done at that time. 
Very little money has been made in the hardwood business 
this year owing to the facts that it has been hard work to 
move the stock and expenses have been high. 

Reports from the South indicate that most of the logging 
has been stopped for some time owing to excessive rains. 
Should this condition continue much longer everything in 
hardwood, even the lower grades, will advance in price. 

The hardwood situation is very much different from the 
yellow pine, inasmuch as a large majority of the small mills 
can not operate unless some of the dealers advance the 
money to buy timber and take the lumber green. This the 
wholesalers have been slow in doing the last eighteen 
months owing to the fact that considerable surplus hard- 
wood has been on the market that dealers could get without 
going into a deal for green lumber where they would be 
compelled to tie up their capital for from four to six months 
before the lumber could be moved. 

A large number of orders have recently been placed for 
cypress and hardwoods by dealers who expect a rise in 
price and shortage in stock. While business is dull at the 
present time, it is not expected that much will be done 
during the hot months, owing to the fact that many heads 
of manufacturing plants take their vacations during July 
and August. It is expected, however, that by September 1 
business will start up strong and a good fall trade at good 
prices will materialize. All of the dealers here think it 
wise to accumulate stocks for this anticipated increase in 
business. 

Last year the hardwvod business showed a falling off of 
nearly 40 percent; so far this year we believe considerable 
of this has been recovered and that another year will sec 
the hardwood business on a good basis. 

STEELE & HiBBARD LUMBER COMPANY, 
G. E. Hibbard. 





MICHIGAN. 


Demand and Prices to Improve. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., July 12.—Crops were planted late owing 
to a wet and cold spring, but since planting weather condi- 
tions have been excellent. The principal crops in this vicin- 
ity, in the order named, are sugar beets, chicory, garden 
truck, hay, oats, wheat. Crop prospects, with the excep- 
tions of oats and hay, are better, and the crops will be 
larger than in past years, with increased sugar beet and 
chicory acreage. Local prices are comparatively high and 
satisfactory to the preducer, sugar beets and chicory being 
under contract. The farmers are practically out of debt, 
fairly satisfied and not borrowers at banks to any particular 
extent. The lumber trade looks good for the fall, and with 


increased yard and factory requirements there should be a 































































































slight price increase later in the season. 
W. N. McLunnan. 





Situation Generally Satisfactory. 


CADILLAC, MicH., July 10.—Our hardwood flooring trade 
is good and at present there seems to be an improvement in 
the hemlock market. We have had a moderatély good trade 
in hemlock during the first half of the current year, but we 
look for considerable improvement the latter half. MHard- 
woods have held their own very satisfactorily and, while the 
lower grades have been sluggish in movement, considerable 
stock has been sold here and at prices which might be 
considerably worse than have been secured. 

MITCHELL BrorHers COMPANY. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Business Marking Time. 


Westport, 8S. D., July 15.—This year's business is not 
quite as good as that of the preceding two years and crop 
prospects are not as good as last year, though generally 
fair. Farmers are doing but little improving and demand is 
principally for repairs. Money is in fair supply, with rates 
8 to 10 percent. Labor conditions are about normal. Gen- 
erally speaking, business is quiet. Farmers seem too busy 
to build. WILLIAM J. SIBMANN. 





Contentment in a New Country. 


OnipA, 8. D., July 15.—Business is not quite up to the 
average of the preceding two years. We can see no good 
reason why we should not have the very best of fall trade. 
Crops have as fine an outlook as could be. We have had 
plenty of rain and an increased acreage has been sown and 
the results must show up well at harvest time should no 
disaster come. Farmers are depending on their crops; with 
a good harvest new and more roomy granaries and addi- 
tional houses and barns will be built. This being a new 
country, most houses are new, and in a general way larger 
ones are needed. Banks seem well supplied with money, 
though there is much borrowing at 8 and 10 percent. Labor 
is well employed and wages are high. Our country is 
improving and land advancing and changing hands. If 
speculation would decrease and actual settlers come in it 
would be better. Large tracts have been broken up this 
season. On1pa LUMBER COMPANY. 


Big Expectations of Fall Business. 


CLAREMONT, 8S. D., July 18.—Business in our locality is 
on a better basis at the present time than ever before. 
Crops have been good the last four or five years, land has 
increased in value, the farmers are getting out of debt and 
are putting their money into better houses and barns, 
and prospects look better for a good fall trade. Crops 
look fine. We do not think the yield will be as heavy as 
a year ago but think that the quality will be better, as 
we have been having ideal weather the last five or six 
weeks, and should crops go through our business this fall 
will be better than ever before, as most, of our patrons 
are planning improvements, a number of them large houses 
and good barns. Money is plentiful and the rate on farm 
loans is 6 percent. Everyone seems to be employed and 
the chances are that help will be searce for harvest and 
threshing. CLAREMONT LUMBER & HARDWARE COMPANY. 





FROM THE SOUTH. 


Good Prospect for Fall Business. 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., July 13.—Since the rains let up the 
crop conditions look fairly favorable. However, the acreage 
is going to be cut down a great deal on account of so much 
of the crop being drowned out by incessant rains the 
latter part of May and throughout June. Good trade con- 
ditions seem to be fairly good, with a good prospect for a 
pretty nice fall business. 

PearRL River LuMBEeR COMPANY, 
G. P. Wilson, Superintendent 


Increased Demand the Latter Half of the Year. 


MpMPHIS, TENN., June 20.—We are pleased to note some 
improvement in both number of inquiries and demand and 
in what seem to be a trifie better prices in the hardwood 
line. ‘The lower grade stock especially seems to be moving 
at more satisfactory prices. 

We feel confident that after July 1 the demand wili 
increase, as we fiud a number of our customers withholding 
their orders until after July 1 owing to the fact that their 
fiscal year ends on that date and they do not wish to take 
on more stock until after inventory has been completed. 

It is our opinion that the interior finish and furniture 
factories are taking on the largest quantity of our lumber. 
We find that from the car builders and railroad companies 
seems to come the lightest demand. We presume that this 
is due to the facts that they have not become sufficiently 
stirred up to the point of placing actual business, and while 
their trade is on the increase and will eventually develop 
into a brisk demand from this quarter it has not as yet 
reached that point. 

We are also pleased to note that there is a better export 
demand for our product. 

Green River LUMBER COMPANY. 
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GERMAN LUMBER SITUATION. 


Germany Overstocked with Russian Logs—Trade 
Quiet—Demand for American Lumber Less 
Stable than for Northern. 


Heavy importations of Russian logs have seriously 
affected trade conditions in Germany, according to in- 
formation forwarded by a special correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in that country. The high price 
of state timber has made possible this situation, permit- 
ting the Russian logs to come into the country in com- 
petition with the forest products of Germany. Different 
trade centers have been differently affected, but in the 
eastern part of the country the condition is particu- 
larly marked. 

In East Germany the offers of logs from Russia are on 
the increase. The immense quantities which come in via 
Schillno and Schmalleningken by water more than cover 
the demand. This has slacked up business, especially 
on the Weichsel, where there is no movement at all. A 
few rafts have been sold to Thorn, Danzig, Bromberg, 
Berlin and Charlottenburg, at from 63 to 73 pfennigs. 
Russian log dealers are in the dumps. There is, how- 
ever, good demand for beams. The German mills are 
willing to buy only such logs as are suitable for squar- 
ing into beams. There is no call at all for boards; not 
only the Berlin and Magdeburg dealers show no inclina- 
tion to buy stuff for cabinet ware but the heavy Ham- 
burg firms, which usually buy large quantities of boards 
in East Prussia, Driesen and Bromberg, are silent. These 
markets were well stocked up some time ago. As the 
round-log stock on the sea at Oderberg and Liepe is 
somewhat thinned out, and the mills on the Oder have a 
good many orders from North German firms, the prices 
for dimension stuff have advanced somewhat. The tie 
market also has stiffened, and some heavy deals between 
Russia and German firms are reported. But the German 
tie dealers are complaining of the pressure exerted on 
the market from abroad, and by reason of the high 
prices demanded by the government for standing timber 
they are helpless. An upward tendency in mine timber 
prices has been caused by recent large purchases. Riga 
exporters have drawn somewhat heavily on the supply 
for shipment seaward. 

Trade in Aschersleben is quiet, partly because of the 
general bad-state of business and partly because there 
have been so many losses. The mills are not so busy as 
usual, and there is in consequence considerable under- 
bidding. On the other hand, the prices of logs and 
standing timber remain stiff; for although on the aver- 
age the prices demanded by the authorities for fiscal tim- 
ber have not been obtained, there has been overbidding 
on certain kinds. In general the situation of the mills 
is unsatisfactory. 

In the South Harz district the mills have begun to get 
prices that permit of at least coming out whole, if not 
making a profit, and it is thought that next fall will 
bring better times. 

The Wupperthal having gone through a building boom 
a couple of years ago there is now a surplus of houses 
and apartments. Then came the tightness in the money 
market in 1907, so that now capital for building is not 
to be had. At the same time with these conditions there 
came a general industrial depression, producing slack- 
ness in the call for pattern-makers’ lumber and boxing. 
But the signs are that the bottom has been reached. 

Mecklenburg has had a building boom since March; 
in consequence the prices of building lumber have ad- 
vanced over those of last fall, but unfortunately not in 
the same proportion as the prices of logs and the pur- 
chases therein, which latter were about 10 percent too 
high, so that many lumber dealers slacked up on their 
orders, as the ovtlook for this year did not seem very 
good. There has been considerable parcelling of large 
plots of land for small building purposes, and the build- 
ing trades are feeling good. The workmen have come to 
reason and show no signs of striking. Many dealers 
who have their own small saw mills are offering their 
output at very low prices, and the result will probably 
be disastrous to the trade in general. 

The South German board market might be more lively. 
The dealers of the middle and lower Rhein show what 
is euphemistically termed caution in buying. Dealers 
think the present prices can not be maintained. But the 
prices for sawed stuff are already so low that further 
reduction seems unlikely if not impossible. 

The South German planed lumber market is firm. 
Northern white woods are rising in price and the stocks 
shrinking. The better grades are, in fact, entirely sold 
out. Offers are mostly for autumn delivery, and the 
prices exceedingly high. English purchases of northern 
white woods have stiffened the prices materially. Offers 
under asking prices are being refused. 

The market in American lumber is not so stable as 
that in northern. The dealers therein are demanding for 
standard dimension prime pitch pine boards £15.10 ¢. i. f. 
Rotterdam; the price was a short time ago £15. Yellow 
pine in wide boards is even stiffer. The planing mills 
are busy, but it is easy to see from the orders that the 
wholesale dealers have not yet given their orders. The 
planing mills recently have been able to effect a con- 
certed rise in prices, so that a general stiffening may be 
expected. By reason of the cheapness of German planed 
stuff there may be expected a good turnover therein. 
Northern pine brings good prices because it is nearly 
clear. 

The Upper Rhein log market shows in Baden and in 
Wiirtemberg good tendencies, although general business 
is quiet. Fir has the preference, bringing 35 marks a 


cubie meter. Spruce and fir logs have brought 27 marks 
in place. The supply offered is immense. The Baden 
authorities sold in the last month 30,000 cubic meters of 
building and other such grades; the Wiirtembergers 
20,000 in the same month. There seems to be a good 
disposition to buy, and the prices expected have been 
surpassed. 

Riga reports large shipments abroad, principally build- 
ing material; but mostly sold on time. Large quantities 
of first class, fresh material have been shipped to Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium and Germany. The mar- 
ket in box stuff is very lively, and there is even specula- 
tion therein. 


REVIEW OF COAL TRADE. 


Smokeless Assumes Unusual Importance—Heavy 
Tonnage to Atlantic Seaboard Markets—Thresh- 
ing and School Contracts Relieve Situation. 





When the coal trade for the present summer is 
summed up it will be observed that the marketing of 


-smokeless rose to more than its previous importance. The 


smokeless coal fields along the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western railroads of West Virginia, not to 
mention the newly completed Virginian road traversing 
West Virginia about midway between the two systems 
named, have been running more fully during the last 
two or three months than perhaps any other portion of 
the coal districts of the country, and no doubt to some 
extent they have encroached upon the previous markets 
of other fields, There are various reasons for this 
special activity in the smokeless regions. First, many 
of the operators, who in previous years had been work- 
ing in harmony with each other, fell out and strove to 
make individual records where previously they had been 
more moderately inclined. Then there was the newly 
opened Virginian road, which seemed to menace the older 
fields and to put the latter on their mettle, which the 
latter showed to great effect. The records of the two 
railroads mentioned since April 1 is that they have car- 
ried an unprecedentedly large tonnage of coal, mainly to 
tide water or Atlantic seaboard markets, where they 
entered the lists with some of the other bituminous 
fields that feed the eastern markets, with the result of 
getting more than the percentage of the steam business, 
extending far up into New England, than they had ever 
before possessed. Moreover, there has been a rapid de- 
velopment of mining facilities in this smokeless field, 
so that producers who a year or two ago were working 
to capacity find they can get out twice as much coal 
as then was mined, and they accordingly want a market 
twice as large. They have been able to get this wider 
market through their ability to produce the coal very 
cheaply. 

West Virginia is the only large coal producing state 
the miners of which are not organized and affiliated 
with the United Mine Workers, the labor organization of 
the coal miners. And because of the non-union labor, 
wages in West Virginia are relatively lower than in other 
states. All these elements, and perhaps others, have 
conspired to place the smokeless coals in the limelight 
this summer, and the end is not yet. Remarkably low 
prices have been made by some of the retail coal mer- 
chants at Chicago since July 1. The dealers were willing 
to give their customers the price advantages obtained 
from operators and thus the retail price «lescended to 
lower levels than had been recorded in many years, figur- 
ing back to 60 cents for mine run or lower. The car 
price of smokeless at Chicago is higher relatively than 
the price at which the coal was selling at retail, a curious 
condition. Smokeless coal can now be bought here in 
cars at about $2.85 or, deducting $2.05 freight, at 80 
cents mines, while the standard grades are quoted at 
90 cents to $1 mines. The prepared sizes are selling at 
about $1.25 mines. The fight among the Chicago re- 
tailers is putting deep crimps into profits or transform- 
ing them into losses, so that many of the dealers are 
striving to secure the re-adoption of prices that will 
bring back at least a small margin of profit. And with 
this spirit of concession growing there is possibility of 
an early adjustment of the local struggle. 

There has not existed among the producers in other 
fields quite the same strife for tonnage observed in the 
smokeless districts. Some of these other fields have 
lost tonnage in consequence of the aggression but they 
lacked the ability to follow prices down to the bottom 
in order to secure the former share of the business. 
Eastern bituminous coals in general are very quiet, 
though perhaps scarcely more than is usual in mid- 
summer. With prices. demoralized the buyers have held 
off and the taking in of coal this summer has been held 
down more nearly to the absolute requirements for 
summer delivery than in many years. Up in the North- 
west the movement of coal from the docks is reported to 
be very light. The lake boats have been delivering 
cargoes at coal docks with rapid regularity during the 
last few weeks and the docks are now filled almost to 
capacity. Consequently the lake movement of coal will 
soon dwindle to narrow volume unless buyers inland 
from the lakes begin to order forward a portion of their 
next winter’s fuel. 

For the western coals the turn has come apparently. 
A buying movement is perceived in Franklin county, 
Illinois. The better operations in Franklin county have 
within the last week or two been receiving a distinctly 
larger number of orders. In fact some of them have 
resumed running at full time, their orders coming in 





in sufficiently large volume to require this steady opera- 
tion. A few of the discerning buyers, who study the 
probabilities of coal price fluctuations, have reached the 
conclusion that now is the time to buy and they are 
ordering accordingly. The threshing trade requires a 


large tonnage and the numerous school contracts seat? 


tered about the country are also absorbing a very neat 
amount of ready coal. To a lesser degree there has 
been improvement also in most other western producing 
fields, for steam coal as well as domestic. It has not 
been sufficient to strengthen prices to any very noticeable 
degree however. There is talk that Franklin county coal 
may be marked up 10 cents per ton about August 1. 
This as well as other bituminous products will no doubt 
be advanced just as sharply and just as rapidly as the 
market conditions will justify. Screenings are slowly 
making their way toward lower levels, on’ account ot 
the greater amount of prepared coal called for. 
Anthracite offers small ground for comment. The 
trade is very dull. Country dealers say they have been 
offered some indirect concessions. from circular, but it 
ean not be learned that deviations of that sort are 
participated in by the larger producing companies. 


SASH AND DOOR BUSINESS. 


Local Manufacturers Jubilant Over Volume July 
Business to Date—Prices Unsatisfactory—Keen 
Competition Causes Price Cutting. 





Chicago manufacturers of sash and doors are feeling 
exceedingly good over the volume of business booked 
so far in July and although they say that prices could 
be better they all appear to be cheerful and without 
exception predict a good fall trade. It is undoubtedly 
true that a better feeling is prevalent in the sash and 
door trade and that the demand for nearly all kinds of 
mill work has shown material improvement. Country 
yards are buying more freely than for some time, but 
are doing as yet comparatively little carload business. 
The larger portion of orders now received are for 
special sizes, but the demand for regular stock is ex- 
pected to come in later when building in the smaller 
towns and country districts opens up. 

Although reports from this and adjoining territory 
show that competition is unusually active and, as all 
manufacturers are anxious to secure all the business 
they can, cutting of prices is still done to some extent. 
A strong effort is being made, however, to discourage 
this practice, as many of the manufacturers are con- 
vinced that higher prices must prevail this fall. As it 
is, prices were raised one point a few days ago in some 
items. Sash and door factories have bought lumber more 
freely for some time in anticipation of a good fall 
demand. Comparatively few of them have any surplus 
stocks of lumber and they have been buying only sup- 
plies which they needed for immediate use. It is also 
reported that stocks of all kinds of millwork in the 
hands of dealers are low and with the expected demand 
for buildings in the country districts many of them 
will probably have difficulty in securing prompt de- 
livery if they delay too long in placing their orders. 
The mills are all running full time and are trying to 
get ahead on their orders, but find it very difficult in 
getting anything like a surplus stock on hand. 

The window glass situation remains practically the 
same as it has been for the last two months. Move- 
ment of this commodity is hardly perceptible and prices 
are reported as low as ever. The output continues 
large for July. The manufacturers and jobbers are 
devoting their time to getting a line on the amount of 
stock available for consumption and it is stated that 
by August 1 a very fair idea will be gained of the 
visible supply and what the demand is likely to be 
during the next few months. The western jobbers will 
hold a meeting in Chicago July 27, at which time the 
situation will be thoroughly threshed out. 


* * * 


Conditions are reported to be improving at St. Louis, 
Locally the building operations in that city are very 
heavy and this is making work of a special nature for 
the sash and door houses. All of these houses are said 
to be filled with this special work. Much of this 
kind of work is also being sent in from the southwest. 
While the St. Louis mill work houses are having all they 
can attend to in the way of special work, there has been 
at the same time some improvement in stock goods de- 
mand. The conditions in the rural districts of the South- 
west are promising despite the fact that some of the 
low districts were flooded and the farms put out of busi- 
ness. But the market is on the mend and prices are a 
shade better right now. 

DPBBBPB LBP IIS 


GOVERNMENT HEADQUARTERS FOR LOGGED- 
OFF LAND INVESTIGATION. 


Everett, WasuH., July 16.—This city will hereafter 
become the government headquarters for the loggedofi 
land investigation to be conducted with a view to dis- 
covering improved methods for clearing and utilizing 
lands from which loggers have removed the timber, also 
for the saving of chemical values in waste woods. Harry 
Thompson, government expert, has arrived in Everett to 
make his headquarters, backed up by $10,000, jointly ap- 
propriated by the federal and state governments, and will 
conduct experiments along the line originally suggested 
by the Everett Chamber of Commerce to the Forest 
Service at Washington, D. C. 
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STEAM LOG LOADERS—THEIR PLACE IN MODERN LOGGING. 


Some weeks ago I was called to Texas on business 
connected with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and while 
there had occasion to visit the operations of W. T. 
Carter & Bro., a progressive and uptodate lumber con- 
cern doing business at Camden, Tex., and was for- 
tunate enough to secure some new data on the subject 
of steam log loading, which is given herein with the 
expectation that it may be of interest to our readers. 

W. T. Carter & Bro. own about 125,000 acres of land 
in this vicinity, of which about 40,000 acres have been 
eut over, but a considerable portion of the land will 
now yield a second cutting, and the timber of commer- 
cial log size is estimated at about 600,000,000 feet; the 
greater portion of the land cutting 8,000 feet to the 
acre. 


The logging proposition here is not a difficult one, 
though it presents its obstacles. It has its big hills, 
and its creek bottoms, which, by the way, are inclined 
to be swampy, and in some places there is an alluvial 
deposit so deep that ordinary methods of logging can 
not be employed. 














AMERICAN LOG LOADER AS STEAM SHOVEL—DIG- 
GING VERY HARD BARTH. 


The company operates one camp, employing about 
seventy-five men. The logging equipment is up to 
date, and includes amongst other machinery an Amer- 
ican log loader, made by the American Hoist & Derrick 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Being especially interested in the matter of eco- 
nomical steam log loading machinery, I inquired as 
to the service being given by this machine and was 
informed that they considered the purchase of the 
American log loader a good piece of business, as they 
figure they save with this machine about one-half in 
the cost of loading over their former methods. 

A peculiarity of their logging is that they do not 
cut short logs. They transport the whole trunk of the 


tree to the mill, or if it is exceptionally long, perhaps 
in two standard log lengths, which are cross cut the 
desired length at the mill. In working this way five 
men all told, including the operator, were used with 
the machine and an unusually large amount of timber 
was handled without difficulty. / 

W. T. Carter & Bro. surely have tried out this ma- 
chine in all its various capacities, and have proved its 
efficiency and flexibility in almost every use in a re- 
markable degree. They have used it for about all the 
purposes to which the machine is put in addition to 
loading logs. Handling heavy timber, bridge string- 
ers, the replacing of derailed cars, digging and exca- 
vating, pile driving ete. come so naturally within the 
compass of the American log loader that it hardly 
seems necessary to mention such work in this article. 
It is so unusual to run across a machine which can sat- 
isfactorily and efficiently do such a large variety of 
work that the facilities of the American loader in this 
respect have made a vivid and lasting impression on 
my mind. Without the ability to swing the full cir- 
ele (which ability this American machine possesses), 
the handicap to flexibility of operation is so great, and 
the lifting power under many conditions so lessened 
that it is not economy in the case of other log loading 
machines to use them for these extra purposes. It is 
within my experience the universal opinion of the users 
of American loaders that this feature alone (ability to 
swing full circle), makes its value inestimable. 

At the time I visited the plant of W. T. Carter & 
Bro. the American loader, not being required in the 
woods for loading logs, was being utilized as a steam 
shovel or ditcher in the building of the new main line 
of the W. T. Carter & Bro. logging road—the Moscow, 
Camden & San Augustine railway, and I secured photo- 
graphs from which the accompanying engravings were 
made. 

The earth in which the loader was working was very 
hard, packed sand, in which was a sufficient admixture 
of red clay to make it exceedingly difficult to cut out 
and handle; yet the shovel was operating at a reason- 
able speed, and handling its capacity—, of a yard— 
at each scoop. 

In the smallest view, and also in the lower left-hand 
picture on this page, the machine is shown digging 
a ditch, on one side of a temporary track. This ditch 
is dug to a depth of about five feet, and the dirt is 
swung over the car across the track and deposited on 
the other side. One of the most striking views I took 
at Camden is the one at the top of this page, right- 
hand corner, looking almost directly at the front of 
the machine as it stood crosswise of the car, just lift- 
ing a shovelful of mixed sand, clay and roots; this 
makes about as difficult a combination as can be im- 
agined, and requires for rapid and efficient work not 
only ample power, but good balance, proper swing of 
the machine and a good cutting edge, all found in this 
device. 

One can follow the action of the machine beyond the 
point shown in the picture about as follows: The load 
is lifted until it is high enough to easily clear the car; 








AMERICAN LOG LOADER AS STEAM SHOVEL—MAKING DITCH THROUGH CUT 


FOR NEW LINE. 

















AMERICAN LOG LOADER AS STEAM SHOVEL—DIF- 
FICULT WORK EASILY DONE. 

the machine swings around by its own power until the 
bucket is over the point where the contents are to be 
deposited, bottom of bucket is dropped, and the bucket 
is raised at the same time, so that the plunger enters it 
and thoroughly cleans it out of the sticky, clingy mate- 
rial. Unless sticky material is being used the plunger 
does not need to be brought into play as the bucket 
will empty itself in ordinary material. 

I may add that it is expected of this machine that it 
will not only make the roadbed and ditches, but will 
lay all the ties and rails as well, at an enormous saving 
over building the road by hand. I marvel that any 
logging operation having occasion to build a railroad 
ean get along without at least one of these machines. 


N. F. 








AMERICAN LOG LOADER AS STEAM SHOVEL—WORKING IN VERY HARD SANDY 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN LUMBER-DRYING. 


Wasteless 


Among the numerous distinctive operations in lum- 
bering possibly none show more diversified ideas and 
methods than the drying of lumber for market. Every 
experienced lumberman and dry kiln manufacturer has 
his own ideas, and the stock varies in character at nearly 
every mill, with equally numerous variations in drying 
method. It is well known, however, that these have 
divided themselves into two principal methods: Open 
air drying and drying artificially in enclosed kilns heated 
‘by steam confined in pipes. 

The Meaning of ‘‘Aweco.’’ 

About a year ago the American Wood Extract Com- 
pany, of Seattle, brought to the attention of lumbermen 
a dry kiln operated upon an entirely new principle. In- 
_stead of subjecting the lumber to pipe heated air, they 
elaimed to dry the lumber in the steam itself with a 
most astonishing result in the shortening of the usual 
drying period and preservation of the lumber from the 
customary deterioration during drying. The new kiln 
was called the ‘‘Aweco’’ (from the initials of the com- 
pany ’s name) and the statement that it dried lumber in 
less than a day without appreciable 
waste in a kiln absolutely fireproof, was 
incredible. The departure from all 
known methods was so radical that it 
taxed the credulity of many millmen 
until they understood the principle and 
saw the results. However, it would 
appear from the company’s success in 
selling over one hundred kilns the first 
year that its claims were based upon 
something more than an idea, namely: 
a perfected apparatus thoroughly tried 
out before the process was offered to 
the trade. Since then, the adoption of 





the new dry kiln by some of the largest 
mills in the most important lumber sec- 
tions entitles it to the serious con- 
sideration of operators. 


Lumber Dried in Superkeated Steim. 

Frequently the greatest benefit is 
conferred upon an important industry 
by the projection of an idea perfectly 
simple, but based upon sound knowl- 
edge of the business and its needs. 
Within the memory of many of us, Sir 
Henry Bessemer overcame the unequal 
distribution of carbon in iron ore by 
the simple method of withdrawing it 
from the metal and recharging it with 
a definite proportion of the same ele- 
ment to yield a product of uniform 
strengthe This idea, the Bessemer 
process, created a new era in the steel 





Arkansas and Texas, the Southern Aweco Dry Kiln Com- 
pany, with T. R. Lombard, boss, radiating from Cornelia, 
Ga.; and A. F. Graham, superintendent, keeping things 
warm around Hattiesburg, Miss. 

For Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan, the Central Aweco Dry Kiln Company, Room 
1012, 185 Adams street, Chicago; where W. Z. Stuart 
is the manager and Mr. Lucht is treasurer. 

For Oregon, J. W. McKenzie, manager, 107-8 Sherlock 
building, Portland. 

For Eastern Washington, Idaho and Montana, Charles 
E. Cooke, special agent, 1007 Paulsen building, Spokane, 
Wash. 

For British Columbia, Robert Hamilton & Co., general 
agents, 39-40 Davis Chambers, Vancouver. 

The personnel of this organization, created within a 
year, illustrates the unprecedented development of this 
enterprise, and speaks for itself. 

Calling at the general offices in Seattle overlooking 
Pioneer place, I accused Mr. Uphus, president of the 


The Last Word on Permanent Kiln Construction. 


ee 








industry. The inventors of the Aweco A 


dry kiln claim that by the simple appli- 
cation of superheated steam direct to the lumber, the 
drying is accomplished in a time heretofore considered 
impossible and that the steam preserves the lumber from 
injury to such an extent that common lumber may be 
dried better than if air dried and that this facility opens 
up possibilities to the lumberman which cannot fail to 
confer great benefit on the lumber industry. 

An Example of Western Push. 

The American Wood Extract Company is composed of 
lumbermen trained in the hard school of practical expe- 
rience in many branches of the business. A. J. Uphus, 
president, and N. J. Chapman, treasurer, have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of lumber on Puget sound for 
twenty years. B, J. Clark, vice president, is a lumberman 
of many years’ experience. They have evolved the entire 
new system from intimate knowledge of the lumberman’s 
trouble with existing dry kilns and wasteful methods of 
preparing lumber for market. One of their main accom- 
plishments is the extreme simplicity of the new kiln, 
eliminating all the pipe, machinery, and complicated ap- 
paratus of other dry kilns. Within the short space of a 
few months, the sale of Aweco kilns grew to such propor- 
tions that offices had to be established in the principal 
lumber sections, each owning and handling its own ex- 
clusive territory as follows: 

For California, Nevada and Arizona, the California 
Aweco Dry Kiln Company, 1228 James Flood building, 
San Francisco, Cal.; with George X. Wendling, of pine 
box fame, as umpire, and Charles Kirkwood, captain. 
For Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 


Drying of Pitchless Lumber in a Pipeless Kiln. 


adds still further to its waste-saving character. Every 
practical millman realizes the importance of this vital 
service, because of all the leaks in the manipulation of 
lumber after it leaves the sorting table, the item of 
waste is the largest and most difficult to avoid. 


Aweco Pitchless Lumber Bureau. 

‘*A feature of interest to users of fir finish and other 
resinous woods liable to exude pitch is the establishment 
of the Aweco Pitchless Lumber Bureau, in Seattle, which 
takes orders for thoroughly Aweco-dried stock, inspected 
before shipment and guaranteed not to exude pitch. 
These orders are filled from mills operating Aweco kilns, 
and thus, the campaign for advancing this improved 
product throughout the markets of the country inures to 
the direct benefit of Aweco kiln owners; while at the 
same time the purchaser is protected by the company’s 
inspection of each shipment and the absolute pitchless 
guarantee. Indirectly, it will be an important factor in 
broadening the market for this class of finish, the use 
of which heretofore has been limited through the exuda- 
tion of pitch.’’ 

The main impression I gained in the 
course of conversation was that Mr. 
Uphus knows some things about drying 
lumber and has the facts to back it up. 
Some of his observations are charac- 
teristic: 


One of the Main Advantages. 


‘*The Aweco dry kiln is revolution- 
izing the lumber business, not mainly 
because it dries lumber in one-tenth of 
the time or with one-tenth of the waste, 
or in one-tenth of the space, but be- 
cause it presents an entirely new dry- 
ing principle in a kiln of great sim- 
plicity, which permits common lumber 
to be dried in less than a day equal to 
air drying and does other things here- 
tofore thought impossible in lumber 
handling. There’s ‘meat’ enough in 
the Aweco idea to amount to a couple 
dollars a thousand, and if you ask 
me to back up this statement, we will 
show you Aweco kilns in operation that 
double this extra profit. When you 
lop off part of the freight bill, cut out 
the waste, eliminate kiln insurance, and 
reduce the immense yard stock invest- 
ment, the total saving will foot up so 
big that you won’t believe the result 
of your own figures. ; 

“*Tt took twenty years for the band- 
saw to become a fixture in lumbering, 








Fireproof AWECO KILN—Dries Lumber Twice a Day. 


company, of trying to stir up something warm in the 
dry kiln line, and he replied: 

‘*We may be guilty of doing some things never done 
before, but please make it clear that our main business 
is to dry lumber so very much b@tter and quicker that 
the lumberman, seeing the manera put in an Aweco 
dry kiln, even if he has to mortgage his cook stove to 
do it. Why? Simply because he can make more money 
with it than any other apparatus he could add to his 
equipment. How? By taking dry lumber from the 
log to market in a day, by reducing his freight bills 
materially, by cutting out a large part of his yard stock 
expense, by eliminating the waste and kiln insurance, 
by cutting down his handling expense, and by taking 
advantage of many other economies afforded by the use 
of an Aweco kiln.’’ 


Lumber Dried in Half a Day. 


‘*You see we have arrived at the second stage of 
Aweco kiln introduction, where it is no more a question 
of kiln drying lumber in half a day without appreciable 
checking or warping, but how to keep statements from 
kiln owners within conservative lines. The ramifications 
in the requirements of lumber drying are endless, but the 
practical elimination of waste is a factor of great 
moment in every drying operation. The entire tendency 
of the Aweco process is against checking, warping, case 
hardening, or other deterioration of the lumber, and this 
valuable feature is equally marked in hard or soft woods. 
The prevention of pitch exudation as well as blue mold 





mainly because it had only one prin- 
cipal advantage—the -gain in saw kerf 
—with some disadvantages as an im- 
portant offset. The early bandsaw missionaries cer- 
tainly had their troubles and the occasional good laugh 
I got from our early attempts to sell Aweco kilns came 
from a knowledge of what we were up against. 
The statement about drying lumber in a few hours was a 
poser, but when we added that its waste-saving character 
would revolutionize the handling of common lumber, the 
audience would edge towards the door to insure free 
movement in case our symptoms became violent. But 
anyway, it took hold. It did not require twenty years for 
the Aweco kiln to become a fixture in the lumber busi- 
ness, because instead of one principal economy with some 
important drawbacks, it has a number of vital advan- 
tages with no practical objections. It worked its way 
into the appreciation of lumbermen in less than a year. 
Over 100 kilns sold, nineteen under construction and sev- 
enteen in operation at some of the largest mills in the 
United States and British Columbia—that tells the story 
of our success.’’ 

My request for a statement regarding the details of 
the new drying system, together with results, cost etc., 
elicited the following: : 

‘*The subject cannot be covered in a short talk. We 
shall be pleased to mail our catalog and literature to 
interested parties. However, here are a few boiled-down 
facts about the Aweco kiln which may cause somebody 
to get out his pencil and do a little quiet figuring: 


The Outfit. 


‘*The Aweco dry kiln is a reinforced concrete kiln oc- 
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upying only one-tenth of the usual space; permanent 
and fireproof; uses no heating pipe or machinery; con- 
crete walls 18 inches thick on top, bottom and sides; 
team tight, insulated steel doors; and requires no more 
steam than pipe kilns. The Foster steam superheater 
used is specially constructed to prevent burning out, its 
double pipe protected battery and steel frame being sup- 
ported in a permanent brick setting in the boiler room, 
attended by the regular fireman, and will last for 
years. 
, The Operation. 

‘*The kiln takes endwise one or more kiln cars of the 
average size and loaded as usual and when the doors are 
closed, the superheated steam is blown directly into the 
kiln and permitted to exhaust without creating pressure. 
This raises the temperature over the evaporating point, 
the moisture and detrimental oils in the lumber turning 
into vapor and passing off with the steam. Thus, the 
lumber dries rapidly, while the steam prevents warp- 
ing, checking, easehardening, bluemolding and _ brittle- 
ness, leaving the stock live and dry. 


Aweco Kiln Achievements. 

‘‘Tt dries lumber in less than a day, much of it in a 
few hours; lath and shingles in a day; dries common 
and ordinary yard stock better than if air dried; dou- 
bles the underweights; prevents nearly all checking, 
warping and other kiln waste; dries slash grain, wide 
finish and thick shop; eliminates pitch exudation and 
bluemold; takes one-tenth the usual ground space and 
euts out kiln insurance and exposure. It accomplishes 
that which other kilns have failed to do, at the same 
time avoiding their faults. 


Cost No More than Pipe Kilns of Equal Capacity. 


‘* Aweco kilns represent the highest character of kiln 
construction in existence. The construction cost of 
kiln, superheater and connections is heavy because 
permanent and cannot be compared with wooden pipe 
kiln structures. Owing, however, to their great capacity, 
Aweco kilns furnished complete in successful operation 
cost no more than concrete pipe kilns of similar construc- 
tion and capacity. Therefore, the purchaser receives 
the great advantages of the process without additional 
expense. ’’ 

While the foregoing conveys a limited idea of the 
new kiln, it will prove of much greater interest to lum- 
bermen to visit the nearest Aweco installation. They 
are now introduced into most of the important lumber 
sections of the country. The following table is sub- 
joined for the convenience “of interested operators, and 
gives a partial list of Aweco dry kilns. Note that early 
purchasers, after many months’ operation of their kilns, 
are adding to their Aweco equipment. 





equipment will be so installed that the lumber will be 
passed in a direct line from the saw mill through the dry 
kilns to the planing mill. It is the intention of the Paine 
Lumber Company practically to do away eventually 
with the air drying process, substituting therefor the 
Aweco method of drying. Although this will involve 


‘‘T want to correct,’’ said Mr. Uphus, ‘‘some erron- 
eous impressions cultivated by interested parties and 
given color by lumbermen not personally acquainted with 
Aweco facts. The drying of lumber is not an exact 
science. Different kinds of stock require different treat- 
ment. Aweco kilns dry one-inch resinous woods within 


AWECO DRYING REPORTS FROM A DOZEN KILNS 
NoTe.—-All rough lumber. Estimate weight reduction in planing. 


ureen Dry 
weight, weight, Loss, Loss, Drying 
poundsa poundsa poundsa weight, time, 


_, KIND OF WOOD. Character of lumber. thousand. thousand. thousand. percent. hours, Place. 
SEES a rea OE GE bo bt. 5060s eee H0 3,783 2,507 1,276 10 Vancouver 
ee eee eK 2 Ora lt 2'250 1,009 81 11 Seattle 
NY 6 050 6 dee heed dae Ria eed ‘at ere 3,900 3,103 707 18 10 St. Johns 
BE, BOAS 6b d0d64 Gabe 44dae weRO ee Oe I 6 cencneneacees 3,400 2,633 767 23 12 Portland 
EN Ali state aed ae wee C—O — ee 2,374 846 26 11 Seattle 
EE nds ben ki ve eenesees eae i Sr 3,445 2,530 915 27 15 Raymond 
Western hemlock ............ SY GUS h. on wiv saunseae'ee 4,226 2,805 1,421 34 11 South Prairie 
IE G0 cs 0'en oodeaeube SE. 85 bes etcdenbeee bau 5,200 3,360 1,840 35 20 Seattle 
Bull RET Sits 0s .3.ch ods eS SS eRe eke ea deine hues. A »503 2,603 1,900 42 24 Hilt 
i — Serer BE Pere 2,745 2,469 47 24 Hilt 
See Be Cbs 065940000%0000 Me 3,372 2,256 40 27 Sonora 
EE i 6th-0% 5a SeSesn ween 4 2. 2 | eee 4,000 2,760 1,240 31 15 Spokane 
EE hs Resa i cha eg ern pe edd 2 7 eee 4,400 2,176 2,224 51 17 Sonora 
I dsb: asi Gd mae ashi dace Se ee Ge Miss cnsevnen ae 3,220 2,263 957 30 12 Wendling 
. sere ret Be Be Gr Bb os hth aeenes 2,364 1,825 539 23 14 Spokane 
... 2 seer [ desaiskbeenahiesesonce Te 3,215 2,228 41 20 Sonora 
NE, asda cer wonceens SER eee aeotes 5,228 4,094 83. 14 16 Sonora 
be I. eee errr 5,558 3,705 1,853 33 20 Sonora 
Bastern hemlock ............. sk eee 4,240 2,866 1,374 32 21 Sonora 
Eastern tamarack ............ 8 eee Hy Hf 2,933 1,314 30 20 Sonora 
. if eer Kiln just started........... 3,053 1,948 40 13 Malvern 

NoTEe.—+t ollowing yard stock was planed before entering Kilns, 
B” Gkaabessacwaeh akan = baw ue Fe - fee ..610 1,877 733 28 1 Raymond 
741 10 Vancouver 





Drying Fir Lumber in Twelve 


the removal and relocation of the power house, as well 
as of the planing mill, the company feels that the ex- 
pense of these changes will be fully justified by the 
great economies of the new drying process, as well as the 
saving of time effected. It has been arranged that vis- 
itors who wish to see the kilns in actual operation will 
be welcomed at the plant of the Paine Lumber Com- 
pany. 








Daily rated 
my epee, 
N — o usan 
o> eee ‘ Place. kilns. feet, B. M. Kind of wood. 
Willapa TO a. 0.606 4500060 e dared one eae Raymond, Wash...........:. 1 10 Fir and spruce. 
COREE DUNS onic bcccs se 0kens eb neness seen’ Bente, WEG. oc scrcccccecs 1 30 Fir, cedar, hemlock. 
PFOED RE Gk ook b0s cas ernnsccnn sa peewiowe South Prairie, Wash......... 1 25 Fir and cedar. P 
Oe Serre re rs ret ~ ge _ eee 1 20 Western pine, “tamarack, fir. 
Consolidated Lumber Co..........2seeceeceeces a rrr re 2 60— Ww estern pine 
Portland Lumber Co... 2... cccccccccccccevcces vortland, Ore. Err Tyee , b+ ~. 
Pitch] DRE TUNG i609 wins s0aenceseenenawecny Bt. FORME, GEC... cc cc cccscrce vir. 
Standard Lumber Co See Tere Sonora, Cal. .........-++-- a 20 Sugar and white pine. 
Steates TMA Disc xvcse. ses sc scescvavececooes Wendling, Cal. ......seeeee. 1 25 Redwood. a 
Northern California Lumber Co..............++. Hilt, Ca EE ER are ere ee 3 60 Ww ao =a sugar pine. 
Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co............4+. Malver n, Mg aiiuc,. bk ap oi 1 30 Yel ow Dp — iia 
Paine Lumber C0... .cccccccccccccccccsccceces Oshkosh, Wis. ......ccccccee 1 30 Pine and hardwoods. 
Burrard Lumber Co... ccccccccccccvcccsescvce Vancouver, B. C........-e. 1 20 Fir and spruce. 
Ree eT ere reer te ee TY rey Te See ee 17 410 
About ready to start— - , — 
Pe EAT TTT eer ee eee eee eee Oakland, Cal. 40 Fir and redwood. 
Woah aiemeadobnnhin ib ie.6:8' aa aden sas 00 008 Kelso, Wash. 18 ne ru cordwood. 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co... .....ccscccccccccns Patterson, La. 3 a. a 
Onan EA Bis oc coon 0600s cisccredssrecevas Prescott, Ark. 30 Yellow pine. 
Menasha Woodenware Co.........scscccccsscces Menasha, Wis. 15 Staves. 
- be ee eee eae eee Senin R cece nneninatereneenateesx seyret 130 
tion and contracted— . z 
Salsie rn yo eee Tres Tee McKenna, Wash. ........--- 2 70 Fir bw pie an catia 
Ma issee & Felton Lumber Co. .- Macon, 8 Siw wierd sh 1 20 Yellow p -¥- an ar 
Willapa Lumber Co..........-- Raymond, Wash. ......---+- 1 30 Spruce = 
Standard Lumber Co....... -Somora, Cal. .cccsccsssccees 2 +4 Sugar “7 
Fischer & Bally Lumber Co. .. Springfield, Ore. ......--+++> 1 ; Oregon Fg 
E Eatoawine Tumber Co......0.- ‘ ..Batonville, Wash. ........--- : 3 = r. 
orth Pacific Lumber Co.......---eeeeeeeccees Barnet, B. C.ccccccssssceoee 4 
Ea ars a Te ee er rrr rT ee ee 13 340 
sold—Awaiting construction— 
Washington .. - sewepeccccnracsseeccessseansccscsccsasescanscocconcesesse® 13 by 
aE sneer iteneeenets ashe eneeteasitaes oeeeetn nest iee ners venient of 130 ee 
Cnn splinter et Sak ei SORE AO RAREST ISTE DOD ER 19 $40 “had’ upon application 
oe SE ER ee eee error pre rr errr Tre re ee eee a 
Coneia re, LEER Oe ee ee ee Ae oe ee 5 120 
Sn a ne SRE ee ee eee er rere ee 71 1,510 


Daily drying capacity exceeds 2,500,000 feet b. m. 


‘t will be noted by the above list that the Paine Lum- 
ber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., has a kiln already in 
operation. This kiln consists, at the present time, of six 
units. Before entering into this contract the Paine 
lumber Company sent a carload of green Wisconsin 
lumber all the way to California, in order to secure 
aciual @rying tests, the result of which was a contract 
for the six kilns which are now being used. 

The second step regarding this installation is that a 
contract has just been given for the construction of 
twenty-four additional units and the new dry kiln 


ar 





Some Aweco Records. 

A unique feature of the company’s sales policy is the 
unreserved publication of exact weights and results 
obtained on Aweco dried stock. Quoting Mr. Uphus’ 
terse explanation: ‘‘Don’t have to lie about it—the 
truth gets the business.’’ Indeed, reports from kilns in 
operation show remarkable results. They are not based 
on samples, but on the average drying of commercial 
quantities, mostly green from the saw, and may be dupli- 
cated any time in an Aweco kiln. Details of each record 
may be had upon request to the company at Seattle. 


AWECO KILNS 
of 
Iortland Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 





Total daily capacity, 
120,000 feet. 





Now in operation, 
60,000 feet. 





Ground space occupied for 
60,000 feet, 24x50 feet. 


Hours. 


a half day, Their rated capacity is based upon that 
fact, because this lumber constitutes the bulk of the 
cut throughout the country. Thick stock or lumber re 
quiring double the weight reduction requires a some- 
what longer drying period. The kiln uses no more 
steam than a pipe kiln. In fact, several Aweco kilns in 
operation use less, The Foster superheater is a perma- 
nent apparatus, which has been used for seven years in 
the largest plants in the country, including. many gov- 
ernment power plants, with an annual replacement rec- 
ord of less than 3 percent. This exclusive Aweco fea- 
ture is important, as other superheaters will burn out 
quickly, causing great expense and annoyance. An 
Aweco kiln, like other apparatus, is subject to many mill 
operating contingencies entirely foreign to the drying 
process and can be neglected and produce inferior re- 
sults, but instruments are furnished which give a record- 
of such conditions and show when the lumber is dry. 
Reliable attendance allowing proper time and steam for 
the particular stock in the kiln, gives the results of 
Aweco quick wasteless drying at no more operating ex- 
pense than other kilns.’’ 

The strongest argument for the Aweco dry kiln is 
the character of its purchasers. The list includes a 
number of the largest and best known lumber peeple in 
the country. They do not usually adopt a system with- 
out solid merit or without thorough investigation. The 
latest addition to their number is the North Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, extensive cargo and rail shipper of Bar- 
net, British Columbia. It is preparing for an Aweco 
installation of 90,000 feet daily capacity, after its gen- 
eral manager personally visited five Aweco kilns. The 
impressions received must have been favorable. 

The statements made to the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by some of the millmen operat- 
ing Aweco kilns are certainly flattering. For instance, 
George B. Maxwell, manager for the Canal Lumber 
Company, Seattle, states that during six months opera- 
tion of a 30,000-foot capacity Aweco dry kiln, that com- 
pany has dried its rough clears up to 22 inches wide to 
an average of 2,300 pounds without checking or warp- 
ing in ten to twelve hours; that the kiln dries common 
stock in eleven hours without injury to the knots, and 
that the company proposes to add another kiln in the 
near future. Other statements are of a similar tenor 
and everything would indicate that the Aweco dry kiln 
is making good its early promise of becoming a land- 
mark in American lumbering. H. B. 8. 
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TRANSPORTATION MATTERS AFFECTING THE SHIPPING OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Appeals to the Interstate Commerce Commission—Charges of Discrimination and Requests for Reparation—Railroad Extensions and Rate Changes. 


MISSOURI CONCERN ALLEGES DISCRIMINA- 
TION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—The Freeman Lumber 
Company has filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the St. Louis, Lron Mountain 
& Southern and Missouri Pacific railways. The Free- 
man Lumber Company is a Missouri corporation, engaged 
in the manufacture of cypress and hardwood lumber at 
Gleason, Ark., a station on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern. The railroad is engaged in the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight by continuous earriage 
and shipment wholly by rail between points in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska and other states. 

It is alleged that by reason of the fact that Gleason, 
Ark., is a local station on the road without other avail- 
able shipping facilities the Freeman Lumber Company is 
wholly dependent upon it for transportation to the mar- 
kets tor the lumber produced at its mills, and it is upon 
the rates of freight charged by that railroad company 
that the value of its property as well as the profit or 
loss resulting from the operation of its mill is regu- 
lated. 

December 14, 1904, when the Freeman Lumber Com- 
pany made its initial investment at Gleason, Ark., for the 
purchase of the mill and timber, and for many years 
prior thereto, the rates of freight in lumber in carloads 
bore a certain relation to the rates of freight from 
various other shippers and hardwood lumber produce- 
ing points and districts, and the relative positions 
largely governed the value of timber bought and the 
lumber manufactured therefrom. It is further claimed 
that since December 14, 1904, the said railway company 
has changed the relative position of Gleason, Ark., with 
reference to its rates of freight by advancing the rates 
from Gleason on lumber common points out of all pro- 
portion to the difference from competing lumber pro- 
ducing points, and to such an extent as practically to 
confiscate the property of the Freeman company at 
Gleason; that in addition to this unfair discrimination 
rates as now charged are unreasonably high; that south- 
western lines tariff No. 53 Missouri Pacific system No. 
1403, Interstate Commerce Commission No. 587, advane- 
ing the rate from Gleason 20 percent, is wholly unjusti- 
fiable and that the rates published in Missouri Pacific 
tariff No. 4929, Interstate Commerce Commission No. 
5504, were sufliciently high and should not have been 
advanced. It is claimed that in addition to the rates 
in said tariff being unreasonable of themselves they are 
highly discriminatory against Gleason, Ark.; that Mis- 
souri Pacific tariff No. 1110, effective December 12, 
1908, Interstate Commerce Commission No, A-711, makes 
unreasonable advances in the rates as well as discriminat- 
ing against Gleason, Ark., and in favor of other produc- 
ing points and territories and of representative interests 
being, as to rates on cypress lumber: 

3owie Lumber Company, Bowie, La. 

Lyons Cypress Company, Garyville, La. 

John Gebart, New Ibernia, La. 

F. B. Williams & Co., Patterson, La. 

Red Cypress Lumber Company, New Orleans, La. 

Schwing Lumber & Shingle Company, Plaquemine, La. 

Orleans Cypress Company. Ruddock, La. 

Cc. S. Bacon, Wardville, La. 

Leiber Cypress Company, Monroe, La. 

Owl-Bayou Cypress Lumber Company, Strader, La. 

Grout Cypress Company, Lake Charles, La. 

Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Tex. 

3eaumont Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex. 

R. H. Downman, Des Allemands, La. 

As to competitive rates on cypress and hardwoods in 
favor of a multitude of shippers: 

Practically all points on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern railway and its branches; the Rock Island and 
its branches; the St. Louis & San Francisco railway and its 


branches, and the St. Louis Southwestern and its 
branches; all located in southeastern Missouri and north- 
eastern Arkansas, north of the Arkansas river, including 


Campbell, Mo.; Luxora, Ark.; Corning, Ark.; Osceola, Mo. ; 
Blytheville, Mo. ; Columbia, Ky.; Cushmans, Ark., and aggre- 
gating perhaps 500 shipping points and 1,000 or more ship- 
pers of lumber. 

Complainant claims that the rates complained of were 
the result of concerted action among the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Company, the Missouri 
Pacific Railway Company and various other carriers, in 
violation of the interstate act. 

They ask for a hearing and investigation of the facts, 
and for the issuance of an order to make them cease and 
desist from such violations and for the restoring of the 
rate in effect as published in Missouri Pacific territory 
tariff No. 4392, Interstate Commerce Commission No. 
3125, and Missouri Pacific railway tariff No. 4903, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission No. 5409. 





REPARATION ASKED UNDER OLD ORDER OF 
COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—E. A. Howard & Co., of 
San Francisco, have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a complaint against the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
railroad companies. The firm named is a manufacturer 
and dealer in hardwood lumber. The transportation com- 
panies named are engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight between points in Arkansas and 
California. It is stated that the defendant roads car- 
ried over their lines of railroad from points in Arkansas 
to San Francisco shipments of hardwood lumber con- 
signed as follows: 

J. H. Bonner & Sons shipped from Quigley, Ark., to the 
complainant at San Francisco a carload of lumber weighing 


52,500 pounds, the lumber being waybilled from Round 
Pond, Ark., April 9, 1907. It was delivered to the com- 


plainant July 5, 1907, and the freight charged and collected 
at the rate of 85 cents a hundred pounds, aggregating 
$447.57. 

Kk. A. Howard & Co. shipped from Quigley, Ark., to them- 
selves at San Francisco a carload of lumber containing 
47,500 pounds, the lumber being waybilled from Round Pond, 
July 8, 1907. It was delivered to the complainant at San 
Francisco, September 25, 1907, and freight was charged and 
collected at the rate of 85 cents a hundred pounds, or a total 
of $404.94. 

J. H. Bonner & Sons shipped from Quigley, Ark., a carload 


of lumber weighing 57,700 pounds and waybilled to San 
Francisco from Edmondson, Ark., May 7, 1907. It was 


delivered to the complainant July 13, 1907, and the freight 
charges at 85 cents a hundred pounds amounted to $491.90. 

J. H. Bonner & Sons shipped a carload of lumber from 
Quigley, Ark., weighing 57,600 pounds, waybilled from Ed- 
mondson, Ark., April 13, 1907, which was delivered to the 
complainant July 18, 1907, freight at 85 cents a hundred 
pounds amounting to $508.09. 

It is alleged that the rate of 85 cents so charged was 
then and still is unreasonable and excessive; that the 
rate to be charged on such shipments should not exceed 
75 cents a hundred pounds, and in support of this it is 
alleged that June 2, 1908, an order was made by the 
commission declaring that the rate of 85 cents a hun- 
dred pounds upon lumber in carloads from points in 
Arkansas to San Francisco was unreasonable, and re- 
quiring defendants to charge no more than 75 cents and 
also directing them to make reparation to the complain- 
ants in that case upon shipments on which 85 cents had 
been charged and collected from June 27, 1907. They 
claim that order of the commission has been obeyed by 
the defendants and that they changed their tariffs in 
order to conform to the order of the commission. They 
ask for the reparation of the amounts overcharged and 
interest on same from the dates of the payment of the 
amounts so in excess. 





CEDAR POLE RATE LOWERED. 


SPOKANE, WasH., July 21.—According to the rate 
sheet of the railroads, which will go into effect August 
1, the rate on cedar poles has been lowered 5 cents a 
hundred to states of the middle West and the South. 
This is 5 cents a hundred more than the rates on other 
lumber classed as ‘‘Group C.’’ Formerly the rate on 
cedar poles was 10 cents higher than on other lumber. 
It applies to Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas and Wisconsin. 





RAILROAD PROJECTS IN ARKANSAS. 


LirtLe Rock, Ark., July 21.—The Arkansas, Okla- 
homa & Paris Railroad Company has been chartered. 
Right of way for thirty-eight miles of the line has been 
secured and $13,300. paid in on subscriptions. The cap- 
ital stock is $200,000. Among the incorporators are 
P. S. Brown, jr., J. M. Johnson, A. D. DuLaney, of the 
Perkins-DuLaney Land Company. The route begins at 
a junction with the Kansas City Southern, on Red river, 
and follows the valley westward to Moon, Okla, where 
it connects with the Frisco, thence westward to Red river 
at Harris’ Ferry. It will open a belt of mixed hard- 
wood and pine said to be one of the finest in the South- 
west. 

The Crossett Railway Company has been reincor- 
porated, its charter having expired. This line is pro- 
posed from Crossett, in Ashley county, northward for a 
distance of ten miles. It is in the heart of the soft pine 
country. 

Charter for an extension of forty-two miles has been 
applied for by the Harrison & Mineral Belt Line, in 
northwest Arkansas, but the application has been tem- 
porarily held up. 


OVERCHARGE ALLEGED ON BOX SHOOK 
SHIPMENT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—The Anderson-Tulley 
Company has filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company. The complainant is engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber and wooden box shooks, 
with factories at Memphis, Tenn., and Vicksburg, Miss., 
the principal offices being at Memphis. The defendants 
are engaged .in the transportation of passengers and 
freight between points in Tennessee and California. 

October 12, 1907, the complainants shipped from the 
Memphis factory, consigned to Earle & Stoddard, Wood- 
ward, Okla., via Ardmore, Okla., one car of box lumber, 
consisting of egg box material tied in bundles, on which 
freight was assessed and collected at 60 cents a hundred 
pounds on a total weight of 30,000 pounds. As authority 
for the rate charged, the defendants cite supplement No. 
38, of Indian Territory and Oklahoma tariff No. 1-H, 
Interstate Commerce Commission No. 49; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacifie No. 90-H, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
No. 5844; which tariff covers egg box stuff and egg 
boxes, either in carloads or in mixed carloads with box 
lumber or shooks. 

But the defendant also had published and had in effect 
at the date on which the shipment was made a rate of 
3514 cents a hundred from Memphis to Woodward on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates, including box 
lumber or shooks, under Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
tariff No. 900-A, Interstate Commerce Commission No. 
5126; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe No. 6812-B; and it 
is claimed that this rate should apply to the shipment in 
question, as wooden egg box stuff is nothing more or less 
than lumber or shooks. 

Complainant further states that at the time the ship- 





ment moved and in fact for the last twenty years « 

more all the railroads throughout the country, includin 

the defendants, have applied the lumber rate on box 
lumber or shooks, and that it is only on shipments mai! 

to Oklahoma points that any difference is made. 

_ Complainant charges that the rate is unreasonable, w 

just and illegal; that the commission has ruled th:t 
wooden box shooks should not take a higher rate of 
freight than lumber; and asks that after due hearing 
and investigation an order be made commanding defeni- 
ants to cease and desist from said violation of the act i» 
regulate commerce and that they be commanded to refuni| 
the overcharge. 





DISCRIMINATION IN TERMINAL POINT APPLI- 
CATION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—The Harbor Ciiy 
Wholesale Company, of San Pedro, Cal., has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint against 
the Southern Pacifie Company, Oregon Short Line, San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Missouri Pacifie, Denver & Rio Grande, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacifie and Rio Grande Western 
railroad companies, the complaint being brought for the 
merchants, dealers and shippers engaged in business in 
and around San Pedro. The defendants are common 
carriers transporting passengers and freight between 
points in Illinois, Missouri and other states and the 
state of California, and as such are subject to the pro- 
visons of the interstate commerce act. 

Attention is called to the facts that San Pedro, a 
Pacific coast point where ocean steamers and ships regu- 
larly receive and discharge freight, is situated on the 
harbor of San Pedro, an arm of the Pacific ocean so 
surrounded -by land as to make an ideal natural harbor; 
that the United States government has appropriated and 
expended at said harbor of San Pedro and at the city 
nearly $3,500,000 for the purpose of artificially making 
the harbor safer and more convenient for the handling 
of freight and large quantities of ships and vessels. At 
the present time and in actual daily use are about 18,000 
lineal feet of wharves where vessels and ships land to 
discharge and load cargoes. 

Water at San Pedro is of sufficient depth to accom- 
modate vessels of heavy tonnage and ocean going ves- 
sels are constantly coming and going to and from the 
harbor. During the calendar year 1908 1,678 vessels 
landed at that port, and among the cargoes discharged 
were 376,469,000 feet of domestic lumber, 19,831,000 
Shingles, 2,481,000 shooks, 7,463,000 lath and 413,200 
= and piles, and large quantities of other merchan- 

se. : 

It is stated that during the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of this complaint large quantities of 
freight orignating on the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States and in territory competitive with the 
defendant railroads and their eastern connections have 
been received at the port of San Pedro by ship, either 
coming around Cape Horn or over the Panama or 
Tehuantepec National railroad. It is claimed that dur- 
ing the two years named this has amounted to upward of 
10,000 tons. 

Attention is further called to the fact that the rail- 
road companies named have designated certain points 
and cities within the state of California to be known as 
‘*Pacific coast terminals,’’? to which rates lower than 
to other points within the state are made by these rail- 
roads upon the ground that there is water competition at 
such points with the railroad companies, and among the 
places so designated are Antioch, Stockton, Marysville, 
Oakland, San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. San Pedro is not so designated. 
Plaintiff claims that with the exception of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and San Diego there is no competition 
with the railroad lines at any of the other Pacific ports 
named except by transferring freight from ocean steam- 
ships at said ports of San Francisco, Oakland or San 
Diego to small river boats or to cars on lines of the 
defendant railroad companies, to be transported thence 
to said other Pacific coast terminals. 

Complainant shows by a number of tables that freight 
rates are higher from New York and other Atlantic sea- 
ports to San Pedro than to any of the so designated 
Pacific coast terminals, and that freight rates from 
these eastern points exceed by the amount of the local 
from Los Angeles, although, as it. shows in tables, San 
Pedro is much nearer the origination of such freight 
than many of the said Pacific terminals. 

Complainant represents that the merchants and 
dealers, as well as the shippers, handle large quantities 
of the lumber and other supplies originating at Missouri 
river and eastern points, but that by reason of the higher 
rates complained of complainant’s business is seriously 
lessened and impaired; that it is subjected to unjust 
discrimination, undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage, all affecting the merchants, dealers 
and shippers at the terminal points, so called. Com- 
plainant has made demands upon the railroads to have 
San Pedro named as a Pacific coast terminal and to have 
rates adopted that will not discriminate, but these de- 
mands have not been granted. 

The Harbor City Wholesale Company asks for a hear- 
ing and an investigation; that the roads be asked io 
desist from their discriminations; that they be instructed 
to make San Pedro a terminal point, and that it be 
given reasonable and just rates from Chicago, Omal.a, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Denver, and for such further 
orders as the commission may deem just. 
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PETITION TO AMEND RAILWAY COMMISSION’S 
ORDER. 


The railroad commission ef Louisiana in circular No. 
228 announces a hearing on a petition asking for an 
amendment of its present order regarding the reloading 
of cars where weights are disputed. The petition pre- 
sented by the Southern Saw Mill Company, Limited, 
asks that the commission’s order of April 15, 1909, 
amending order No. 755 of September 13, 1907, be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

For the service of reweighing a car there shall be no 
charge made by the carrier in cases where the second weigh- 
ing shows a variation of 1 percent or more from the first 
weight. When the second weighing does not show a varia- 
tion to such extent, the carrier may charge $2.50 for each 
car reweighed. ‘The consignee shall, if an additional day is 
required by the delivering carrier to reweigh the car, be 
allowed one day’s free time in addition to the free time 
allowed ander the car service rules as established by this 
commission. Whenever the consignee so requests the re- 
weighing of the car shall be in his presence, or in the pres- 
ence of his authorized agent, provided no delay shall be 
occasioned by such request. 

All parties interested and railroad companies and 
shippers are asked to be present at Baton Rouge on 
July 28. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY INCOR- 
PORATED. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 20.—The charter of the Mis- 
sissippi Western Construction Company is being pub- 
lished in a Jackson (Miss.) newspaper. The incorpora- 
tors are Former Governor A. H. Longino, of Jackson; 
J. A. Gibson, A. B. Amis and G. Q. Hall, of Meridian, 
Miss.; Charles F. Schofield, R. N. Miller and 8S. Kemp, 
of Hazelhurst. The company is capitalized at $30,000, 
and its object is the construction of railroads. The 
organization has been forecast, in connection with the 
projected Mississippi River Western railroad, of which 
mention has been made in these columns. 





RAILROAD SEEKING RIGHT OF WAY INTO 
MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., July 20.—Jackson (Miss.) people 
are very much interested in the mysterious movements 
of certain parties said to be trying to secure rights of 
way into that city and to be prospecting over the line 
of the proposed Pearl River Valley railroad. The New 
Orleans Great Northern people are popularly suspected 
of being behind the project, and its immediate purpose 
is thought to be to secure a line of its own direct into the 
Mississippi capital. After that, it is thought, the sys- 
tem may move to extend its line along the survey of the 
Pearl River Valley line. 





BIG RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MORTGAGE FILED. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 20.—The Southern Railway 
Company has filed for record in the office of Mississippi’s 
secretary of state a mortgage for $1,400,000, the loan 
being financed by Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia. It is 
stipulated that the sum thus raised is to be expended in 
the purchase of twenty-five freight engines, ten passen- 
ger engines, fifteen switching engines, sixty-three Pull- 
man coaches, twenty-five passenger coaches, three chair 
cars, six passenger and baggage coaches, six mail and 
baggage cars, six postal cars and four dining cars. The 
indebtedness is to be liquidated by partial payments at 
stipulated dates, to be entirely extinguished in May, 
1919. 





MISSISSIPPI ROAD A HEAVY BORROWER. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 20.—The Mississippi Central 
Railroad Company has filed for record in Adams county, 
Mississippi, a mortgage for $10,000,000 in favor of the 
Standard Trust Company, of New York, covering all its 
franchises and its entire property holdings, real, personal 
and mixed, including its entire rail line from Natchez 
to a point fourteen miles south of Hattiesburg. The 
purpose for which the mortgage was executed has not 
been stated officially. 





REPARATION ORDERS ISSUED BY THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—The following orders 
for reparation have been made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 


3utterfield Lumber Company vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. Order entered July 7 authorizing refund of $6 
on account of overcharge on carload of pine lumber for- 
~~ from Norfield, Miss., to Dyersville, lowa, September 
9, 1907. 

Sparta Spoke Factory vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway Company. Order entered July 9 authorizing 
refund of $119.86 overcharge on carload of club turned 
spokes forwarded from Chattanooga to Sparta, Tenn., 
April 10. ° 

Long-Bell Lumber Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company. Order entered July 7 authorizing 
refund of $17.89 overcharge on car of shingles from Register, 
Wash., to Silvia, Ill., reconsigned at Minnesota transfer to 
Newton, Ill., November 19, 1906. 

3erkley Box & Lumber Company vs. Norfolk & Southern 
Railway Company et al. Order entered July 1 authorizing 
refund of $424.94 on or before July 12 on account of over- 
charge on twelve carloads of shingles forwarded between 
June 24 and July 17, 1908, from Suffolk, Va., to New York 


city. 

Cc. F. Wilkin vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company. Order entered July 7 for refund of overcharge 
of $42.92 on two carloads of wood ——— December 26, 
1908, and January 2, 1909, from Berino, N. M., to El 
Paso, Tex. 

Bradford Kennedy Company vs. Coeur d'Alene & Spokane 
Railway Company. Order entered ps 7 for refund of 
$20.70 overcharge on one carload of white pine lumber for- 
warded September 11, 1908, from Coeur d'Alene, Ida., to 
Roma, N. D. 

Finkbine Lumber Company vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. Order entered July 7 for refund of $44.49 over- 
charge on three carloads of pine lumber forwarded Novem- 
ber 19 and 21, 1907, from Wiggins, Miss., to Lockland, Ohio. 

Penrod Walnut & Veneer Company vs. Missouri, Kansas & 





Texas Railway Company. Order entered July 8 for refund 
of $78.65 account of four carloads of culled walnut logs, 
forwarded October 16 and 19 from Hartford, Kan., consigned 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

Edgar Lumber Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company. Order entered July 8 authorizing refund 
of 10.17 account of shipment of carload of yellow pine 
from Cornie, Ark., to Sheboygan, Wis., October 2, 1906. 

Weyerhaeuser & Co. vs. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Company. Order entered July 9 for refund of 
$2.75 on shipment of wood for fuel from Haugers, Wis., to 
Lewisville, Minn., October 22, 1908. 

Fort Madison Tool Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company. Order entered July 9 for refund of 
$158.93 account of overcharge on five shipments of handle 
timber from Elmer, Mo., to Fort Madison, Iowa, from 
January 7 to March 9, 1909. 

Worcester Lumber Company, Limited, vs. Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic Railway. Order entered July 9 for refund 
of $13.53 account of overcharge on shipment of piling from 
Raymond, Mich., to Superior, Wis., March 15, 1909. | 

American Hxurdwood Lumber Company vs. Wabash Rail 
road Company. Order entered July 1 for refund of $2.36 
overcharge on carload of lumber from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Danville, Ill., March 6, 1908. 

F. S. Hendrickson Lumber Company vs. St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Company. Order entered 
July 7 for refund of $8.80 account of overcharge on ship- 
ment of carload cottonwood lumber from Viai, I. T., to 
Burlington, Iowa, November 24, 1906. 





THE BIGGEST MULE MARKET IN THE WORLD. 
The accompanying picture was especially posed for by 
an accommodating bunch of extra heavy draft mules at 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards in East St. Louis, 
or as it is Officially known 
to the postal department, 
as National Stock Yards, 
Ill. The mules belong, or 
did at the time this picture 
was made, to the Sparks 
Bros. Mule Company. By 
this reproduction the reader 
will gain some idea of the 
particular type of mules 
which Sparks Bros. make 
a specialty of and carry in 
stock at all times, a type 
that is especially adapted 
to saw mill and _ timber 
work. Mules of this heavy 
draft are not plentiful and 
Sparks Bros. have their 
agents out all the time 
scouring the country for the right kind of stock. It is a 
stock which the lumber trade uses, and this concern fur- 
nishes mules of this description to many of the biggest 
lumber operators in the South and West. 
Sparks Bros. have their agents out all the time scouring 
the country for the right kind of stock. It is a stock 
which the lumber trade uses and this concern furnishes 














TWO PRIZEWINNERS. 


mules of this description to many of the biggest lumber | 


operators in the South and West. 
The Sparks Bros. Mule Company is an old concern. 





It was organized forty years ago at Marshall, Mo. The | 


business grew to such proportions that branches were 
established in St. Louis, Kansas City and New Orleans. 
Within the last few weeks another branch has been estab- 











A LINEUP OF HEAVY DRAFT MULES. 


lished at Seattle to take care of the growing demand 
for heavy draft mules among the big timber operations 
of the Pacific coast. This office is in charge of C. M. 
Sparks, son of H. C. Sparks, president of the company. 
H. C. Sparks and R. R. Sandusky manage the St. Louis 
office, with C. M. Sparks and H. L. Sparks acting in con- 
junction as a board of directors. The concern carries 
hundreds of mules in stock all the time and is prepared 
to make quick shipments to any part of the country. 
This is the biggest mule market in the world. 


PAPA OOOO 


NORTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION SHIPMENTS FOR 
JUNE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 21.—Lumber shipments by 
association mills, as reported to the Northern Pine Asso- 
ciation, showed for June a reduction as compared with 
last year. Pine shipments were 89,198,538 feet, com- 
pared with 99,955,792 feet last year. Hemlock lumber 
shipments were 19,902,418 feet, compared with 19,861,393 
last year. The shipments by association mills by states 
for June were as follows: 











PINE. 
Lumber. Lath. 
WIRDOOMM occ cco cscvsdcerccesre 19,715,449 5,777,175 
ON reer erent errr sree. re 62,988,962 19,466,400 
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Lumber. 
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NN SPOTL OL ELT ORT ULE TEC. 1,452,505 
PERE osc ncccesecsssesnses 900,397 59,410 
TORE 654 6058500 sndeonsee> . 19,902,418 6,650,236 











ALASKA-YUKON- PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 19v-. 








THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE IS 
VIA PORTLAND. 
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VIA PORTLAND TO SEATTLE is the ‘‘Sensible 
Route.’’ If the Union Pacific Short Line were not the 
‘*Short Line’’—If it were minus its famous superior- 
ities in automatic block signal protection, track, equip- 
ment, dining cars (the best in the world)—Ff it did not 
have for its patrons the instructive pleasure of stopping 
en route at Salt Lake City, and also making a side trip 
thence to Yellowstone National Park—If this fevorite 
route did not traverse, as it does, the grandest mountain 
ranges and » ong the shore of the Columbia, the most 
magnificent scenic river we know of—why even then to 
go by way of Portland would be the ‘‘Sensible Route.’’ 
For Portland is a twentieth-century exhibit in herself. 


THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE 


IS VIA PORTLAND 


Portland—The ‘‘Rose City’’—250,000 inhabitants, 
area 44 square miles—located 106 miles inland, on the 
greatest fresh water harbor in the world—is the center 
of a great wholesale trade amounting annually to $200,- 
000,000; annual bank clearings between Three Hundred 
Million and Four Hundred Million Dollars; 153,000 
freight cars handled in its terminal yards during 1908 
—315 miles paved streets—200 miles street railway— 
267 miles of water mains, carrying pure, cold, sparkling 
water from the Glaciers of Mount Hood, fifty miles 
distant—located in the same latitude as Halifax, yet 
roses (1,000 varieties) bloom outdoors ten months of 
the year. The Rose Festival at Portland, in June, is 
only one of the many features of the ‘‘ Northwest 
Country’’ which surprise those that haven’t heard. 


THE MAGNIFICENT WEST. 


The Pacific northwest makes a wonderful appeal 
to every visitor, and as he tarries the appeal 
brings conviction. It is a marvelous country. It 
is a land of living waters, of 
golden soil, of mineral wealth be: 
yond comprehension; of forests 
which will bless mankind wher 
other lands are desolate; a land 
of mountain, plain and valley; a 
land where continent and ocean 
embrace each other, and of a 
people great in intellect, energy, en- 
durance and kindliness. Its people! 
They were chosen by the most rigid 
processes of natural selection from 
all the conquering races that have 
made America great. There, in that 
golden northwest, ina climate which, 
without the harshness of the north 
or the enervating softness of 
the south, encourages humas 
effort, and assists in accom 
plishment, these people aré 
building an empire. They 
have harnessed the streams for power; they have poured 
them over the plains which they have converted into fruit- 
ful fields and gardens; they are wresting from the earth 
its mineral wealth; they are converting its forests into 
forms of utility and beauty, and at the same time preserv ing 
them from destruction; they are building schools ant 
colleges and are living like princes of the earth. The Bibl 
vision of every man dwelling under his own vine and fig 
tree is realized there, where every man may have a snow- 
capped mountain peak in his back yard, and where every 
bodily need and individual want may be gratified. The 
natural wealth of that country is great, and great are its 
achievements in every line of human effort; but greater 
and better than all are its people themselves—a chosen 
race, growing not only in numbers but in all the accom- 
plishments and graces which make a people mutually useful 
and happy.—J. EZ. Defebaugh, Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE IS 
VIA PORTLAND. 
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Purchase Outright 


bond issues on timber 
properties in amounts 


from $250,000 to 
$5,000,000. 











@ We are the only 
financial house in the 
United States that 
makes a specialty of 
loaning money to lum- 
bermen on large tracts 
of standing timber. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 














TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





Gash for High Grade Timber Bonds 


If you propose bonding your timber, the first 
consideration should be the counsel and advice 
of a banker familiar with your particular 
necessities. We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., Bankers 


ieiinien Established Thirty Years 


an York Stock Exchange CHICAGO 
icago Stock Exchange a 
Chicago Board of Trade Ew YOR K 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 











ASSOCIATION ACTION IN VARIOUS SECTIONS. 





Events Scheduled Early for Next Year—Harmonizing Inspection in Export Trade—South- 
eastern Millmen in Conference—Impressions of Price Tendency. 





PITTSBURG WHOLESALERS’ PICNIC. 

PirrspurG, Pa., July 21.—The annual stag picnic of 
the Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Keystone park Saturday afternoon, July 10, proved one 
of the best outings ever enjoyed by that association in 
Pittsburg. There was an absolute abandonment of for- 
mality in the sports, which consisted of baseball games, 
tug of war, running, jumping and many other forms of 
amusement. Messrs. Diebold, Gallinger and Montgomery, 
the committee in charge, proved adepts in the work. 
About 130 were present at the outing. 





CEMENT MEN’S 1910 EXPOSITION AND CON- 
VENTION. 


Cement manufacturers and users are forehanded in 
arranging the dates for their exposition and conven- 
tion for next year. The Cement Producers’ Exhibition 
Company announces that its third annual cement show 
will be held in the Coliseum, Chicago, February 18 to 
26, 1910, a change from previously announced dates. 
Chis will afford two days more than the show of 1909, 
excluding Sunday of that period. Early announce- 
ments will be published of details of diagrams, appli- 
cation blanks, regulations, ete. 

The National Association of Cement Users has de- 
cided to hold its annual convention in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 21-24, 1910, dates covered by those of the cement 
exposition. These two events are expected to bring 
together in this city in February next the largest 
tody of those concerned with cement interests ever 
convened. 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WAGON OAK 
EXPORTERS’ SHIPPING PROJECT. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 20.—It had been suggested that 
Walter G. Sharp, of Churchill & Sim, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, who was in this country visiting the lumber re- 
gions of the South and West, accompany the sample ship- 
ment of planks to be inspected by a committee of the 
recently organized Wagon Oak Plank Exporters’ Assgo- 
ciation and which shipment has been forwarded to 
Liverpool for similar action by a committee from the 
Liverpool Timber Trade Association; but this was found 
to be not feasible, as Mr. Sharp returned home sooner 
than the shipment could be made ready. It was also 
deemed preferable that any action taken in the matter 
should be of an official character and that the personal 
element should be eliminated as much as possible. As a 
eonsequence, while John H. Burrell, president of the 
Liverpool organization, in his letter written to President 
Harvey M. Dickson, of the Exporters’ association, copies 
of which were submitted to other members, represented 
sentiment to be entirely favorable to the proposition to 
formally inspect a sample shipment to serve as a basis 
for the dratting of rules recognized by shippers as well 
is receivers, it was decided to await formal action on 
-he part of the Timber Trade Association. Mr. Burrell 
is reported to be away now, and until he returns and 
calls a meeting nothing is likely to be done. Mr. Bur- 
rell, in his letter, touched upon various other matters, 
such as the question of measurement and complaints 
ibout delayed shipments, but members of the Exporters’ 
association are not disposed to take up these subjects, 
preferring to narrow the negotiations to the single ques- 
ion of inspection. They take the view that this involves 
uso the matter of measurement and that by establishing 
a standard inspection the other problem is settled. As 
.o delayed shipments, the new organization does not feel 
hat it can take up this matter at all, the issue being 
solely one between the shipper and the foreign broker 
and buyer. In order to deal with the subject the asso- 
iation would have to constitute itself virtually a judge 
»£ the ability of individual firms and corporations to 
nake shipment within the specified time, and this, in 
he opinion of leading local exporters, is impracticable. 
The attitude adhered to is that the shippers and brokers 
ind buyers ought to settle this matter between them- 
elves; that a buyer who finds that the exporter is not 
iving up to the terms of his agreement as to the time 
in which to forward lumber will not enter into a second 
-ontract, but will proceed to get his supplies from some 
other source. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA MILLMEN IN WEEKLY 
MEETING. 


JACKSON, FLA., July 19.—Owing to the illness of his 
son, H. H. Tift, president, was not present at the weekly 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at 
Atlantic Beach. The chair was filled by J. B. Conrad, 
second vice president, of Glenwood. Secretary E. C. 
Harrell was at his desk. The attendance was high from 
voth states. Much interest was manifested. A com- 
nittee of ten was appointed to confer with the whole- 
alers in order to codperate in the selling and delivery of 
umber. Friction has arisen ever since the dealers with- 
lrew, it being a manufacturers’ organization. Such a 
ommittee was appointed two years ago, and it did 
nuch good, and a need has arisen for another. The 
“lorida members of this committee are J. B. Conrad, 
>. E. Melton, Frank E. Waymer, Robert H. Paul and 
A. G. Cummer. 

The general opinion of the meeting was that the trade 
was in fairly good condition, especially for smaller sizes, 
which have advanced $1. Secretary Harrell was in- 








structed to issue a price current to the absent members 
showing this advance. Mills have about two to four 
weeks’ cuttings on hand. Inquiry is heavy, especially 
from New England factories, and demand better. 

Labor was reported plentiful, owing to the dull con- 
dition in the phosphate mines. A number of mills have 
had to shut down owing to floods. A forenoon and an 
afternoon session were held. The next meeting will be 
held in this city on August 16. 





WESTERN ASSOCIATION SECRETARY ENCOUR- 
AGED. 


A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has returned to his 
home in Portland after a most extended trip. Mr. 
Wastell is also secretary of the American Lumber 
Trades Congress, and immediately after its meeting in 
Chicago last June he left for the East. In the course 
of his wanderings he visited Buffalo, N. Y.; Springfield, 
Mass.; Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Antonio, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Mr. Wastell reports that his impressions from his 
eastern trip make him optimistic. He talked with rep- 
resentative men in the lumber business throughout the 
eastern states and found that conditions were reported 
as hopeful. Improvements and new construction are 
being carried on extensively and additional work of a 
similar character is in prospect. The sales manager of 
one of the largest independent steel plants told Mr. 
Wastell that business was being offered freely and that 
the mills were having difficulty in meeting requirements. 
Orders were generally accompanied by requests for 
prompt deliveries. Lumbermen are sharing in this pros- 
perity. Marked encouragement was noticed throughout 
the yellow pine territory and with every expectation that 
the rise was the beginning of a permanent upward move- 
ment. Cypress manufacturers are handling a good 
volume of business at fair values, with evidences of a 
probable rise in the near future. In California Mr. 
Wastell found that the southern part of that state is 
using a great deal of lumber. At Los Angeles a good 
volume of business is being done and at fair prices. 
At San Francisco the volume of business is normal, but 
values are low because of the dumping of cargo ship- 
ments on that market. Speaking particularly of eastern 
woods Mr. Wastell said on bis return: 

Great interest is felt in the Northwest and many inquiries 
were made as to possible business connections. Wholesalers 
realize that it is only a matter of time when Douglas fir 
will be in demand in eastern markets. The completion of 
the Panama canal is looked forward to as a controlling factor 
in the marketing of fir in the East. Fir columns are ia 
use in many parts of the East and seem to be the entering 


wedge for that wood. Manufacturers should exercise great 
care and put out a good product in order to pave the way 
for future use of fir. Even with disadvantageous freight 
rates I am convinced that with good advertising and per- 
sonal solicitation by salaried salesmen, competent to prop- 
erly exploit the superlative quality of Douglas fir for the 
many uses to which it can be applied, the market can be 
extended. Sample lots when compared with the lumber now 
being used would result in a verdict in favor of fir. 
course it would be the duty of manufacturers to follow up 
sample lots with stock of the same grade in order to hold 
trade in Douglas fir lumber. Fir is a product that will 
continue in ever increasing demand as other woods are cut 
off and, to an onlooker sizing up the entire situation and 
realizing that a few years will witness a marked increase in 
demand and values, it looks like poor business policy to put 
fir lumber on the market at the prices which we find are 
prevailing at this time. Manufacturers should stand for 
either adequate returns for the manufactured fir lumber or 
let the trees grow. 

Western woods are steadily making progress in the East. 
There are few eastern commission men who do not handle 
red cedar shingles. 


NEW SHINGLE GRADING ASSOCIATION. 


CHEHALIS, WASH., July 16.—The shingle manufac- 
turers of Chehalis have formed what is to be known 
as the Chehalis County Grading Association, to effect a 
uniform grading system for the protection of the eastern 
markets. Men skilled in the grading of shingles will be 
employed by this association to grade the product of the 
members. Nearly all of the mills throughout the county 
have joined the association and all will conform to the 
rules governing the grading of shingles. The organiza- 
tion of this association grows out of complaints made by 
eastern buyers of red cedar shingles on the Coast, stat- 
ing that the shingles are not up to grade. In many 
instances acceptance of shingles would be refused unless 
a discount was allowed, and in erder to avoid expensive 
litigation with customers in the far East the manufac- 
turer was compelled to yield to the imposition exacted 
by the dealers east. With the official seal of the organi- 
zation on each bunch of shingles and backed by a strong 
organization the product of the mills will thus be placed 
on a strong footing in the eastern markets. 








LUMBER UNDERWRITERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL. 


New York, July 14.—The semiannual meeting of the 
Lumber Underwriters was held today at its offices, 66 
Broadway. Reports of business transacted, and of in- 
surance in force, were most encouraging, and indicated 
the substantial success of the organization. The Lumber 
Underwriters is the pioneer lumber insuring organiza- 
tion which accepts fire risks on lumber yards and wood- 
working plants at less than board rates. Those present 
were George F. Craig, George F. Craig & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; F. R. Babeock, E. V. Babeock & Co., Pitts- 
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burg, Pa.; H. Shumway Lee, Mixer & Co., Buffalo; 
Frank C. Rice, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 
— Mass.; Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Rob- 
ert W. Higbie, Robert W. Higbie Company, New York; 
G. B. Montgomery, Montgomery Bros. Company, Buf- 
falo; W. C. Laidlaw, R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, To- 
ronto, Ontario; Frederick W. Cole and E. F. Perry, 
New York. 





WASHINGTON LOGGERS IN CONFERENCE. 
[Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 22.—Lumbermen are not the 
only members of the trade who will make use of the 
beautiful Hoo-Hoo House in which to hold conventions 
during the life of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
and this fact was demonstrated this week when the 
Pacifie Coast Logging Congress convened on the 19th 
for a three days’ session. This was the first toward 
launching a permanent organization for the purpose of 
holding regular annual sessions at different points on 
the Coast, for the express purpose of educating the 
various operators. The tollowing program was arranged: 

“Electricity As a Factor in Logging’”—George I. Brown, 
member of the American society of Electrical Engineers, 

“Logging on Grades Too Steep for Locomotives’—A. W. 
Clark, O. K. Logging Company, Aberdeen, Wash. 

“Timber Cruising’—Frank H. Conant, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company. 

“Fire Hazard and Its Prevention’—D. P. 
Washington forest Fire Association, Seattle. 

“Engineering in Logging OUperations’—Frank H. Lamb, 
Frank H. Lamb ‘Timber Company, Hoquiam, Wash. 


“Taxation as Affecting Conservation”’—E. G. Ames, Puget 
Mill Company, Port Gamble, Wash. 


“Auditing and Accounts’—-William Whitfield, William 
Whitfield Company, accountants, Seattle and Portland. 

“Cradle Construction, Building and Towing of Ocean 
Going Rafts’—Jobn A. Fastabend, Astoria, Ore. 

“Fuei Oil’—J. F. Ives, Stimson.Mill Company, Seattle. 

“Camp Sanitation’—Dr. Belt, Troutdale, Ore. 

“Law of Damages, and Booming and Driving Laws”’— 
J. B. Bridges, attorney, Aberdeen, Wash. 

“Development of Logging Industry’—G. M. Cornwall. 

“Commercial Aspects of Logging’—E. P. Blake, manager 
Washington Log Brokerage Company, Seattle. 

“National Forest Logging Methods’—W. T. 
United States Forest Service. 

General discussion was entered into by the different 
loggers attending the conference and a trip was made 
to the camp of the Merrill & Ring Company at Mukilteo 
to witness the operation of an overhead cable system of 
logging. 

kK. P. Blake, of the Washington Log Brokerage Com- 
pany, of Seattle, acted as chairman of the conference 
and introduced the different speakers. 


Simons, jr., 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OUTING. 


MempHis, TENN., July 20.—All preliminary plans 
have been completed for the outing of the members of 
the Lumbermen’s Club, their wives and their sweet- 
hearts which is to be given under the auspices of the 
club tomorrow evening. The steamer Pattona has been 
chartered and, beginning at twilight, the club and its 
guests will go down the Mississippi to Riverside park, 
where there will be dancing and where refreshments will 
be served. After spending some time there, the boat 
will again be called into requisition and everybody in 
the party will be given a long ride on the river. There 
will also be dancing on the boat. Good music has been 
provided and there will be everything te make the occa- 
sion a pleasant one. 

This is the first time the club has ever arranged for 
an outing of this character and credit therefore is due 
to the members of the entertainment committee, of 
which C. R. Ransom is chairman. These gentlemen have 
made all of the arrangements and they will see to it 
that everybody has a good time. 





SACRAMENTO VALLEY LUMBERMEN IN 
MONTHLY CLUB MEETING. 


WoopLann, CaL., July 16.—The Sacramento Valley 
Lumberman’s Club held its regular monthly meeting at 
the Capitol hotel at Sacramenmio ‘luesuay, July 13. ‘Lhe 
attendance was large. Various matters of importance 
to all retail dealers in the valley were discussed by the 
members with a view of promoting the interests of the 
retail lumbermen in the Sacramento valley and also the 
state at large. 

Great progress has already been made by the club, 

which is less than one year old, toward promoting har- 
mony among the dealers and a better condition of the 
retail business is already being felt in this section of the 
state, 
_ Very encouraging remarks were made by James Sul- 
livan, of Sullivan & Larson Lumber Company, Rio Vista; 
H. S. Williamson, of Williamson & Crosby Lumber Com- 
pany, Lincoln; E. T. Robe, of the Auburn Lumber Com- 
pany, Auburn; J. H. Smart, Roseville, and W. B. Dean, 
of the Diamond Match Company. C. E. DeCamp, of 
Los Angeles, and G. A. Faraday, of San Francisco, both 
representing the Caspar Lumber Company, and W. G. 
Newmeyer, representing the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, were guests of the club. Remarks were maile 
by the visitors, who expressed themselves as being 
greatly pleased, as well as surprised, at the wonderful 
progress already made by the club. After a rousing 
meeting, all of the members and visitors adjourned to 
the Rex dining room, where there were big doings in the 
refreshment line, and some more fine talking under more 
favorable conditions. 


H00-HOO DOINGS. 


Saeed 
HOUSE OF HOO DEDICATION. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 19.—The House of Hoo, 
which was built at the Fairview settlement north of the 
city by Hoo-Hoo of Indianapolis and vicinity, was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies last Wednesday after- 
noon. The cottage, which contains sixteen rooms, is 
being used to care for unfortunate sick children of the 
city. In winter it will afford a home for widowed 
mothers and their children. 

A brighter afternoon could not have been selected for 
the occasion. A large crowd was present, about twenty 
lumbermen and their wives being included. Represent- 
ing the Hoo-Hoo in the official ceremonies were Milton 
S. Huey, chairman, and George L. Maas, secretary, of 
the special committee that provided ways and means for 
erecting the cottage. 

Preceding the dedication at the House of Hoo, other 
cottages that have been built during the last year were 
dedicated. At the preliminary ceremonies Governor 
Thomas R. Marshall and other men of prominence spoke 
of the work that has been accomplished through the set- 
tlement and summer mission work. 

After the smaller cottages had been dedicated, the 
spectators formed in line, led by members of Hoo-Hoo, 
and marched to the House of Hoo, almost one square 
away. Arriving there George L. Maas gave a brief 
talk on the work, relating how the wherewithal for the 
cottage had been provided. He also gave a financial re- 
port of the funds that had been collected and in closing 
turned the key of the cottage over to Mr. Huey, as chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. Huey spoke along similar lines and concluded by 
presenting the key to Charles S. Grout, chairman of the 
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HOUSE OF HOO AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Charity Organization Society, under whose auspices 
the mission and settlement work is conducted. 

Mr. Huey sprung an innovation when he announced 
that the beautiful little cottage would be sold at auc- 
tion. He stated that it would not be sold in its entirety, 
but room for room, the money derived to be used for 
supporting the settlement work. He stated that the 
buyer of a room would be required to pay $10 a year 
for five years for the support of the work. 

Six of the sixteen rooms were sold immediately and it 
is expected that the remaining rooms will be disposed of 
shortly. The purchasers were Anna Louise Rogers, Wil- 
helmina Maas, E. S. Holmes, Mary A. Oxenford, Chester 
L. Gray and M. 8. Huey. 

The cornerstone laying concluded the ceremony, this 
being an interesting event. Into the space reserved for 
the stone was inserted a metal tube about six inches 
in diameter and two feet long, containing a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in which was a picture and 
account of the Hoo-Hoo picnic and concatenation last 
June, when the movement for the cottage was started; a 
copy of the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin; all newspaper clippings 
concerning the cottage; a picture of the Indianapolis 
Hoo-Hoo baseball team and a list of all contributors 
toward the cottage building fund. 

At the concatenation and picnic held in June, 1908, it 
was suggested that the summer mission and settlement 
work be assisted and it was proposed to build a cottage. 
A special committee was appointed, consisting of Milton 
S. Huey, of the Capitol Lumber Company, chairman; 
George L. Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company, 
secretary; John Oxenford, a lumber wholesaler, treas- 
urer; Ransom Griffin, of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, and Alexander Hamilton, of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange. 





‘¢Tasmania is very rich in timber resources, especially 
in its blue gum, stringy bark, blackwood, myrtle, oak 
and Huon pine,’’ says Henry D. Baker, United States 
consul at Hobart, Tasmania. These woods referred to 
by the consul are largely of the Australian type and so 
more or less familiar to American lumbermen. He says 
further that there are numerous saw mills and wood- 
working yards in Tasmania and that there is a good 
opening for the sale of uptodate American machinery. 
He says the woodworking industry of that country is 
quite important, owing to a large number of new dwell- 
ings and buildings (mostly wood) that are constantly 
being erected. The industry at present, however, is 
using machinery which in America would be considered 
out of date. There has been some inquiry for American 
machinery and the consul believes that a considerable 
field is open for it. The leading methods he describes 
are much like those used on the Pacific coast. A good 
deal of the timber is very large and portable donkeys 
are used to handle the logs. 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade, accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber companies. 











Correspondence and pere 
sonal interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


it Lake City, Utah, Waterworks & Sewer 448 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, Court House 5s 
Mobile, Alabama, Refunding 44s 
River Rouge, Michigan, Sewer 44s 
Monroe, Wisconsin, 5s 
Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Company 5s 


Devitt, Tremble & Co, 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bidz, CHICACO 












































TIMBER BONDS 


One of our clients desires to sell 35 
bonds of $1000. each bearing 5 percent 
semi-annual interest, payable in gold, 
issued by the Central Mississippi Co., 
dated January Ist, 1904, and maturing 
January Ist, 1914. The total issue out- 
standing is $113,000, secured by 25,460 
acres cf timber land in Mississippi, val- 
ued at more than three times the amount 
of the bonds. The bonds are subject to 
redemption at 105 and are likely to be 
called at any time, which would give 
the purchaser a nice bonus. 


G. H. GILLHAM 


The Rookery 


CHICAGO 


Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 


Lyon,Gary & Company 
CHICAGO. 


TIMBER BONDS 


$125,000 
First Mortgage 6% Serial Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


J. H. Worden Lumber & Shingle Co. 
of Dick, Michigan 

These bonds will mature serially July 1, 1911, 

1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915, in denominations of 

$500. They are secured by property valued at 


$450,000, including timber valued at $357,000. 
For full information address 


G. H. GILLHAM 


THE ROOKERY CHICAGO, ILL. 

















AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 




















IS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 


—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 


every penny— 

— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 
Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 








What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker or 
in event of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It's our business to 
furnish eogesieale, maps and plans piled for ready reference, 
which will tell you in figures the exact volention of your plant. 


ee ren UN ON OF YOUT Plant, 
BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 











Cooper, TEMPLE & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
INDUSTRIAL COUNSELORS AND 
ECONOMISTS 
CHICAGO—First National Bank Bidg, 
MILWAUKEE—Wells Bldg, MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange 

ST. PAUL—Germania Life Bidg. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES INCORPORATIONS ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Moore & Handley Hardware Com- 
pany; W. A. Handley, vice president, deceased. 

Cortelyou—Blake & Robinson, manufacturers of yellow 
pine lumber, recently began business. 

Geneva—The Gult Yellow Fine Lumber Company; J. 
D. tialloway, president, deceased. 

Mobile—Emil C. Ganahl (wholesale and export lumber) 
recently began business. 

Arkansas, 

Benton—The Michigan-Arkansas Lumber Company has 
surrendered its charter. 

Pine Bluff—The Allport Land & Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 

Pine Bluff—Lhe Varner Land & Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 





California. 
Redlands—The Whitson & Wheeler Company is selling 
out to the Brookings Lumber & Box Company. 
San Rafael—'the Hansen-Lund Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Hansen & Hansen. 
Santa Cruz—John H. Sinkinson has been succeeded by 
John H. Sinkinson & Sons, Incorporated. 


Colorado. 
Cheyenne Wells—Johnson & Wrollie have been suc- 
ceeded by A. D. Schultz. 
Denver—The Rush-Hansley Lumber & Coal Company 
has been succeeded by E. C. Hensley. 


Connecticut. 
Southbury—Sanford & Ritek are out of business. 
Florida. 

Jennings—Scandrett Bros. recently began business. 
Pensacola—H. Baars & Co.; Henry Baars, deceased. 
Georgia, 

Bainbridge—The Rothesay Lumber Company recently 

began business. 
Brunswick—The Hoskins Burton Timber Company has 
moved to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Idaho. 


American Falls—The Riverside Lumber Company is 
selling out. . 

Boise—W. R. Kivette has been succeeded by the Idaho 
& Oregon Lumber Company. 

Kendrick—The Pine Creek Lumber Company; receiver 
appointed. ha. 

Illinois. 

Bone Gaps—McTaggart Bros. have been succeeded by 
the Southern Lumber Company. 

Casey—The LeMay-Johnson Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Central Lumber Company. 

Champaign—The John W. Northup Piano Company has 
been succeeded by the William A. Johnson Piano Com- 
pany. 

Chicago—The Maxwell Bros. 
proceedings dismissed. 

Lake Forest—The North Shore Fuel & Supply Company 
has moved its headquarters to Lake Forest. 

Morrison—The Illinois Refrigerator Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Peoria—The Wahlfield Manufacturing Company has in- 
ereased its capital to $150,000. 

Sumner—M. Mushrush has peen succeeded by Mush- 
rush & Mushrush, 

Sycamore , Holcomb-Dutton Lumber Company has 
jusi organized, with headquarters in this city. It has 
bought the yard of George W. Frey at Waddams Grove. 

Indiana. 


Elkhart—Warfield-Newman & Son (wholesale lumber) 
recently began business, 

Noblesville—The Capital Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Sholes—Ezra Rhoades, manufacturer of hardwood lum- 
ber, recently began business. 

St. Paul—John Simpson has been succeeded by John 
Simpson & Son. 


Company; bankruptcy 





Iowa. 


Downey—The Fox-Russell Lumber Company is selling 
out to the Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque. 

Gardiner—The Gardiner Lumber Company is selling 
out to the Spahn-Rose Lumber Company, of Dubuque. 

Northboro—J. R. Harris & Son is selling out to F. H. 
Marston. 

Rippey—Roberts & Davis have been succeeded by 
Rodenbaugh & Munson. 

West Branch—J. J. Russell & Co. are selling out to 
the Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque. 


Kansas. 


Wichita—The B. F. McLean Lumber Company with 
eleven yards in Oklahoma and Kansas, the A. H. Hill 
Lumber Company, with four yards in Kansas, and J. H. 
Engstrom, with one yard in this city, have consolidated 
under the name of the Hill-Engstrom Lumber Company, 
with headquarters here. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Skinner-Russell Company; petition in 
bankruptcy. 
Oneida—Daniels & Campbell are out of business. 


Louisiana. 


Boleyn—The Caldwell-Norton Company has changed its 
name to the Boleyn Lumber Company and increased its 
capital stock to $250,000. 

Shreveport—S. G. Kimel (commission and wholesale 
yellow pine lumber) recently began business. 

Shreveport—The W. H. Powell Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Ville Platte—Gillette Bros., manufacturers of wagon 
stock, recently began business. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore—The Pine Hardwood Company; receiver ap- 
plied for, and dissolution of company. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston—Rufus Holman & Co. have been succeeded by 
the R. Holman Company. 


Michigan. 
Baldwin—Pope & Drilling recently entered the shingle 
business. 
Buckley — The Buckley Manufacturing Company 


(woodenware) recently began business. 

Custer—The Custer Manufacturing Company (clothes- 
pins) recently began business. 

Detroit—The C adillac Motor Car Company is selling out 
to the General Motors Company. 

Flint—R. P. Holihan recently entered the lumber trade. 

Germfask—Roblin & Hancock recently began business. 

Portland—The Verity-Caswell Table Company; W. W. 
Terriff appointed trustee. 

River Rouge—Benn & Chapman Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by the H. O. Chapman Manufacturing Company. 

Sturgis—The Wait-Van Buren Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Frank W. Wait. 


Minnesota. 


Ada—C, C. Allen & Co.; partnership dissolved. C. C. 
Allen will continue in business. 
Essig—Andrew Wagner is selling out to the Lampert 
Lumber Company. 
Mississippi. 


Gulfport—The Gulfport Sash, Door & Blind Manufac- 
turing Company has been sold by the trustee. 

Jackson—The Enoch-Chambers Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 

Jackson—The Southern States Lumber Company has 
moved to New Orleans, La. 


Missouri. 


Carthersville—C. W. Cratty is out of business. 

Caruthersville—The Peattie Handle Company has dis- 
continued business, 

Caruthersville—T. C. Powell is out of business. 

Macon—The Antrim Todd Lumber Company is selling 
out to the North Missouri Lumber Company, of Hannibal. 

St. Louis--The Atkinson-Lyon Lumber Company is 
selling out. 

St. Louis—The Cooper Carriage Woodwork Company; 
David P. Cooper, deceased. 

St. Louis—W. E. Grady (commission lumber) recently 
began business. 

St. Louis—The James A. Quirk Trunk Company; J. A 
Quirk, president, deceased. 


Nebraska. 


Elyria—Byron Cornwell is selling out to the Koupal & 
Barstow Lumber Company. 
Gretna—E. S. Clark & Co. are selling out to the Gretna 
Lumber Company. 
[iseen—ne” ‘Updike Lumber & Coal Company is 
selling out. 
New Jersey. 


Paterson—John D. Beveridge recently engaged in the 
lumber business. c 
New Mexico. 


Clovis—The Clovis Lumber Company recently began 


business. 
New York. 


New York—Bartram & Saxe are now Bartram Bros.; 
headquarters at Ottawa, Ontario. 

Rockville Center—C, Ww. Pinkham; receiver appointed. 

Wellsville—Hanks & Hopkins are now Hanks & Vick- 


land. ff 
North Carolina. 

Greensboro—The Sherwood Bobbin & Manufacturing 
Company is out of business. 

Lexington—The Crowell Furniture Company; J. E. Mc- 
Crary appointed receiver. 

Lexington—The Oneida Chair Company; receiver ap- 
pointed. 

North Wilkesboro—The Cardwell & Kreger Lumber Com- 
pany, incorporation of which was recently noted, is located 
at this point, not at Wilkesboro, N. D 


North Dakota. 


Anamoose—The Anamoose Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

Bisbee—The Rogers Lumber Company is selling out 
to the H. T. Nelson Lumber Company. 

Hannah—Bullock & Co. have been succeeded by Bul- 
lock & McMillan. 

Kintyre—The Kintyre Lumber Company recently began 


business. E 
Ohio. 


Bidwell—J. K. Powell is out of business. 

Columbus—The Schleyer Lumber Company is out of 
business, 

Coshocton—F. J. Guenther & Sons are closing out. 

Dayton—The Sun Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Norwalk—The Robert Hixon Lumber Company, of 
Toledo, will open a yard. 


Oklahoma. 


Bartlesville—Samuel F. Hanks is selling out to the 
American Lumber Company. 

Canute—The Canute Lumber Company is asting out 
to the George F. Sisson Lumber Company, of Elk City. 

Garvin—The Southern Cypress Shingle Company re- 
cently began business. 

Houston-Page—The Hill-Ingham Lumber Company is 
now the Le Fare County Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 
Oxford—E. H. Hess is now Hess & Helmes. 
South Dakota. 


Bryant-Erwin—Hall & Casey have been succeeded by 
J. A. Casey. 
Tennessee. 


Cc. E. Jellicorse (wholesale hardwood lumber) recently 
began business. 

Dickson—The business of the Dickson Lumber Com- 
pany has been taken over by the W. P. Brown & Sons’ 
Lumber Company. 

Johnson City— The Allen Panel Company and the 
Standard Oak & Veneer Company have sold to C. B. 
Allen, who has organized the Allen Panel Corporation. 


Texas. 


Bon Wier—The Long Leaf Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Texas Timber & Lumber Company. 

Daingerfield—McDonald & Connor recently engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Fort Worth—C. M. Dewey recently entered the commis- 
sion lumber business. 

Garland—Halsell & Caldwell have been succeeded by 
P. C. Caldwell. 

Hawkins—The Henry Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 
Marion—The Harris Lumber Company is selling out 
to the Marion Lumber Company. 

North Zulch—Berry & Donaho recently engaged in the 


lumber business. : 
Washington. 


Spokane—The Empire Lumber Company; Charles O. 
Goss appointed receiver. 


West Virginia. 


Huntington—The Licking River Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


New Decatur—The Decatur Column & Furniture Works, 
authorized capital $50,000. 


California. 
Redwood City—The James Wisnom Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $20,000. 
Colorado. 


Grand Junction—The P. A. Rice Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 
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Delaware. 


Wilmington—The Maryland Crate & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; G. G. Steigler, Louis L. Jar- 
rell and J. S. Grant. ; 

Florida. 


Jacksonville—The Keystone Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $200,000. ~ 
Illinois. 


DuQuoin—The DuQuoin Lumber & Mill Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

West Chicago—The West Chicago Sash & Door Manu- 
facturing Company, authorized capital $40,000. 


Kansas. 


Humboldt—The J. H. Osborn Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $30,000. 


Kentucky. 


Ford—The Burt & Brabb Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; C. W. Burt, C. E. Gibbons and E. §&. 
Jouett. 

ome ge je Greenup Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $2,500. 

Louisville—G. Bittner Sons, authorized capital $25,000. 

Louisville—The a Bros. & Kellendarf Company, 
authorized capital $75,000. 

Pineville—The L. A White Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; NN White, D. B. Logan and R. S. 
Wilson. ae 

Louisiana. 


Winnfield—The Little River Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. 


Maine. 
Portland—Griffith-Keiver & Co., authorized capital 
$40,000. 
. Massachusetts. 


Boston—The R. Holman Company, authorized capital 
$30,000 
Michigan. 
Alanson—The F. D. Merchant Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, authorized capital $100,000. 
Merrill—The Heineman ‘limber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 
Saginaw—The Sommers Bros. Match Company, author- 
ized capital $280,000. me : 
; Mississippi. 
Boyle—The Pea Vine Cooperage & Land Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 


Nebraska. 
aoe Holdrege Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000 b , 
Omaha—The Welsh Bros.’ Company, authorized capital 
$25,000. 


New York. 


New York—The John McClave Company (lumber etc.), 
authorized capital $25,000; John McClave, Samuel Adams 


and W. H. Adams. 
Oklahoma. 


Garvin—The Southern Cypress Shingle Company. 
Oklahoma City—The East Side Lumber Company, au- 
thorized — $10,000; G. E. Stublefield, A. M. Miles and 
Cc. D, Mil 
Suiphur—The C. M. Mayes Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital Psa 000; C. M. Mayes, Herbert Mayes and 
W. I. Bennet 
Oregon. 
Portland—The Conifer Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; G. A. Nichols and W. P. Laroche. 
Pennsylvania. 
Everett—The Riverside Planing Mill Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; W. B. Karns. 
Pittsburg—The Wigman Lumber 
capital $20,000; E. A. Wigman. 
Texas. 
‘Houston—The Jesse H. Jones Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000 
Virginia. 
Charlotte—The Charlotte Box Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $25,000 
West Virginia. 
Terre Alta—The Offutt-Lakin Company (lumber and 


timber lands), authorized capital $20,000; D. E. Offutt, 
3elle Offutt, J. S. Lakin and others. 
Wisconsin. 

Baraboo—The Baraboo Land Company, authorized cap- 
ital $16,000; M. H. Mould, Samuel Goldfort and Julius 
Hoppe. 

Chippewa Falls—The Northwestern Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Florida. 
Jennings—Scandrett Bros. are erecting a mill. 
Illinois. 


Peoria—The National Cooperage & Woodenware Com- 
pany is building a warehouse to replace the one burned 
«a short time ago. Jt will be of frame covered with corru- 
vated iron, 128x224 feet, two stories in hight and will 
cost about $10,000. 


Company, authorized 








Louisiana. 
Lake Arthur—The Bomer-Ferguson Lumber Company 
will erect a saw mill. y : 
Minden—The Minden Lumber Company will rebuild the 
planing mill burned July 7. Machinery order has been 
placed, 


Michigan. 


Baldwin—Pope & Drilling are installing a new engine 
ind enlarging their plant. 

Holly—The machinery will be overhauled, a new cement 
floor laid and other improvements made at the plant of 
the Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

3oyle—The Pea Vine Cooperage & Land Company will 
establish a stave factory and saw mill with a capacity 
of 20,000 feet daily. The company is subsidiary to the 
Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Company. 

Ellisville—P. Ikeler, of Moselle, has bought the 
Bradshaw property and will establish a saw mill. 

Moss Point—The Wood-Blumer Lumber Company, re- 
cently incorporated, will operate a planing mill with 
daily capacity of 15,000 feet and will erect a 24x60-foot 
building of ordinary construction to cost $50 


Oregon. 
Springfield—The Springfield Planing Mill Company will 
enlarge its plant and install additional machinery. 
West Virginia. 
Alexander—The MclIlvain-Kendall Supply 
will establish a plant to develop timber lands. 


Durbin—Flint, Irvin & Stoner have bought the Hoover 
& Yeager plant and will convert it into a hardwood mill. 


Company 





Wisconsin. 


Oshkosh—The Morgan Company, manufacturer of sash 
and doors, is rebuilding its dry kiln, bracing it with steel 
construction throughout and laying cement floors. 

Wausau—The Werhaim Manufacturing Company has 
completed the foundation of a moulding storage plant. 
The building will be 30x62 feet and one story high. 





CASUALTIES. 





Colorado. 


Durango—The Independent Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany suffered a loss by fire recently. 


Indiana. 


Evansville—Fire recently visited the box factory of 
the Beach & Fuller Company. 

New Albany—the plant of the I. F. Force Handle Com- 
pany was visited by fire recently. 


Louisiana. 


Ponchatoula—The plant of the Flasdick-Black Land & 
Lumber Company was destroyed by fire recently. The 
planer, dry kilns and a large amount of lumber on the 
yards were saved. The insurance will probably cover 
the loss and the plant will be rebuilt. 


Maine. 


Portland—F. O. Bailey & Co., manufacturers of car- 
riages and show cases, suffered a loss by fire recently. 

Danforth—The mill, $3,000 worth of lumber and a power 
house belonging to the Springer Lumber Company were 
destroyed by fire July 11, entailing a total loss of about 
$38,000; insurance, $10,000. 


Michigan. 


Nahma—aA barn belonging to the Bay de Noquet Com- 
pany was burned this week, causing a loss of $5,000, 
covered by insurance. : 

Minnesota. 


Brainerd—Fire July 14 at the plant of the Mahlum 
Lumber Company destroyed about 200,000 feet of lumber. 

Duluth—About 18,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at 
$400,000, were destroyed by fire at the mills of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Company July 10; fully insured. 

Minneapolis—The plant of the 3ardwell-Robinson 
Company, manufacturers of mouldings, sash, doors and 
blinds, was visited by fire recently. 


Mississippi. 


Sandersville—The C. L. Gray Lumber Company suf- 

fered a loss by fire recently. 
New York. 

Gloversville—Burr Bros. sustained a loss by fire re- 
cently. 

North Tonawanda—M. M. Smith suffered a $10,000 loss 
by fire recently; covered by insurance. 

Oregon. 

Ranier—Fire in the saw mill plant of the Farris Lum- 
ber Company destroyed the saw and planing mill plant, 
together with plant of the Eureka Planing Mill Com- 
pany. Loss to the Eureka Planing Mill Company $10,- 
ore = insurance; loss to the Farris Lumber Company 
vse, 


Pennsylvania. 


Iiomstead—The Homstead Lumber 


Company 
a loss by fire recently. 


suffered 


Tennessee. 


Murfreesboro—Fire July 7 destroyed the saw mill and 
considerable lumber belonging to the Barker Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, causing a loss of $5,000, par- 
tially covered by insurance. 





INLAND EMPIRE NEWSPAPER PRODUCT. 


Three entire pages are devoted to descriptions of dif- 
ferent phases of the lumber industry as pursued in the 
great and prosperous Inland Empire in the twenty-fifth 
anniversary number of the Spokesman-Review, published 
in Spokane, Wash. 

The first page of this special lumber section contains 
a fine likeness of J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, president 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. On 
this page also is shown a view of the saw mill of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Company, which is presented to give 
the reader an idea of what a really up-to-date saw mill 
plant looks like from the exterior. 

On the opposite page half of the space is given up to a 
‘‘writeup’’ with illustrations of the Pz inhandle Lumber 
Company, Limited, of Spirit Lake, Ida. On the third 
page is a brief sketch of which the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, of Potlatch, Ida., is the subject. It also, to- 
gether with the illustrations, oceupies half a page. 

In another section of the paper a short biographical 
sketch gives one an insight into the character of N. S. 
Pratt, mayor of Spokane, and a lumberman. 

One learns from a perusal of the section devoted to the 
lumber industry that at the present rate of cutting the 
available state supply of standing timber, estimated at 
350,000,000,000 feet, is sufficient to last 275 years. 
Enough lumber could be manufactured from that vast 
total to build 17,000,000 buildings, or enough to house 
the nation. In 1908 400 mills in this state cut 1,250,000,- 
000 feet to the value of $18,000,000. 

The mammoth issue is published in four bulky sections. 
Its publication marks a high stage of newspaper en- 
deavor. Editorially, mechanically ‘and from the stand- 
point of news, it is a credit to the publisher, to itself, 
and to Spokane. 

202.202 Owes 

It has been determined by recent survey that there 
are more than 20,000,000,000 tons of marketable coal in 
the Crows Nest coal fields in British Columbia and 
Alberta. So far as determined the field reaches through 
from the Elk river in the former province to east of the 
foothills in Alberta, and from Morrissy, nine miles 
south of Fernie, on the south, to Bankhead, near Banff, 
on the north. The estimate above given is based on 
veins more than three feet thick, many seams ranging 
from ten to thirty feet in thickness. It is this tre- 
mendous body of coal, of good quality and some of 
which is semianthracite, that is supposed to account for 
the anxiety of certain railway capitalists to have coal 
put upon the free list; and it is this same field which 
makes the coal miners of Wyoming very reluctant to 
have all protection withdrawn from their output. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 
Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 
Courteous treatment is extended to all. 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENEY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS, FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier, 
COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








H. M. Bytcessy & Company 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Street Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 





American Trust Building 
CHICAGO 











TIMBER BONDS 


$75,000 
First Mortgage 67% Serial Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Wisconsin Bark & Lumber Co. 


HESE bonds are secured by property valued at $307,- 
581.50 Timber estimates by J, P. Brayton of ( picage. 

Title and legal matters approved by Messrs Wood & 
Oakley. Western Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, Trus- 
tee. Dated June Ist, 1909, and mature serially at 1, 2, 8. 4, 
and 5 years, $15.000 each year, One half of each maturity is 
of $100.00 denomination and the other half $500.00, Price 
par and interest. 


G. H. GILLHAM 
THE ROOKERY CHICAGO, ILL. 


NorTe—We are in the market to buy other similar desftable 
timber bond issues. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK. 12 Great St. Holens, LONDON, ENG, 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














B.R. Lewis | TIMBER LANDS 


416 Paulsen Bldg. Pacific Coast, Inland Empire 
SPOKANE, - - WASH. || and British Columbia 


The Safest Kind of ag Investment You Can Make. 
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Oregon 
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British Columbia 


Timber Lands. 
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Our 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Equipment 


Prevents Fires 


in your manufacturing plant. It 
gives you the best kind of pro- 
tection and 


Pays for Itself 


by cutting down the premium 
rate on your fire insurance. The 
lowering in rate soon pays for 
the equipment 


Out of Savings 


Let us send you some estimate 
blanks and our special proposi- 
tion. :: We carry the cost. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


Manhattan Building 
CHICAGO 








HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


—— to send for free sample pages 
sf the “Climax Tally Book." American Lumberman, Chicago. ll 








THE TIDE OF TRADE IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





Improvement in Volume of Business Among Yards and Mills — Resumption of Mill Opera- 
tions—Shipping and Logging Growing Brisk. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 16.—The attention of lumber- 
men on the Pacific coast this week has been fully occu- 
pied with the convention of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held July 12, 13 and 14, and 
which brought delegates from nearly every lumber pro- 
ducing section of the United States. Many matters of 
vital interest to the lumber industry were discussed 
thoroughly at these meetings, full report of which will 
be found in another part of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Reports made by eastern manufacturers 
and wholesalers indicate considerable improvement in 
trade conditions throughout the East, and while the 
volume of business has increased considerably during the 
last few weeks in this section, there is very little, if any, 
improvement in the price situation as yet. This must 
naturally follow, however, with a general increase in 
the demand from the large iumber using centers of the 
country. 

With the price of logs reduced to the minimum, log- 
ging on the Sound practically has been abandoned, and 
today only a few camps are in operation. The price 
seale of $5, $8 and $11 is too low to afford even a 
small margin of profit to the logger. It would not be 
surprising, however, to see an increase in the price of 
logs within a few weeks and a resumption of logging 
throughout the Sound country. 

At a recent meeting of the board of governors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Major E. 
G. Griggs, E. G. Ames and J. H. Bloedel were named as 
delegates to the National Conservation Congress to be 
held in Seattle August 26 to 28. The appointment car- 
ries authority to name delegates from other associations 
throughout the East and South. 

The Seattle Lumber Company is cutting practically 
all clear lumber and piling it in the yard. 

Sales Manager Forbes, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Company, says that it will not be long until prices show 
a change for the better. 

Harrison Cale, who recently resigned the assistant 
secretaryship of the Hoo-Hoo House, has accepted a 
position with the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, at its 
retail office in Seattle, which is under the management 
of George B. Maxwell. 

D. P. Simons, jr., of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, has been notified by the forest fire service of 
the Department of Agriculture of his appointment as 
collaborator in the national Forest Service, with which 
bureau he has been collaborating on fire damages. 

A visitor in Seattle this week was D. A. van der Made, 
a young man whose home is in Holland, but who has been 
spending a year in this country, most of’ the time in 
Chicago, studying American business methods. His 
father operates a saw mill in Holland which has been in 
the family for several hundred years. Before the days 
of steam it was operated by water and by windmill. 
They now have a modern, uptodate concrete saw mill. 
Mr. van der Made has been making a tour of the West, 
stopping at Yellowstone park, Portland and Seattle. 
After a few days spent at the exposition and in inspect- 
ing the saw mills he will leave for New York to sail 
for home July 26. 

T. Watanabe, of Tokio, forestry expert for the Jap- 
anese government, has been in Seattle for a week and 
was an interested spectator at the convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Watanabe expects to spend a month or more on the 
Pacific coast, in the interest of his government, studying 
American methods of lumbering. At the convention he 
was especially interested in the discussion of forest con- 
servation and expressed himself as much pleased with the 
addresses which dealt with this subject. 

Steamer Capastrano is this week loading 600,000 feet 
of lumber at the mill of the Nelson Lumber Company, at 
Tacoma, for shipment to Monterey, Cal. Schooner Alex 
C. Brown is taking on 500,000 feet at the same mill for 
west coast shipment and will get away the latter part 
of this week. 

The McMurray mill of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company, which has been closed for two weeks, has re- 
sumed operation. During the shutdown improvements 
were made about the plant, including the installation of 
an oil burning boiler, and with this improvement the 
company expects to keep the dry kilns running day and 
night. E. R. Hogg, sales manager for the company, 
states that enough business is being received to keep it 
running steadily, but at present it is piling stock mostly, 
having accumulated about 7,000,000 feet; and will be in 
splendid condition to handle the increased demand which 
is sure to come. He states the demand for cedar siding 


has been exceptionally good, especially from the New 


England states, which are large users of cedar siding 
in straight car lots. In the central states, where con- 
siderable cedar is sold in mixed carloads, the market 
is quiet. 

No change in lumber freights is quoted in the weekly 
circular of the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
coast. From northern ports to San Francisco the rate 
is still $3, and to southern California $3.75; Hawaiian 
ports and Guaymas $5 and Santa Rosalia $6. Offshore 
figures are also stationary. This circular announces the 
charter of three coasting steamers, as follows: Olson, 
Mahoney and Tahoe, from Grays harbor to San Fran- 
cisco, $3; Hoquiam, from Willapa harbor to San Fran- 
cisco, $3. In addition to the Gertrude the weekly freight 
report of Hind, Rolph & Co. announces that the schooner 


Stimson has been engaged to freight lumber from Pugei 
sound to Antofagasta at 40 shillings. This vessel wil! 
load at Tacoma. The charter is unusual, for the Stim. 
son has for many months been running regularly be 
tween Ballard and San Pedro with lumber. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 16.—The Clough-Hartley Mil! 
Company will construct shortly a first class cedar mil! 
on the waterfront, just north of the Clough-Hartley Mii| 
Company’s big shingle plant. D. M. Clough, manager 
and a large owner in the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Com 
pany, is the prime spirit in the project. While the pro 
posed mill is planned as a cedar plant, nevertheless its 
arrangement will be such as to allow the handling of fir 
when desired. Besides the main mill building a fine 
planing mill and dry kilns will be erected. The equip 
ment is to be a single band and roller resaw, a big 
edger, automatic cutoff for shingle mill, lath machinery 
and a department for the manufacture of shingle bands. 
Its power will be derived from four 72x18 boilers and 
twin Corliss engines. The mill when completed will 
employ about thirty-five men inside, and have a capacity 
of 75,000 feet daily, which may easily be doubled when 
desired. 

In a carefully compiled statement issued at the request 
of the War Department, Secretary Elmer E. Johnston, 
of the Everett Chamber of Commerce, sets forth the fol- 
lowing interesting facts concerning the growth of forest 
products business in this city: 

During 1908 imports of logs to Everett amounted to 
301,402,457 feet, valued at $3,014,024; 25,000 cords of 
shingle bolts, $87,500; exported 60,404,000 feet of lumber, 
$724,848; 1,193,000 lineal feet of cedar poles, $75,893: 
7,610,000 lath, $14,459; 9,000,000 shingles, 18,000 ; 
1,000 tons of sash and doors, $8,000; vessels loaded in 1909, 
the mills being named—at the Improvement wharf, 51; 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 15; Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company, 64; at Oriental wharf, 4; at City wharf, 15; 
vessels loaded at anchor under cover of government jetty, 
30; Mukilteo Lumber Company, 67. Ten years ago Everett's 
exports were 16,371,000 feet, valued at $1,653,000; in 1909, 
60,404,000 feet, valued at $3,784,720; for the same period 
imports grew from 18,000 tons to 48,676 tons. 

The Jamison Shingle Company in Fourteenth street 
has closed its plant for several weeks to install ma- 
chinery which will increase the plant’s capacity from 
125,000 shingles a day to 250,000. 

The Eclipse Mill Company is planning extensive im- 
provements to cost $50,000. The company proposes to 
build an addition 24x100 and a new slip for the accom- 
modation of an additional gangsaw. Other improve- 
ments planned will make this mill one of the best 
equipped in Everett. 

Chehalis county has joined in the campaign for better 
shingles conducted by the Washington State Shingle 
Grading Association, making the sixth county in the 
state enrolled under the purple stamp pennant. Shingles 
are quoted Everett, f. o. b. mills, $1.65 and $2.05. 

G. L. Woodruff, a well known member of the Three 
Lakes Lumber Company, was in this city on business 
recently. 

F. W. Wheelihan, formerly of Wheelihan & Weidaur, 
this city, is in Everett from British Columbia. 


IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., July 15.—A party of 
Grays Harbor lumbermen left for San Francisco Tues- 
day morning to investigate conditions in the lumber 
industry and to adopt measures for improving the market. 
The meeting will include representatives from Willapa 
harbor and Grays harbor. The primary object of this 
meeting is to bring the commission men, agents and 
manufacturers closer together for their common advan- 
tage, which, it is believed, will result in improved condi- 
tions in the lumber industry on the Coast. 

The Harbor men who will attend the meeting are A. L. 
Paine, of the National Lumber & Box Company, of 
Hoquiam; R. F. Lytle, of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company, of Hoquiam; M. R. Sherwood, of the Union 
Mill Company, and Fred Hart, of the Hart-Wood mill, 
of Aberdeen. 

A. P. Stockwell, president of the C. E. Burrows 
Lumber Company, who recently returned from 
San Francisco, says: ‘‘From reports gleaned while there 
everything points to an increase in the prices of lumber. 
At this time the bottom is out of the lumber business. 
Buyers are anxious to buy at present prices, but manu- 
facturers are not willing to sell, so there seems to be 
apathy in the market.’’ . ; 

The Northwestern Lumber Company is starting a 
camp above New London. ; 

The A. F. Coats Logging Company is preparing to 
resume operations at its logging camps on the Wishkah 
river next week. Over 200 men will be employed. ; 

Jim Bowes, manager for the lumbermen’s fat men's 
baseball team, has received a challenge from the shing|« 
weavers’ team of Ballard for a game either at Aberdeen 
or on the Seattle exposition grounds. The letter states 
that the lightest baby on the team weighs 210 pounds 
and the giant 335 pounds; the game is to be for the 
world’s championship in the heavyweight division. 

The office of the Stearns Lumber Company, at Ho- 
quiam, has been moved from the water company’s build- 
ing to a fine suite of rooms in the Hicks building. : 

A carload of machinery has arrived for the: Copalis 
Shingle Company, at Kuhn. As soon as this is installed 
the mill will be ready to operate. 

A, M. Steadman, foreman of the Stearns Lumber « 
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Shingle mill, at Stearnsville, sends in the following 
record cut: ‘‘The cut is a machine average of 67,000, 
which beats the record held by the Carlson mill of 
Everett. That mill had a machine average of 55,000, 
which was the record for Sumner uprights until beaten 
by this plant June 26.’’ 

The Matthews Shipbuilding Company, of Hoquiam, 
has received a contract to build a vessel for the Wilson 
Navigation Company. The vessel will be a passenger and 
freighter. 

The Mack logging camp, near Elma, one of the larg- 
est in the county, resumed operations Monday. 

The state supreme court set aside the decision of 
the lower court in the decision against the Grays Har- 
bor Boom Company. The action was brought to con- 
demn a booming site in a tidal slough. A new trial has 
been ordered. 

All of the Grays Harbor lumbermen went to Seattle 
this week to attend the National convention. They re- 
port a very profitable and interesting meeting. Two Ho- 
quiam lumbermen, George H. Emerson and Frank Lamb, 
read very interesting papers. 

The Union Cooperage Company, of Aberdeen, has a 
crew of men removing the shingle machinery and install- 
ing machinery for the manufacture of barrels and boxes. 
The stockholders of the company are C. A. Lillie, who 
promoted the project; M. R. Sherwood, of the Union 
Mill Company; A. W. Middleton, of the Anderson-Mid- 
dleton mill, and Fred J. Kaster, of San Francisco. 
Capital stock is $70,000. 


Individual Activities in the Trade. 


Warren Hull, of the Hoquiam Sash & Door Company, 
has spent several weeks in the hospital suffering from a 
severe bronchial attack. He is arranging his business 
with a view of going to San Francisco the first of next 
week for a vacation in the hope of restoring his health. 
He will spend two or three weeks at San Jose also. 

W. D. Mack, manager for the 8S. E. Slade Lumber 
Company, accompanied by his family, returned from 
Seattle Sunday night after spending several days attend- 
ing the lumbermen’s meeting. 

W. J. Patterson, of the Quiniault Lumber Company, of 
Willapa harbor, accompanied by his family, is making 
an automobile tour of Vancouver island. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Deming left this week for Olympia 
for a visit with relatives, after which they will spend 
the rest of the summer in the mountains for the benefit 
of Mrs. Deming’s health. Mr. Deming recently sold his 
interest in the Deming Lumber & Shingle Company to 
the promoters of the Union Cooperage Company and will 
take a well earned vacation. 

W. E. Barrett, of the W. E. Barrett Company, of Chi- 
cago, paid this part of the country a business visit last 
week. 

J. W. Sanborn, of Kansas City, Mo., one of the pioneer 
handlers of Coast products, paid the Harbor a call and 
ordered several carloads of stock for future delivery. 

S. E. Slade, of San Francisco, president of the 8. E. 
Slade Lumber Company, of Aberdeen, spent several days 
on the Harbor looking after his interests in Aberdeen. 

N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, 
of Hoquiam, returned after a week spent in the southern 
metropolis looking up lumber conditions. He, as well as 
others that recently have returned from San Francisco, 
appears very confident of a return of prosperous condi- 
tions for the lumber manufacturer. 


Cargo Movements. 


The steamer Zir, while attempting to cross the bar 
Sunday, got out of the channel and struck hard upon 
the fourth hatchway. The ship was badly damaged, 
necessitating its return to port and the removal of the 
eargo. At the bar Captain Marcussen jettisoned 250,000 
feet of the cargo. The Kir is among the largest ves- 
sels to call at this port. The cargo consisted of flour, 
machinery and lumber. The lumber was taken from the 
National Lumber & Box Company’s plant. 

The Jethou, carrying the second largest cargo ever 
shipped from Hoquiam, left Sunday afternoon from the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Company’s dock for Port Pirie, 
Australia. The cargo was 3,700,000 feet of lumber, 
valued at $32,000. The most of the cargo was taken on 
at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company’s mill. 

The schooner Ariel cleared the customs and sailed 
for Guaymas, Mexico, Sunday, carrying a cargo of lumber 
valued at $11,941.50, and consisting of 968,382 feet 
loaded at the National Lumber & Box Company’s plant. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., July 17.—Officials of the engineer- 
ing department of the Northern Pacific were through 
this city last week, and told some of the leading lumber- 
men that contracts for double tracking between Tacoma 
and Portland would be let soon. This will effectually 
prevent car shortages. Even now some cars are hard to 
secure, especially foreign equipment. 

All mills have started up since the holidays, and every- 
thing is running full time. Shingle mills are getting 
fair prices for their product, and lumbermen are getting 
as much as earlier. The expected increase in demand 
for yard stocks, however, has not come. 

The mills on Grays harbor have started up, the diffi- 
culty over wages having been satisfactorily settled. 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 19.—Charles MeNeil, of 
Seattle; Aaron F. Anderson, Joseph Murphy and Fred 
A. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., have bought a tract of 
109.85 acres of timber land near Bellingham from the 
Whatcom Timber Company for $4,039.18. 

It is reported that Stiles Bros., lumbermen and log- 
gers, of Bremerton, have bought $500,000 worth of tim- 
ber located near Winkler, Skagit county. 

Shingle manufacturers are beginning to increase out- 


put, although market conditions do not seem to warrant 
the increase. 

N. H. Clapp, jr., a prominent lumberman of Arkansas, 
is the guest of I. J. Adair, of the Northwestern National 
bank. Mr. Clapp is identified with an eastern syndicate 
that plans to invest heavily in timber lands in Whatcom 
county and in British Columbia. 

Schooner Alert sailed from the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company’s wharf Saturday with 800,000 feet of lum- 
ber for San Francisco. 

Steamship Leelanaw, 350,000 feet of lumber, sailed 
Saturday from the plant of the Puget Sound Mills & 
Timber Company for Cordova. Alaska. 


MUCH ACTIVITY IN OREGON. 


Car Building Gets Big Boost — Prominent Associa- 
tion Man’s Views on General Lumber Trade 
Conditions Current Trade Topics. 





PORTLAND, ORE., July 17.—A report that brought good 
cheer to lumber manufacturers this week was that an- 
nouncing that the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of 
Eugene, had received an order for material for 4,000 
railroad cars from one of the car building companies in 
St. Louis, Chicago and McKeesport. The order is said 
to be the largest single order for car material ever 
placed in this part of the world. It is understood that 
the order will be divided among several mills, so that 
many will reap the benefit of it. The material is for 
Harriman cars and all of it is to be shipped over 
Harriman lines. The order is taken as an indication 
that Harriman believes the period for low priced lum- 
ber is about at an end and others might be guided 
accordingly. 

The Oregon Pine Export Lumber Company this week 
chartered the Norwegian steamer Nordstjernen to carry 
about 1,500,000 feet of lumber from Puget Sound to 
the United Kingdom. The British steamer Suveric is 
loading about 3,000,000 feet of lumber at the Clark & 
Wilson mills, Linnton, for China. ; 

The Oregon Drydock Company has installed its dock 
near the Willamette Iron & Steel Works plant and soou 
will be ready to handle vessels up to a weight of 4,000 
tons. The dock is one of the most complete of its kind 
and undoubtedly will attract much repair work. This 


is the second drydock for the port, the port of Portland | 


operating one deck with capacity for lifting vessels of 
10,000 tons. 

Portland sawmill men have been invited to bid on 
furnishing the government 150,000 cross ties, to be 
delivered at La Boca, the Patific end of the Panama 
canal. The proposals will be opened at Washington, 
D. C., July 23, and are to state the delivery date. Each 
tie is to be eight feet long and six inches square. 

The monthly meeting of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association which was to have 
been held in the city this afternoon was postponed be- 
cause members were busy entertaining visiting delegates 
to the National convention. The next regular meeting 
will be held August 21. 

In a letter to Attorney J. N. Teal of this city, Chief 
Examiner W. E, Lamb states that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission expects to make a trip to points on 
the Pacific coast and in intermediate territory, including 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and possibly 
Los Angeles, Reno and Salt Lake; to hear cases involv- 
ing rates from eastern territory to points east of Pacific 
Coast terminals, and from Pacific Coast terminals to 
points east thereof. 

Secretary A. B. Wastell, of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, recently returned 
from an extended tour of the states, glad to be back, 
although he had a very interesting tour and met many 
men in the lumber business. Mr. Wastell has given out 
the following statement touching upon trade conditions: 


The impressions gained from my eastern trip are opti- 
mistic. I have talked with representative men in the lumber 
business throughout the eastern states, having stopped over 
at Chicago, Buffalo, Springfield, Mass., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Washington, D. C., St. Louis. 
New Orleans, San Antonio, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Conditions are regarded as very hopeful, and to a careful 
observer who takes pains to discuss conditions the material 
prosperity and the advancement being made throughout the 
United States are remarkable. Improvements and new con- 
struction are being carried on extensively in every place 
visited and throughout the districts represented additional 
work is planned. 

Opportunity offered for conversation with the sales man- 
ager for one of the biggest independent steel plants of the 
country while at Atlantic City. He stated that business was 
offering freely and that he was having difficulty in meeting 
the requirements of the trade. Requests for prompt de- 
livery accompanied each order and this comment also has 
been applied by most lumbermen with whom I have dis- 
cussed trade conditions. 

Marked encouragement was noted throughout the yellow 
pine territory visited and I was definitely informed that 
yellow pine had advanced $1.50 a thousand, with every ex- 
pectation that the rise was the beginning of a permanent 
upward trend. 

Cypress manufacturers at present are handling a good 
volume at values which they consider fair, but the market 
evidences a probable rise shortly. 

Great interest is felt in the Northwest, many inquiries 
were made as to possible business connections and whole- 
salers realize that it is only a matter of time before Douglas 
fir will be in demand in the eastern markets. The comple- 
tion of the Panama canal is looked to as a controlling factor 
in the marketing of fir in the East. 

Southern California is consuming a great volume of lum- 
ber; Los Angeles, good volume at fair prices; San Fran- 
cisco, volume about normal with less than normal values on 
account of being used as a dumping ground for carzo ship- 
ments. 

I noted the use in many parts of the East of fir columns 
and a few eastern commission men do not handle red cedar 
shingles. Columns seem to be the entering wedge for fir 
and manufacturers should exercise great care in putting 
out a good product in order to pave the way for further use 
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WE OFFER TODAY: 








5 cars 1x4 No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring. 

5 cars 1x4 No. 2 Clear V. G. Fir Flooring. 
1 car 1x4 No. 3 V. G. Fir Flooring. 

1 car 4x6 Clear Red Cedar Siding. 

1 car 4x6 B. Red Cedar Siding. 
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of fir. Even with disadvantageous freight rates I am con- 
vinced that with good advertising and personal solicitation 
ot salaried salesmen competent properly to exploit the 
superlative qualities of Douglas fir for the many uses to 
which it could be applied, would extend our markets; as 
sample lots when compared with the lumber now used would 
be in favor of fir and establish its use on a quality basis. 
Of course it would be the duty of manufacturers to follow 
up sample lots with stock of the same grade in order to 
hold trade in Douglas fir lumber. 

We have a product that will continue in ever increasing 
demand as other woods are cut off. To an onlooker sizing 
up the entire situation and realizing that a few years will 
witness a marked increase in demands and value, it looks 
like poor business policy to put fir lumber on the market at 
the values prevailing at this time. Manufacturers should 
stand for adequate returns for manufactured fir lumber or 
let their trees grow. 

Running All Its Mills. 
The four mills of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, 


whose general offices are at Eugene, Ore., are in opera- 
tion, having a eapacity of 500,000 feet a day. The 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company probably is the largest 
rail shipping concern west of the Rocky mountains, as 
the entire output of its mills is shipped by rail. This 
company makes a specialty of car material, furnishing 
no doubt more than any other single concern in the 
west, of this class of material. In addition it handles 
orders for mining timbers, railroad timbers, yard stock, 
flooring, ceiling, rustic, and everything in the way of fir 
lumber, and is prepared to surface four sides up to 
30x30—110 feet long. It is in particularly good shape 
to make prompt shipments, and its manufacturing stand- 
ard is of the highest. Its shipments are subject to the 
regular inspection of the affiliated bureau of grades in 
addition to the company’s own special inspectors. 





INLAND EMPIRE TRADE IMPROVING. 





The Timber Outlook and Railway Projects—Lumber Prices Gaining Strength—Pine Mills 
Busy—Shipments Increasing. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 19.—The lumber outlook in the 
Inland Empire is better than it has been for over two 
years. The mills, almost without exception, report in- 
creased orders. 

Local lumbermen disagree about the statement of 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, that the timber supply of the United 
States is inexhaustible, as given out in a Seattle inter- 
view last week. It is contended that Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
overestimates the value and amount of the natural in- 
crease of timber on land. 

J.-A. Tormey, former superintendent of the city 
schools, but now interested in the sale of timber lands, 
said: 

I can not understand why Mr. Weyerhacuser should have 
made such statements. He is one of the best informed men 
in the United States on the subject of forest supply, but it 
is common knowledge that the timber supply of the middle 
West is exhausted. There are only ten saw mills there 
today to about fifty formerly. Bulletin 77 of the United 
States Forest Service says that the value of the stumpage 
regions of the central West is $20 a thousand feet; Michi- 
gan, $15 to $18, and Minnesota from $5 to $12. Stumpage 
of the same kind here sells for $1. In many parts of that 
country where timber was worthless a few years ago the 
stump land has become valuable. Some of the land in Mich- 
igan has been gone over three times. 

‘‘T have more faith in the published reports of the 
Forest Service than I have in the opinion of Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser, despite the fact that he is one of the oldest 
and best informed lumbermen in the country,’’ stated 
A. J. Wilson, secretary of the Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany. 

J. C. Barline, president of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, said: 

While I have the greatest respect for Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s 
judgment regarding the lumber situation in this country, 
I absolutely disagree with him on the idea that our supply 
of timber in the United States is inexhaustible. If timber 
cutting is continued as in the past it will not last a genera- 
tion. Of course, with our present ideas of forest conserva- 
tion and protection, the supply may last a long time. Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser has always placed considerable importance on 
the growth of timber. He has said that the increase in 
new timber would be of suffgient value to pay taxes, but if 
he has been correctly quoted I am certain the rank and file 
of lumbermen will disagree with him. 

The Craig Mountain Railroad Company filed plats 
with the county auditor at Lewiston, Ida., this week 
showing the route for the first seven miles of line, which 
will be constructed from the Northern Pacifie branch 
two miles east of Ilo to the Craig mountain timber belt. 
The terminus of the line, as shown by the plats, will 
be at Luke Billy’s meadow, where a mill site has been 
secured. C. P. Lindsley, of Spokane, who is interested 
in the Panhandle Lumber Company and recently re- 
signed as its active manager, is named as vice president, 
and ‘I. Censky secretary. ‘The plat bears the name of 
James E. Fleming as engineer. C. P. Lindsley is asso- 
ciated with F. A. Blackwell, of Coeur d’Alene, and is 
vice president of the Panhandle Lumber Company, of 
Spirit Lake. : 

Preparation is being made for the meeting of the 
seventeenth National Irrigation Congress at Spokane, 
August 9 to 14. The lumbermen of this section will 
take a prominent part in the meeting and will furnish 
one of the sections in the great material parade. The 
parade, it is expected, will be the largest and most com- 
prehensive ever given in the Northwest. Hundreds of 
marching clubs with local bands will participate, and 
15,000 people it is expected will be in line. 

The great rush preparatory to the opening of the 
Coeur d’Alene, Flathead and Spokane reservations 1s 
on and already thousands of homesteaders have filed 
applications for the drawing. Over 5,000 persons, 
mostly men, left Spokane for Coeur d’Alene city after 
filing on the Spokane reserve to make similar applica- 
tion. Some of the finest white pine in the world is 
standing on the Coeur d’Alene reserve and. will be 
eagerly sought by the homesteaders. The drawing on 
all three of the reservations will take place August 9. 


Personal Mention. 


hk. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was in Seattle as a delegate to the mamu- 
facturers’ convention. He reported a busy session and a 
most profitable meeting. A. L. Porter, secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, also attended. ; 
J. Davies, of the Rutledge Timber Company, was in 

this city this week from Coeur d'Alene, Ida., on business, 
where his company has its headquarters. In speaking of 
the lumber situation Mr. Davies said that conditions were 
improving slowly. _Mixed lumber prices were liable to 
orders coming in were not large, 


improve shortly. The 
about thirty to a car. 
J. B. 


Pinkham, of the Pinkham Lumber Company, of 


Seattle, spent several days in Spokane on business last week. 
He called at the office of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

R. M. Handy, of the R. M. Handy Lumber Company, of 
Denver, Colo., has opened a branch office at Spokane and 
will deal in all kinds of lumber. This will be the first 
branch in the Inland Empire opened by this company. The 
location of the yards has not been determined. ‘ 

Edgar Dalzell, sales manager for the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, spent a few days in Spokane 
looking up the trade on his return east from the A.-Y.-P. 
Exposition and the manufacturers’ convention. 

H. A. Richards, of the Falls City Lumber Company, reports 
business increasing and that his company is getting its share 
of new orders. He anticipates an advance in prices of com- 
mon lumber within thirty days. 





INVITATION TO LUMBERMEN VISITING 
SEATTLE. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 19.—Some of the eastern lum- 
bermen on their way to the Coast to attend the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ meeting in Seattle stopped off 
at Spokane and ran out to Coeur d’Alene, Ida., on the 
electric line, and visited the plant of the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Company there. This company recently sent to the 
trade in the East a very neat invitation to stop off at 
their place on the way west. In this invitation the com- 
pany states: 

In making up the itinerary of your Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition trip we feel that it will be both pleasant and profit- 
able for you to include the Blackwell Lumber Company at Coeur 
d'Alene, Ida., and you are cordially invited to pay us a visit 
on your way to and from the Seattle fair and view the 
workings of one of the largest institutions of its kind in 
the United States. It will afford us great pleasure to show 
you a modern saw mill equipped with two double cut bands, 
au gang and all other uptodate necessary machinery, which 
saw mill has a daily capacity of 250,000 feet of lumber. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company has an abundance of 
western pine, Idaho white pine, larch and red cedar 
timber, running largely to western pine and Idaho white 
pine, to keep its mill in operation for many years, and 
at the present time it has on hand a plentiful supply of 
logs to stock its mill to the full capacity for the current 
year. 

The company has an excellent modern saw mill plant, 
equipped with two double cutting bands and a gang and 
other necessary machinery, good dry kiln facilities and 
a modern fully equipped planing mill, capable of doing 
any kind of work in a first class manner. Its dry lum- 
ber sheds have a capacity of 5,000,000 feet, in which 
it keeps constantly a large and well assorted stock of 
all kinds of lumber. Its shipping facilities enable it to 
ship over all transcontinental railroads to every section 
of the country. The sales department is under the 
supervision of A. W. Echart, who is an experienced lum- 
ber salesman with an acquaintance obtained through a 
score of years with the retail lumber dealers in the mid- 
dle West and East. At the head of the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Company is F. A. Blackwell, of Spirit Lake, Ida., 
who is also president of the Panhandle Lumber Company, 
Spirit Lake, Ida. C. R. Smith, Menasha, Wis., is vice 
president, and R. M. Hart, secretary and treasurer. The 
latter resides at the mill, as does also Earl M. Rogers, 
the general superintendent, who has no superior as a 
millman and logger. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Mont,, July 19.—The market is gaining 
strength every day. Many inquiries have been received 
during the week, and some very good business has been 
taken for immediate shipment at prices considerably 
advanced. Manufacturers of this district are confident 
of an exceptionally good fall trade at prices considerable 
higher than they have been able to secure during the last 
eighteen months. The large amount of development 
work in the eastern part of the state, together with con- 
siderable railroad building and the opening of the Flat- 
head reservation almost warrant a ready market for the 
product of this immediate district. It is believed also 
that shipments to Dakota points will be materially in- 
creased as soon as the new rates ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are put into effect. 

Shipments by the mills of the Montana Larch & Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the first half of the eur- 
rent year show an increase over the corresponding period 
of last year of practically 19,000,000 feet. The volume 
of business done during the first half of the year was 
satisfactory, but the largest portion was moved at prices 
that represented little or no profit to the manufacturer. 

Shipments for June show an increase over the corre- 
sponding month of last year of practically 46 percent. 
June shipments were practically 10 percent less than 
May shipments for the current year. 
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W. O. Hutchinson, manager for the Hutchinson Lum- 
ber Company, Whitefish, Mont., was in Kalispell Tues- 
day on business. Mr. Hutchinson states that his com- 
pany will begin at once to build a logging railway from 
its mill to its timber holdings, a distance of two miles. 
Part of the equipment was bought at Euclaire, Wis., 
and is on the ground. 

E. W. Doe, manager for the Dawson Lumber Com- 
pany, visited the trade in eastern Montana last week. 
Mr. Doe held a conference with the state railroad com- 
mission in behalf of the Montana Larch & Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

B. J. Boorman, president of the Boorman Lumber 
Company, left Saturday for points in eastern Montana. 
Mr. Boorman says that the company will begin operation 
in the woods at once to supply logs for its mill for the 
balance of the season. He also states that several retail 
yards recently opened by the company in the eastern 
part of the state will require all the stock that the com- 
pany can produce this season. 

J. W. Patterson, retail lumberman of Beardsley, 
Minn., was in this district during the week conferring 
with the local lumbermen, and also to register for a 
claim on the Flathead reservation. 

J. H. Branscomb, secretary of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters, with headquarters at Butte, Mont., has 
been in the valley during the last week interviewing lum- 
bermen on matters of insurance. 

H. A. Elliott, who operates a retail yard at Dillion, 
Mont., was in this district this week on business. Mr. 
Elliott states that prospects are most favorable for busi- 
ness in the vicinity of Dillion this fall, as crops are good 
and a considerable amount of building is expected. 

A. Kearney, lumberman from Denver, Col., has been 
in this valley the last week placing a few orders. He 
registered for a chance on the Flathead reservation. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


SaLt LAKE City, UTau, July 19.—The Inter Mountain 
Lumber & Milling Company has bought from Nathan 
Rosenblatt a large strip of ground, ten by forty rods 
on North South street running from Fourth to Fifth 
West streets, for a consideration of $10,000. It is an- 
nounced that steps will be taken at once to install one of 
the most extensive and complete lumber yards in the 
state. The location secured is especially valuable for 
this purpose on account of having direct connection with 
three railroads. F. E. McGurrin is president of the com- 
pany and associated with him are a number of local 
capitalists. 

The Union Lumber Company, organized by forty-nine 
citizens of Bountiful and Woods Cross, towns north of 
Salt Lake City, filed articles of incorporation with the 
secretary of state. The capital is $25,000 in shares of 
$5 each, of which 3,721 shares are treasury stock. The 
new company is somewhat in the nature of a codperative 
coneern, A. U. Eldredge is president; Henry W. Stahle, 
secretary; John H. Birmingham, treasurer. The officers 
with Joseph E. Ellis, John 8. Ledingham, John Stocker, 
David Moss and Daniel Muir are the directors. 





POSSIBILITIES OF GRAPHITE. 


While graphite is demonstrably and increasingly a 
necessity wherever machinery is used it will be a reve- 
lation to many that its importance has long warranted 
a publication devoted exclusively to ‘‘the purpose of 
establishing a better understanding in regard to the 
different forms of graphite and their respective uses,’’ 
as in the initial page announcement of the publication 
Graphite, issued for more than half a decade by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. The publication is by no means 
devoted altogether to exploitation of the Dixon com- 
pany’s products—graphite, belt dressing, stove polish, 
leather preservatives, pipe joint compound, cup greases, 
carpenters’ pencils and others that have made the name 
Dixon the standard for such products—but contains 
much that is of valuable educational interest to the 
advanced mechanician and even to the layman. The 
July issue of Graphite contains, for instance, among 
other timely papers, articles from authorities on ‘‘A 
Practical Word on Air Brake Lubrication,’’ ‘‘ Prevent- 
ing of Corrosion of Steam Machinery,’’ ‘‘ The Proper Care 
of Chains,’’ ‘‘Oiling Improvements,’’ ‘‘ Bottom Poured 
Crucibles’’ and others of direct and keen interest to 
owners of machinery and power plants. Other short 
articles, written in the style of ‘‘popular mechanics,’’ 
vill attract readers generally and are of unusual educa- 
tional value. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, a continuous 
ininer and manufacturer since 1827 of graphite, plum- 
iago, black lead and crucibles, and* manufacturer and 
Jistributer of the byproducts of the first three, publishes 
(raphite with an evident desire to enlighten those inter- 

ted in its output, but as all the constituents of this are 

neededly of the highest, standard grade its frank pur- 
pose is not only warranted but commendable on the 
ound of a publie service. The publication may be had 
»on application to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 





fhe Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
io, announces the sale to C. L. Ritter of its white- 
‘ood plant and equipment, together with 28,000 hard- 
d trees in which, however, is included none of the 
pany’s poplar. The Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
| .y will retain possession of the plant until January 1, 
10, and will also retain possession of the lumber yard 


ai Doran until August 1, 1910. 


ALONG CALIFORNIA’S COAST. 


Keen Competition for Orders Due to Overproduc- 
tion — Redwood Company Building Ferry- 
Boat—Big Shipment of Ties for Mexico. 


San Francisco, July 17.—The general feeling in the 
trade is optimistic. Much lumber is going into local 
consumption and the busy season in the interior soon 
will be at hand. Competition is very keen for such 
business as offers. Prices are not advancing and the 
organizations of lumbermen seem to be unable to agree 
upon a plan to relieve the situation. Milling operations 
are on the increase all over the Coast. Redwood mills 
are shipping about 30,000,000 feet a month and Grays 
harbor mills are running again. 

San Francisco building operations for June showed 
a valuation of $1,398,446, making the total since April 
1906, more than $137,000,000. Oakland’s building per- 
mits for June had a valuation of $567,352, making the 
aggregate for the fiscal year ended June 30, $5,941,437. 

Many of the permits now being issued are for build- 
ing of the middle classes, including brick hotels and 
apartment houses and business houses of an average of 
four or five stories. There is a great deal of activity in 
frame structures such as flats and apartment houses out- 
side the fire limits; which means that more wood is 
going into buildings to the benefit of the lumber dealers. 

Lumber chartering remained quiet, but during the 
week two small vessels were taken from the west coast 
of South America. One is to go from Puget sound to 
Valparaiso at 38s. 9d. and the other from Grays harbor 
or Willapa to Callao at 40s. In steamers a vessel has 
been chartered for later loading, Puget sound to the 
Tyne at 60s. 

Bowring & Co, have chartered the Japanese steamer 
Yawata Maru for lumber from Puget sound to Nanking. 
It will be the first vapanese steamer to come to the 
sound for a full cargo of lumber, and will first bring 
a cargo of Japanese oak logs from Holkaido to the 
Columbia river. About 2,500,0U0 feet of fir lumber will 
be taken on at Eagle harbor in Puget sound, and the 
full value of the cargo will reach about $55,000. 

Coastwise lumber freight business is dull with rates 
on a very unprofitable basis. The steam schooner 
Gualala has been chartered by the Mattole Lumber Com- 
pany, which this season will handle the apple crop of 
southern Humboldt county, transporting the fruit to 
this city. 

The Bendixsen Shipbuilding Company soon will begin 
at Eureka the construction of a bay ferry boat for the 
Vance Redwood Lumber Company. It will be 100 feet 
long with a 30-foot beam, and a capacity of 350 pas- 
sengers. 

The bark Lord Templetown is loading redwood lumber 
at Dolbeer & Carson’s lumber wharf on Humboldt bay 
for Australia. Other mills in the Redwood association 
will contribute to the cargo. 

The Truckee Lumber Company has been making sur- 
veys for a saw mill to be erected at Oroville, to replace 
the plant at Truckee which is to be abandoned owing 
to the exhausting of the timber at the latter place. The 
plans call for a large saw mill, and box, sash and door 
factories. The logs will be hauled from the mountains 
by rail to the proposed plant. A great deal of white 
pine will be worked up into lumber and box shooks. 

Miles Standish, of the Standish-Hickey Company, says 
that things have quieted down somewhat in the timber 
buying business in California, but there are occasional 
inquiries. 

The Central Redwood Company, of this city, has some 
good inquiries for timber lands and has made several 
sales lately. 

What Lumbermen Are Doing. 

Edgar Simpson, mill manager for the Simpson Lumber 
Company of North Bend, Ore., is in the city visiting 
the local office of this large concern. L. J. Simpson 
of the same company also is expected soon. 

Alexander MacDonald, of Albion, Cal., is a guest at 
the St. Francis this week. He is manager of the red- 
wood mill at Albion which was bought by the Harriman 
interests more than a year ago. Large quantities of 
redwood ties and railroad timbers are cut at the plant 
for use in the construction of the Harriman railroad 
lines in Mexico. 

Mr. Wilson, of the Bayside Lumber Company’s San 
Francisco office, is visiting in Pennsylvania. 

Among the visiting lumbermen in the city are: J. N. 
Duerney, of Igerna; Owen Hubbard, of San Jose; J. F. 
Parker, of Petaluma, and G. D. Oliver, of Hobart Mills, 
Nev. 

PAPA 


FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Disco, Cau, July 16.—Articles of incorporation 
were filed yesterday by the San Diego & Cuyamaca Rail- 
way Company, with a capitalization of $1,500,000. The 
company is to operate a railroad line running from San 
Diego to Foster, a distance of twenty-six miles, and it 
takes over the line of the San Diego, Cuyamaca & 
Eastern. 

The steam schooner Marshfield has brought down 4,500 
6x6 redwood ties from Needle Rock, consigned to the 
Russ Lumber & Mill Company, to be used, however, for 
sidetracking purposes on the first division of the San 
Diego & Arizona railroad, now under construction. The 
Marshfield brought also several hundred thousand feet 
of pine lumber for the Russ company. 

Other arrivals incfude the steam schooner Fulton, with 
375,000 feet of pine from Caspar, for the Russ company. 
The steam schooner Winnebago brought a cargo of 
poles from Tacoma for the same concern. 
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Clear Lake 
Lumber Company 


MIXED CARS RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 
SIDING 
FINISH 
High Grade Fir 


Our customers will meet us at the Hoo-Hoo House, A. Y. P. Exposition 
MILL AND OFFICE 


Clear Lake, Wash. 

















"Pacific Coast Lumber 


CALIFORNIA WHITE 
AND SUGAR PINE. 


REDWOOD LUMBER & SHINGLES 
MONTANA AND WESTERN PINE 


FIR AND SPRUCE OUR SPECIALTY. 
FACTORY LUMBER, 


Get Our Prices. 





















W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 





GENERAL OFFICES 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
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California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MILL Co. | 


SUMMIT 


- Manufacturers and Wholesalers « 
Eastern Representative, L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago, 














UPRIGHT RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Perfectly manufactured and carefully graded 
Our customers insist on our shingles. The 
must be good— Every one guaranteed. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER CO. 


Eastern Office, Western Office, 
DES MOINES, IA. SEATTLE, WASH. 
310-311 Equitable Bldg. 823-4 White Bldg. 
Your Inquiries and Orders Solicited. 









MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 20.—Building is very heavy and 
there appears to be no indication of a letup. In con- 
sequence there is a demand for interior finish and mill- 
work, and sash and door houses are full of special work. 

Hardwood trade generally is somewhat quiet this week. 
But despite the seasonable quiet it is obvious that the 
trend is upward and local dealers look for a lively fall 
trade. 

Rain has hindered logging operations and in conse- 
quence production is heavily curtailed. Mill stocks are 
reported low and broken and many mills are turning 
back orders that only recently they were only too glad 
to take. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says July sales are more than satisfactory 
and he predicts big demand in September. 

W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber 
Company, reports that his sales have held up surprisingly 
this month. He looks for a quiet August and then a 
deluge of orders. 

Joseph Hafner, head of the lumber department of the 
Hafner Manufacturing Company, and his little son, were 
seriously injured one evening this week. While driving 
in a storm buggy the rig was struck by an automobile 
and Mr. Hafner and his son were hurled to the pavement. 
On being taken home it was discovered that they had 
suffered severe cuts and bruises besides a severe nervous 
shock. - 

F. G. Hanley, the cypress man, has moved his office to 
che twelfth floor of the Wright building. 

Paul Davidson, formerly secretary of the Lumbermens’ 
club, has taken charge of the hardwood department of 
the Brewer-Laidley Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Syndicate Trust building. 

George W. Allport, president of the Allport Land & 
Lumber Company, and of the Varner Land & Lumber 
Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., was a St. Louis visitor 
this week. He reports a steady improvement in condi- 
tions and is looking forward to a lively season. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, states that July 
shipments will exceed expectations. The first half of the 
year was a pleasant surprise, and judging from the man- 
ner in which the second half has started out the year 
will average as well or better. 

The Drake-Conger Lumber Company has made a re- 
markable record for a new concern, having soid something 
like 5,000,000 feet of hardwoods within a month. 

Henry Quellmalz, president of the Quellmalz Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, reports that his business, 
which is largely in wagon stock, is increasing steadily 
and has attained a satisfactory volume. The price tone 
also is better, he says. ; 

J. L. Scheve, of the Krebs & Scheve Lumber Company, 
has demonstrated to his own and to some of his friends’ 
satisfaction another use for the osage orange wood of 
Texas. This is a light, tough wood that is used for 
wagon spokes to a considerable extent, also for police 
elubs. This week Mr. Scheve had two pieces of this 
wood turned into walking sticks, polished and mounted 
with handsome handles. The effect is most pleasing, and 
Mr. Scheve has more applications for these canes than 
he can handle. 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, says 
there is an increasing demand for factory and tank stock, 
with a tendency toward better prices. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, finds trade a little quiet just now but indications 
are favorable for a big fall trade. 

Secretary J. B. Kessler, of the Lumbermens’ club, is 
taking a well earned vacation this week. 

Charley Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company, is back from a vacation trip to the Atlantic 
coast. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 21.—Announcement is made 
that George H. Adams, formerly of Pine Bluff, but now 
of Helena, Ark., has become half owner of the milling 
and other interests of the Clements-Stevens Lumber 
Company, of this city. The company operates two large 
hardwood mills in Arkansas and owns about 10,000,000 
feet of hardwood timber. Reorganization of the com- 
pany is to be effected at an early date. Mr. Adams is 
a newspaper owner and publisher. 

The Wabash Screen Door Company, whose plant was 
damaged by fire, has awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of a factory building three stories high, with base- 
ment. The estimated cost is $35,000 and work is to 
begin at an early date. 

C. C. Crew, who has had considerable experience with 
the manufacture of wooden pipe for use in laying 
water mains in smaller towns, is looking over the local 
field with a view to starting an enterprise of this 
character. He says there are only two factories of the 
kind, one in Michigan and the other in New York, and 
that they are too far away from the timber supply. 
They both sell in the South and West and Mr. Crew 
believes it will be profitable to locate a plant in Mem- 
phis which is close to the supply of timber and whose 
location is advantageous for the distribution of the 
products of such a plant throughout the South, Southwest 
and Southeast. 














The planing mill department of the Louisville & Nash- 


HAPPENINGS OF A WEEK IN THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


Building Lines Active—Railroads Begin to Buy—Twenty Thousand Acres of Timbeland Changes 
Hands—Railroad Development in North Carolina—Changes in Personnel of Sales Force. 
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ville shops at Decatur, Ala., has begun work on the 
material for 300 box cars that are to be built for the 
company at that point. 

V. W. Long, buyer for the Marbury Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., states that the 
railroad companies are beginning to enter the market in 
that state for lumber and timber and he takes this as 
an exceptionally favorable sign. He reports, too, that 
there is a more general demand for all kinds of lumber 
from other sources. 

The plant of the J. L. Jeffries Lumber Company, 
Clarendon, Ark., and the mill of the National Wooden- 
ware & Cooperage Company, at the same point, are pre- 
paring to resume operation on full time. Neither has 
been running at full capacity for several months. Two 
hundred persons will be given steady employment. 

The Standard Stave & Hoop Company will proceed 
at once with the erection at Cotton Plant, Ark., of an 
uptodate plant which will employ about fifty persons. 
The capital stock is $35,000. B. G. Ohmit, of Penn- 
sylvania, is president and principal owner. This is the 
second woodworking industry for Cotton Plant within 
sixty days. 

J. I. Jacocks, who is employed in the offices of the 
J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, had a narrow escape 
from death recently when the big touring car in which 
he and a companion were riding skidded while crossing 
one of the bayou bridges, knocked down the railing and 
plunged into the bayou twenty feet below. Both of them 
fell in the water under the car and, strange to record, 
both escaped with minor injuries, 

It was the intention of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Com- 
pany to close its big mill at Charleston, Miss., July 1, 
but it discovered that it would be necessary to partly 
continue operations in order to clean up its logs at 
that point. The machinery, however, stopped on July 
15. The company does not propose to resume operation 
until there is material improvement in the demand for 
hardwood lumber and until there is more profit in cutting 
timber and placing it on the market. 

The Mt. Olive Stave Company is putting in a large 
mill near Mobley, Ark., and owners of white oak timber 
in that section are rapidly getting out bolts to be de- 
livered to the plant as soon as it is ready for operation. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 22.—Lumber dealers report 
an increase in business and a steady flow of inquiries. 
Orders for hardwood flooring and planing mill stock 
have come in briskly. There is a decided activity, too, 
in rough lumber. Scarcity of dry stock, however, has 
made it somewhat difficult to fill all orders promptly. 
Saw mills and local box factories are, in several in- 
stances, running at capacity. Owing to the long con- 
tinued high waters, concerns operating mills in the coun- 
try have been enabled to receive heavy shipments by 
river. One firm has on the way about one and a half 
million feet of stock from up the Cumberland. 

Quartered oak in all grades and thicknesses continues 
active locally. Upper grades of poplar and plain oak 
are in call. Demand for hickory and ash is dull. 

Bucket manufacturers report business rather dull, but 
August will witness the beginning ‘of the busy season 
with them and good orders are being filed for future 
shipments. The Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company, 
an extensive maker of this class of goods, recently has 
been increasing the capacity of its plant in order to meet 
growing demands. 

Business is quiet with the stave men, what demand 
there is being for pickle and kraut barrels. 

Lytle & Ralston have erected a large mill in northern 
Alabama where they are manufacturing quartered oak. 

Business is brisk with the hardwood flooring dealers. 

Local mantle factories are being operated on full time. 

Norvell & Wallace are the only firm reported so far 
as having received settlement of the claims under the 
2-cent refund from the railroads. 

An effort is being made to resurrect the Nashville 
lumbermen’s baseball team of last year. Captain Rufus 
Wolfe is hopeful of getting his men together, in which 
case he will take a trip to St. Louis for the purpose of 
trying issues with the lumbermen’s team of that city. 

The Nashville Builders’ Exchange is to have a new 
home. The entire third floor of the Noel block, in the 
heart of the retail business section, is being remodeled 
for its use. The Exchange will not move from its 
quarters in the Stahlman building before next January. 

The timbered area in Tennessee is estimated on official 
authority to be 15,000,000 acres. The original timbered 
area of the state is placed at 24,000,000 acres. The 
percentage of the Tennessee land originally wooded was 
90 percent. The present timbered area is 56 percent. 
The total lumber output of Tennessee for 1907, the last 
year for which statistics are to be had, was nearly one 
billion feet. Over twenty billion eubie feet are cut from 
the forests every year. Statistics show that the forests 
are being cut much more rapidly than they are growing. 

C. G. Finney, one of the pioneer furniture manufac- 
turers of Nashville, has severed his connection with the 
Greenfield-Talbot-Finney-Battle Company, of which com- 
pany he was the organizer in 1898, and will head a new 
firm with new capital. The new concern will be pre- 
pared, Mr. Finney says, to handle almost anything in the 
furniture line. Harry Parker succeeds Mr. Finney as 
treasurer and general manager of the old company. , 
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The Greenfield-Talbot-Finney-Battle Company has 
amended its charter, changing the name to the Green- 
field-Talbot Furniture Company and has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $35,000 preferred and from 
#125,000 to $215,000 common stock. The company con- 
templates improving facilities. 

The traffic bureau committee of the Nashville Board 
of Trade has prepared its maiden report. Some time ago 
it was deemed that a traffic bureau was desirable. A 
‘committee was named with Charles 8. Martin as chair- 
man to investigate the matter. Visits were made to 
‘ther cities for this purpose and much valuable informa- 
tion thus acquired. 

The Portland Egg Case Company, of Portland, Ind., 
as secured a long term lease on well located property 
in this city and will erect thereon a large factory to 
re ready October 1 for the manufacture of egg cases. 
fhirty or forty people will be employed. A. P. Rice 
vill be the local manager and A. W. MeFarland manager 
f the mechanical department. 

Local jobbers and others interested have been given 
‘nother setback regarding mileage. Some time ago the 
railroads in this section were petitioned to so change 
their method of handling mileage tickets as to enable 
iraveling salesmen to use scrip on the trains instead 
f exchanging it for tickets. The Tennessee Central 
railroad has declared it will be impracticable to grant 
this request. The present system is declared preferable 
to secure accuracy, 

John B. Ransom and family will leave August 1 for 
Nova Scotia, to join a Nashville colony at Cape Forchu. 
John Love and his family have been there since July 1 
ind will probably remain until September 1. 

Louis Frank, of the Southern Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, has returned from an eastern business trip. 

W. J. Cude, president of the lumber company that 
hears his name, is confined at home with a bruised foot. 
One of his fine saddle horses fell on him. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., July 21.—Vansant, Kitchen & Co.’s 
hand mill plant has resumed operations after being closed 
for two weeks to make repairs. This is one of the larg- 
est band mills in this section and had been an exclusive 
poplar mill until within a few months it was equipped 
for cutting oak timbers as long as forty feet. The com- 
pany is making a specialty of construction oak, espe- 
cially of the longer lengths. It reperts business improv- 
ing and is loading out considerable stock. Several million 
feet of very fine poplar lumber is im stock. 

W. J. Fell shipped the first car from his new factory 
last week. 

The Hermann Lumber Company, of this city, bought 
about 1,200 acres of timber land along the Rockeastle, 
which will be floated down the river into the Big Sandy 
at Whitehouse. This company owns several tracts of tim- 
her lands in eastern Kentucky and is a large operator, 
floating all its timber to this point, where it is yarded. 
Some of it is shipped to the lumber markets, but the 
greater part goes to the box and furniture trade. 

The Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Company has closed its 
mill indefinitely. Giles Wright, of the company, is on a 
business trip to Chicago and through the West, and will 
he away about two weeks. 

The Licking River Lumber Company has secured a 
site in Huntington, W. Va., upon which is being, erected 
a large flooring plant, to be equipped with the latest 
und most modern machinery that can be secured. 

The Licking company operates band mills at Paints- 
ville and Farmers, Ky. These mills are of great ca- 
pacity, and the company owns much valuable timber on 
the upper waters of the Big Sandy and throughout the 
mountain counties of eastern Kentucky. The lumber 
to be used in the flooring mill will be cut in the Kentucky 
hills. 

The plant, when in operation, will employ more than 
sixty men, and have offices in Huntington, to which place 
ultimately the principal offices of the concern will be 
removed. This company will make an especial effort to 
furnish local builders and contractors, but will also 
execute heavy contracts for Pittsburg, Philadelphia and 
other metropolitan construction firms. The Farmers and 
Paintsville mills of the company will be enlarged so as 
o meet the added demands which the Huntington floor- 
ing manufactory will make upon the resources of the 
company. This will he the only plant in this state de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of this grade of 
lumber, 


‘he Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, - 


has consummated one of the largest timber deals ever 
closed in this section, in which it sold to C. L. Ritter, of 
lluntington, W. Va., and associates 20,000 acres of tim- 
her land located in Buchanan and Tazewell counties, 
\\est Virginia. It not only disposed of the timber lands 

also all its machinery, such as saw mill, planing 
|, timber rights and tram roads, the consideration 
ug $500,000. Out of thirty-one timber tracts in Bu- 
nan county, all of which are of great value, the com- 
y bought twenty-nine, and there is a stipulation in 
h deed of conveyance that binds it to build a standard 
se road through the tracts as it cuts out and manu- 
tures the timber. The company will begin at once 
struction on a railroad from Doran, Tazewell county, 
Whitewood, Buchanan county, a distance of fourteen 
es, and connect with the Yellow Poplar road at that 
piece, This tract contains valuable veins of coal, which 
als. will be developed as soon as the railroad is com- 
pled. It is understood that the Virginian, the late 
li. Hf. Rogers’ road, has surveyed and bought rights of 
through this territory and construction of this pro- 
pos extension’ would give the counties of Dickinson, 
Tus well and Buehanan three railroads for the develop- 
ment*of the rich mineral and timber lands within the 
iities mentioned. 
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The Alva Sanders Hub & Spoke Factory is completed 
and will be put in operation this week. The machinery 
used in this plant is modern in every particular and the 
success of the undertaking is assured. 

J. H. P. Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber Company, 
is spending a few days in this city this week after an 
extended trip through the North and East in the interests 
of his company. 

B. F. Seearey, of Whistler & Scearcy, Ironton, Ohio, 
was a business caller enroute to the firm’s mill at 
— which has reopened after a shutdown of several 
weeks. 

William Eckman, of the Licking River Lumber Com- 
pany, manager of the company’s plant at Farmers, spent 
a few days at the company’s office in this city this week. 
The company has put the mill in operation again. The 
supply of logs will enable it to run regularly until the 
first of the year. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., July 21.—A number of new rail- 
roads are projected for this state, some of them will 
open up excellent timber sections, now so far from any 
railroad that they cannot be touched. The one that will 
open up the greatest timber territory is that from the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in Virginia, up Jackson River valley 
to Monterey, then down the east side of the South 
Branch of the Potomac via Franklin, Petersburg and 
Maysville, W. Va., to Keyser, W. Va., on the Baltimore 
& Ohio road. The road would traverse Pendleton, Grant, 
Hardy and Mineral counties, West Virginia, and Bath 
and Highland counties, Virginia, and the distance about 
160 miles. The projectors have estimated the cost at 
$35,000 a mile and will ask no subscriptions from the 
counties. Pendleton, Hardy and Grant counties have but 
a few miles of railroad within their borders and have 
much timber, 

Small tracts of timber will be reached by the building 
of the projected railroad from Charleston, W. Va., via 
the Roane county oil fields, to Parkersburg, a distance 
of about sixty miles, the road, however, is really for 
the purpose of reaching those great oil fields now not 
touched by a railroad. The outlet would be Charleston. 

The breaking of the boom in the Guyandotte river a 
few miles from Huntington, where it empties into the 
Ohio, swept about 60,000 logs into the Ohio and caused 
considerable loss to the Guyandotte Boom Company and 
Crane & Co., owners of the timber. The former esti- 
mates its loss at $5,000 and the latter $10,000. There 
was a second rise in the river, and as extra precautions 
had been taken for the first one it was believed the 
second would do no damage, the gorge that had formed 
changed the current, and an area of about 500 square 
yards was torn out of the river’s bank, causing the gorge 
to shift. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., July 21.—This section, as well 
as reports from other sections, show a decided improve- 
ment and all signs point to increased activity from 
this on. 

James Madison Jackson, with the Everglades Cypress 
Lumber Company, this city, is in the East. A letter 
from him states that he found the cypress trade better 
than it had been for two years, especially in Richmond, 
Va., Baltimore and Washington. In New York the trade 
was brisk, but competition very sharp. To back this 
letter up were enclosed orders enough to keep the firm 
busy for a few days at least. 

Kk. M. Bonner, with the Crescent Lumber Company, 
Marietta, reports a good increase over last week, espe- 
cially in better grades; lower grades are very slow, but 
are looking better, and he predicts a heavy trade in all 
lines this fall. 

The Ohio Valley Bending Company, this city, was 
granted a charter Saturday to operate a branch of its 
business at Moline, Ill., under the name of the Moline 
Pole & Shaft Company. The incorporators of the new 
company are John M. Crawford, A. B. White, D. A. 
Beatty, J. B. Finley and G. H. Carver, all of this city, 
with a paid up capital of $112,000. This is one of the 
prosperous concerns of this section and the branch was 
fownd necessary on account of the increasing business 
in all sections of the country. 

The local retail trade is very active. Houses and 
improvements are being erected and made in all sections 
of the city and suburbs. One of the local mills, through 
its retail department, is now carrying contracts for the 
material for thirty-nine houses in and around this city, 
while the others seem to have fully their share of the 
work. 

J. C. West, with the Midland Lumber Company, this 
city, is home from a trip including Columbus, Cleveland, 
Youngstown and Pittsburg. He is of the opinion that 
the tide has turned in the right direction and that the 
trade will soon be well on the road to a normal condi- 
tion. He found the better lines of hardwoods in good 
demand, with a slight inerease in inquiries concerning 
lower grades. He found competition very sharp be- 
tween the soft pifie of the North and West Virginia chest- 
nut, which is used by the box manufacturers. 

George P. Morgan, with the Mercereau Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, returned Saturday from an extended trip 
through Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, and is very well 
satisfied with the condition of things throughout that 
section. He seeured a nice line of orders, and is much 
pleased with the increased number of inquiries coming in 
coneerning all sections. 

C. H. Holden, with the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Com- 
pany, Clarksburg, W. Va., is home for a few days this 
week, after a long trip covering the business centers of 
the East and middle West. Mr. Holden says that he is 
satisfied that business is on the increase that will show 
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E. Solicit Your Inquiries 
on our specialties— 


Dimension 
Boards 


Shiplap 
Flooring 
and Finish. 


A .arge and well assorted stock enables 
us to make prompt shipment on all orders. 


MYERS LUMBER CO. 


South Prairie, Wash. 











# 7 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 


H. B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Flooring, 
=| ke Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish. 
Long Timbers, Joists, 


Dimansion, etc. Shingles. 





WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





{ LONG and 


a . oa 
setectep Fir Timbers 


on SHORT Notice 
ALSO 
GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Address, 
Covington Lumber Co. 
Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. : 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 











Western Pine Lumber 


In all forms for Yard Trade. 
Steam Kiln Dried Factory Plank. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 








FIR - SPRUCE - CEDAR 


@PECIAL STOCKS OF 


FACTORY LUMBER 
P. C. LEONARD LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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We SEATTLE, WASH. ~aae | 

















RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 





FIR and SPRUCE Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS 





Yard oy in 
traight or 
mixed cars. | SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


610-13 American Bank Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER—SHINGLES—TIMBER LANDS 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Buckeye Brands, Manufactured in Washington 
Canadian Brands, Manufactured in British Columbia 


TIMBER LANDS—Wirte for pamphlet, "The Facts About Pacific Coast 
Timber," if interested. 


MENZ | Meet Your Friends at the Fountain, and FORESTRY 








See How Nature Does It!” 
EXHIBIT Alaska ea Bul LDING 














For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING || 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%4x3, 1x4 and 1%x4, also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
TRAUMA EA 





WILL MEET RELIABLE COMPETITION 


We guarantee our grades 
to be as good as the best 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Cedar Shingles 
Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 
Mills: Renton, Wash. 


BONDS - FOSTER LUMBER CO. 


Lumber Exchange, SEATLE, WASH. 


WeAre Ready 


TO SHIP PROMPTLY 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


NELSON LUMBER COMPANY 
862-3-4 Empire Building 
Mills at Tacoma, Wash. SEATTLE, U.S. A. 





































HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





a decided improvement within the next few months. 
John W. Romine and Will Bryan, with the J. W. 
Romine Lumber Company, this city, are home from trips 
through Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Indiana. They 
found business improved in the better grades of hard- 
woods, with a slight change for the better in the lower 
grades. 
~ W. W. Watterson, with the Radeker Lumber Company, 
this city, is home from his usual monthly trip visiting 
the trade along the lakes. He is pleased with the outlook 
along all lines and believes things are steadily on the 
increase in the lumber business. 
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KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 21.—The idea of having the 
Louisville Hardwood Club meet every other week did 
not prove popular. The club will resume holding its 
dinner every Monday. The club has announced for the 
benefit of visitors that its latchstring is on the outside. 
It was the opinion of a majority of the members that 
the tone of the hardwood situation was encouraging. 
Secretary Claude Sears said today that it was decided 
that the Hardwood Club was important enough to require 
the services of a publicity committee to disseminate news 
to the trade press, and action in this regard may be 
taken at the next meeting. 

T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Company, 
has announced that his company has bought the Dick- 
son Lumber Company, of Dickson, Tenn. The company 
has been a buying agency for a good many lumber firms 
and has established a big business in Tennessee. John 
M. Smith is president, C. S. Faulkner and J. 8. Sugg vice 
presidents, J. B. Sugg secretary, and G. C. MeMurry 
treasurer. The organization of the company will be main- 
tained and the local company will use it as its southern 
branch and at the same time as its buying agent. 

J. E: Davis, who manages the mill of the Edward L. 
Davis Lumber Company at Glasgow, was in this city 
conferring with the local members of the company. 
Mr. Davis said that almost continual rains for the last 
few months have put the roads in the interior of the 
state into such a poor condition that practically no lum- 
ber can be moved. The weather has settled down, how- 
ever, and he said that if it continues to be dry for a 
few weeks the handling of lumber will be facilitated 
greatly thereby. Claude Sears, of the company, said 
that business was fair. 

Clarence R. Mengel, president of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, has reached Mexico City. Before sailing 
he gave out an interview, which was published in New 
York papers, explaining the object of his visit, and in 
the course of which he stated that certain parts of 
Mexico are rich in the finest mahogany forests known 
to commerce. 

The Columbia Trust Company, has sold 150 feet of 
land at Fourteenth and Oak streets to the Tischendorf- 
Chreste Lumber Company for $8,818. It will move its 
office and yard to that place from Eighteenth and Mag- 
nolia streets. A handsome office structure will be built. 

Alfred Struck, of the A. N. Struck Lumber Company, 
has been elected a member of the advisory board of the 
Bureau of Industries, which has for its object the secur- 
ing of industries for Louisville. His firm, which also 
does a general contracting business, has been awarded 
the contract for the construction of a concrete coagu- 
lating basin for the Louisville Water Company to cost 
$100,000. 

Owing to the scarcity of hickory timber in this sec- 
tion, it is likely that the plant of the I. F. Force Handle 
Company, which was destroyed by fire recently, will be 
moved to some point in Tennessee closer to the base of 
supplies. 

Jhe Traffic & Transportation Club, which has many 
active members among the Hardwood Club, is planning 
to secure permanent headquarters. 

J. B. Brasher, a prominent coal and lumberman of 
Madisonville, has sold 3,000 acres of coal and timber 
land in Hopkins and adjoining counties to local and east- 
ern capitalists for $250,000. The purchasers will operate 
it both for its timber and coal. 

Ed Shippen, of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, 
is at New Amsterdam, on the Ohio river. Harry Gates, 
another member of the firm, is at Ford, Ky., where one 
of the mills of the company is located. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, July 21.—While the lumber trade in 
Columbus and central Ohio is held in check by the mid- 
summer period and the inventories of retailers, still the 
dullness is not so marked as in many other years. Many 
manufacturers and jobbers report orders better and 
prospects good. 

Several changes have been made in the sales force 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company. J. W. Mayhew, 
manager of sales, who retired eight or ten months ago 
because of ill health, is again in charge of the sales 
department. Mr. Mayhew spent several months working 
at the various mills of the company in the southern states 
and has now recovered his health. R. L. Gilliam, who 
was in charge of the department during the absence of 
Mr. Mayhew, has taken his family for a month’s auto- 
mobile vacation trip through Canada. F. B. Pryor, who 
was an assistant in the Columbus office, has been placed 
in charge of the sales department at Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds W. H. Matthias, who will be sales manager in 
Indiana. Mr. Mayhew reports a strong demand for the 
better grades of poplar and oak. The demand for the 
lower grades of hardwoods, especially poplar and oak, 
is fair. 

W. M. Ritter, head of the foregoing company, will 
leave in a month for a trip to Europe. He will visit the 
branches at Liverpool and London, England. 

M. J. Bergin, president of the M. J. Bergin Lumber 


Company, reports an advance in yellow pine prices. He 
does not look for a great improvement in the retail trade 
until fall. 

The Crosby & Beckly Lumber Company, which sold its 
yards to the J. J. Snyder Lumber Company, will not 
close out its business in Columbus for several months. 

W. L. Whitaker reports a better market in many lines 
of lumber, especially in yellow pine: lower grades of 
hardwoods weak, but higher grades in better demand. 

C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 
lin & Hoffman Lumber Company, reports improved busi- 
ness. 

H. C. VanBuskirk, sales manager for the General Lum- 
ber Company, is making an inspection of the mills of 
the company at Ashland, Ky. H. W. Putnam, president 
of this company, reports the market quiet. 

The Rood Lumber Company is running its large box 
factory on Buttles avenue full time. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, reports better demand for oak, poplar and cypress. 
Orders: are becoming larger and prompt shipments made. 
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FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 21.—Manufacturers and re 
tailers of this section have suffered losses through heavy 
rains. Several thousand valuable logs along Green and 
Pond river were washed away by the flood and several 
saw mills and handle factories had to close for several 
days. The farmers between Owensboro, Ky., and Cairo, 
Ill., report heavy losses in crops and live stock. In some 
sections the corn and tobacco crops are almost entirely 
ruined. The big stave company at English was a heavy 
loser, and as a result may move its plant to some other 
point. 

Hardwood manufacturers report a slight improvement 
in business. Most of the mills continue to run on full 
time. Prices remain firm and inquiries are increasing. 
Yellow pine is steady and stocks low in some sections. 
Prices show an upward tendency. Sashes and doors, 
lathe and shingles and planed stock are more in demand 
than this time last month, and July promises to be one 
of the most active months of the whole year. 


Of Personal Interest. 


The following local furniture manufacturers have returned 
from Chicago, where they attended the furniture exposition : 
Eli D. Miller, of Eli D. Miller & Co., folding bed manufac- 
turers; Edward Ploeger, of the Bosse Furniture Company 
and the Henderson Desk Company; Henry J. Rusche, of the 
Specialty Furniture Company; Gus Nonweiler, of the Evans- 
ville Furniture Company; John Heyns, of the Heyns Furni- 
ture Company and the Evansville Dimension Company ; 
George Ford, of the Evansville Book Case & Table Com- 
pany, and H. H. Schu, of the Crescent Furniture Company 
and the United States Furniture Company. 

A. C. Karges, of the Evansville Sash & Door Company, 
will leave July 26 for Camp Algonic, Mich., for a week in 
—. He will be accompanied by his wife and a party of 
riends. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Company, 
says the demand for lumber is increasing. He is looking 
for a good fall trade. 

Otto Schuttler, of the Globe Handle Company, reports the 
handle trade quiet, for the reason that many manufacturers 
and dealers are either taking inventories or on their annual 
vacations. 

B. F. Von Behren, of the Von Behren Manufacturing 
Company, has returned from Morehouse, Mo., where the 
supply house of his re a is located. 

Elmer Lubring and W. H. Bultman, of the Woflin-Luhring 
Lumber Company, are back from trips on the road. 

W. H. McCurdy, president of the Hercules Buggy Com- 
pany, has gone to Manitou Springs, Colo., for the rest of 
the summer with his family. Mr. McCurdy was recently 
elected president of the Evansville Railways Company. 

Capt. J. H. Moeller, of J. H. Mceller & Co., of Mount 
Vernon, lumber and stave manufacturers, was in this city 
this week on business. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirrLe Rock, Ark., July 20.—Mills are resuming 
operation throughout the state. The St. Mary’s Wood- 
stock Company, of Prescott, is preparing to resume full 
operation. At Clarendon the National Cooperage & 
Woodenware Company and the Jeffries plant are reopen- 
ing, after a shut down of several months. 

The market is improving, especially in hardwoods and 
pine. Railroad construction work is active and in- 
quiries for large orders are being made, both by trunk 
and subordinate lines. New lines are being pushed with 
unusual activity. Altogether the outlook is better than 
for several months. 

The work of building the state capitol has been re- 
sumed. Progress in building was held back for two 
years through litigation. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 21.—The condition of thie 
lumber trade in east Tennessee is healthy. Prices are 
a dollar or two stronger on poplar. Oak, red and white 
in quartered and plain stock, is shipped in quantity. 
Small lots of chestnut and walnut are being sold, the 
last in the export trade altogether. A better price pre 
vails on pine. Trade in sash, doors and house building 
material is good. Last month’s record showed Chatta 
nooga to be one of two southern cities with the largest 
percentage of increase in building as compared wit! 
1908. 

Charlie Willingham has returned from Jacksonville 
Fla., where he secured a large contract to furnish the 
lumber for a 10-story hotel. The contract amounts to 
$25,000 and consists of material for the doors, windows 
ete. It will be worked up by the Willingham Lumbe! 
Company and shipped to Jacksonville ready for use. Th 
finishing will be of mahoganized red birch. 

O. B. Andrews, manager and secretary of the Acm 
Box Company, of this city, accompanied by his wife, is 
on a vacation to the Pacific coast. 

R. G. Peters, head of the Peters Salt & Lumber Com 
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any, of Manistee, Mich., is in the Southeast on a tour 
f inspection of his properties, which include 9,000 acres 

f land in Chattanooga, Walker and Whitfield counties. 

The friends of Samuel Sells, of Johnson City, a well 
known lumberman, are urging him to run for Congress in 
ihe first Tennessee district against Walter P. Brownlow, 
‘he present incumbent. Mr. Sells in his race for a seat 
n the state senate, made a strong fight against Joseph 
\. Wilson, whom he defeated. 

The Williams & Voris Lumber Company, of this city, 
:eports an improved condition in trade on oak and other 
hardwoods. This company is operating a local band mill 
and also is making switch ties. 

The Holston Valley railroad, an important line running 
wnety miles out of Bristol to Big Creek and the Hol- 
‘on mountains, will not be discontinued August 1, as 
was recently announced. Robert Wiley, of the Morton- 
\Villey-Lewis Lumber Company, which owns the road, 
states that the government was notified to relieve it of 
the contract to carry the United States mail but since 
then it decided to continue operation. The company has 
cut out its timber holdings in Sullivan county and has 
shipped more than 20,000 cars of lumber from its Bristol 
mills during the fourteen years in operation in that 
distriet. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, TENN., July 21.—There is considerable activ- 
ity in the lumber industry in this section. Prices are 
holding up well and it is believed that the regular mid- 
summer dullness has passed. 

A syndicate headed by C. L. Ritter, who is connected 
with the Tug River Lumber Company and the Rockcastle 
Lumber Company, of this city, has just bought, at a 
consideration of several hundred thousand dollars, all the 
whitewood of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of 
Coal Grove, Ohio, in Buchanan county, Virginia, and that 
company will withdraw from Virginia next year. No 
poplar is involved in the transaction. It is expected that 
the general offices of the company will be in this city. 
It includes a large band mill at Whitewood, Va., in addi- 
tion to the equipment, and the large tract of hardwood 
timber owned by the Yellow Poplar company in that sec- 
tion. It is learned that the band mill will be put in 
operation later and that there will be extensive im- 
provements and additions. The Rockcastle Lumber Com- 
pany, in which the same persons are heavily interested, 
recently bought a tract of timber in eastern Kentucky, at 
a consideration of nearly $250,000, and has already built 
thirteen miles of railroad and is preparing to develop 
the timber with the band mill now being installed at 
Meek, Ky. M. N. Offutt is there looking after the prop- 
erty. The Tug River Lumber Company owns extensive 
interests in southwest Virginia, so that the three asso- 
ciated companies will have an enormous daily output from 
their mills in Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
Two band mills will be put in operation this f°1l. 

J. A. Wilkinson, Bristol, reports that the heavy rains 
over this section have greatly damaged and delayed the 
lumbermen. Mr. Wilkinson has just closed down his 
band mill here and will move it elsewhere. His logging 
contract terminated and he found it advisable to move 
the mill, rather than continue it in Bristol, though this 
will not interfere with the big planing mill and yards 
on which he has 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 

W. G. Cool, representing Beecher & Blair, of Pottsville, 
Pa., was a visitor in the Bristol market this week and 
left some orders for hardwood stock. 

R. G. Rogers, of the Tennessee Lumber and Manufac- 
turing Company, of Pottsville, Pa., which operates a 
large band mill at Sutherland, was a visitor this week. 

William §. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company, of Asheville, N. C., was here this week and 
went to his company’s band mill at Abingdon, near Bris- 
tol, where he found things going forward in full blast. 
Mr. Whiting is encouraged at the outlook in the lumber 
industry for fall and winter business. 

H. B. Otto and J. H. McRae, of the Laurel Fork Lum- 
her Company, of Newport, were callers this week. This 
company sold its Scott county (Va.) mills and timber 
to the Tug River Lumber Company, of this city. 

The MelIlvain-Kendall Supply Company will at once 
install a mill at Alexander, W. Va., according to news 
from that place, for the development of a tract of tim- 
her it recently aequired there. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 21.—The last week has been 

— for the extreme quietness of the hardwood 
arket. ; 

Building of all kinds is very brisk and local yards, 
‘aning mills and builders’ supply houses are busy. 

sennett & Witte are having their office handsomely 
‘epainted and refinished. Mr. Bennett says Cincinnati 
vir and water are good enough for him, so he will spend 
‘se Summer under his own vine and fig tree at Avondale. 
_ bloyd Day, of Jackson, Ky., dropped in last week to 

ok over the market. His various interests at Win- 
ester, Jackson, Lexington and other Kentucky towns 
eep him from becoming rusty in idleness. 

A. Johnson, of Pennington Gap, Va., one of the oldest 
‘umbermen of that section, was in Cincinnati last week 
coking over the manufacturing of oak flooring, and 
niaking inquiries as to manufacture and machinery, with 

© intention of making an addition to his plant to 
cury on that line of business. 

John D, Serena, with the Kentucky River Poplar Com- 

ay, is doing the handsome over the arrival of another 

ing lady at his home. He says business seems to be 
}-king up out his way. 

'. M. Asher, now with the Kentucky Poplar Company, 
i“ for a business trip through Indiana. 

‘om J. Orr is mourning the loss of his son, who passed 





away at his home at Ft. Thomas, in the highland of 
Kentucky, yesterday. He has the sympathy of every- 
one in the lumber trade. 

Giles Wright, of Wright, Saulsberry & Co., Ashland, 
Ky., was a visitor at the hardwood manufacturers’ head- 
quarters last week. Lewis Doster, secretary, has been 
at the New York office for a week, but was expected to 
return today. N. L. Heaton, chief clerk, says the last 
week has been very quiet. 

W. F. Best, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
now is located at the offices of the company in Alexan- 
dria, La., where he will remain until the end of the 
year. Ferd Brenner sailed on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse for Europe Tuesday for an indefinite stay. He 
will meet Leland Banning in London and they will visit 
the south of France. 

A case that attracted much attention from lumbermen 
the last week was the arrest of a yard man of one of 
the local lumber concerns on the charge of selling poplar 
out of the yard, and neglecting to make any returns to 
the office. Investigation developed that he had arranged 
with a friend who was in the carpenter business to fur- 
nish him with poplar lumber, and at various times had 
negotiated sales that in the aggregate were 5,000 feet. 
A Sherlock Holmes was employed and worked up the 
case, the result being that the yardman was placed under 
arrest for appropriating the lumber and the carpenter 
was charged with receiving stolen goods. They were 
bound over to the court of common pleas. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., July 23.—After a few weeks’ shut- 
down the plant of the Cadillac Handle Company in a 
few days will resume operation. During the shutdown 
the company has installed a carriage, an edger and lum- 
ber transfer in the lumber department and many other 
improvements. When the mill starts up the first cut- 
ting will be made in hemlock. The handle department 
will not start until later. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ballou left this week on a three 
weeks’ trip to the Yellowstone park. 

The East Shore Woodenware Company at Frankfort 
has closed its plant for repairs. Cooper & Booth have 
put a shingle mill in at the railroad siding north of 
Rapid river, below Westwood. They have 1,000 acres 
of cedar in that vicinity, and expect to cut 40,000,000 
shingles. 

Jackson, Wylie & Co., proprietors of a hoop and stave 
mill at Gaylord, have bought all the elm timber belong- 
ing to the Johannesburg Manufacturing Company, east 
of Gaylord. 

Boon’s bowl factory has made a large shipment of 
butter bowls to John Parks & Sons, Dublin, Ireland. 
This illustrates the worldwide demand for articles that 
are made from the famous Michigan hard maple. It is 
but a short time ago that a moving picture was shown 
in a local vaudette, taken in France, showing the front 
of a fruit store, and there in plain view in the very 
front of the picture were several Cummer crates, made 
in this city, filled with vegetables. Maple last blocks 
of local manufacture go into every shoemaking center 
in the world and the feet of royalty tread the Cadillac- 
made maple flooring. Likewise broom handles, billiard 
cues, tenpins and cooperage stock find a ready market 
in many climes. 

The veneer works of Hood & Wright at Big Rapids 
employs sixty persons. The concern uses 1,500,000 feet 
of logs and has a glue bill annually of $15,000. Though 
the firm makes a specialty of birdseye maple in the 
manufacture of panels and veneers, it also uses other 
domestic and foreign woods extensively. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 20.—Wallace W. Wendell, 
formerly with the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, has 
taken a position as city salesman for the Marquette 
Lumber Company, whose offices and yards are in West 
Fulton street. 

Manager Z. Clark Thwing of the Grand Rapids Veneer 
works, is considering plans for establishing a veneer 
plant in the south, probably in Georgia. 

John Widdicomb, well known local furniture manu- 
facturer, has just returned from a trip to England, and 
while there he visited the big furniture factory of H. 
Lebus, just outside of London, where 2,500 hands are 
employed. He says that the cheaper grades of furniture 
turned out at this English factory are made of American 
red gum, or ‘‘satin walnut’’ as it is called there, 
American black walnut, oak and ash, while the better 
grades are in mahogany and satin wood. Not much 
Cireassian walnut is used. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Boyne City, Micu., July 21.—W. L. Martin, secretary | 


of the W. H. White Company, has returned from an 
extended business trip through the West. 

Trains will be running over the new branch of the 
Manistee & Northeastern railroad by the first of August, 
as far as Walton. 

John Scott, Thomas Yuill and Louis Jenson of Gay- 
lord, ure inspecting a 20,000-acre tract of virgin forest 
with a view to purchase. 

The Arizona and Scotia of the White fleet will arrive 
at Boyne City the latter part of the week for another 
cargo of lumber. ; 

Clearances—Susie Chipman, Chicago; Crouse, Milwau- 
kee; Three Brothers, Toledo. 


BB BBB BOE EI I ISS 


An English authority says that the wood used in the 
coffins of Egyptian mummies was sycamore, or, more 
properly, the sycamore fig. The remarkable preservation 
of the wood has made its identity of interest. 
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aS SEATTLE, WASH. “ae | 


Are 

Red Ceda 
You Shingles #4 
Ready? StraightCars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
3x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
3€x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
3x4 inch and 6 inch Ked Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
J.A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.;R.T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan, 








Try Upright 





























Manufacturers of the Peerless 


‘Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 








READY TO LOAD 


10 cars Ix4 to 1x24 C. Select 


WESTERN PINE 


Can include limited amount 1%. 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co, 


“The Transit Car Folks”’ 


Prescott, Ark. OMAHA 





Seattle, Wash. 


FIR LUMBER+° TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 








LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 


SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR. WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & GN. 


ost" RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shinoles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co., So 








uthwestern Representative 
$11 Keith-Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
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A Belt for Short Centers 


SHULTZ SABLE RAWHIDE BELTING 
sesses all the qualities necessary for short cen- 
ter drives. Its soft, kid-like surface gives it a high 
co-efficient of friction with the pulley surface. It 
needs no rosin or belt dressing to keep it from 
slipping. High belt tension is not necessary, there- 
fore wear on bearings and cost of lubrication is re- 
duced toa minimum. The rawhide interior gives 
it enough strength and elasticity to withstand 
sudden shocks. 
A SABLE Belt will run satisfactorily at high speed 
on pulleys of small diameter and is cheaper to in- 
stall, cheaper to repair, and cheaper to maintain 
than any chain drive. 


Send for our Booklet No. ‘‘2’’ 


Shultz Belting Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Boston 





New York 
el 


Philadelphia 
(42) 








MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 450 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address 








ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, lowa 











We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lhr.Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


E. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. FOSTER, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas. 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 
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Place your orders for 


Red Cedar Shingles 


through 
O. B. FREDRICKSON, 
COMMISSION PURCHASING AGENT, 


and be assured of getting what you want when you 
want it. 
Specialist in prompt shipments of high grade stock. 
Extensive Mill Acquaintance. 


301-302 Bankers Trust Bldg., TACOMA, WASH. 


Codes: Telecode; Universal. 



























AT NORTHERN MILL POINTS. 


News from the Cream City—Fires Damage Many 
Wisconsin Plants—New Enterprises and 
Timber Land Sales. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 20.—More improvement seems 
to be taking place in the hardwood trade than in other 
lines. Much of the earlier building is nearing completion 
and demand is good for finishing material in general. 
Railroads are buying well in repair stocks and still 
better orders are expected from this source. The one 
disappointing feature is that the box factories are not 
buying heavier and that cull stocks consequently are 
piling up. Demand is good for all better grade stuff 
and prices are holding firm. Oak in both the plain and 
quarter sawed lines is wanted and prices are somewhat 
higher. Basswood is in good demand, birch is firm and 
poplar and thick ash are good sellers. Maple flooring 
has been in steady demand and prices are much stronger. 

Plans have been completed for the new plant which 
will be erected by the Kieckhefer Box Company to re- 
place the main plant destroyed by fire some time ago and 
it is expected that construction will begin at once. The 
structure will be 360x136 feet, two stories high and will 
cost $100,000. The first story will be of reinforced con- 
crete, with heavy mill timber above. It will be reidy 
for occupancy November 15. The entire plant will be 
equipped with a modern sprinkler system. 

J. T. Phillips, general manager of the Diamond Lum- 
ber Company’s interests at Green Bay, announced this 
week that the board of directors has definitely decided 
to rebuild the saw mill destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$75,000 three weeks ago. The new building w1.! be fire- 
proof and one of the finest modern mills in the country. 
The company had offers from Ontonagon and other upper 
peninsular cities to build the new mill there, but finally 
was prevailed upon to rebuild in Green Bay. 

The Mueller & Sons Company, Milwaukee, well known 
box manufacturer and owner of a planing mill, has 
taken out a permit for the erection of a $12,000 office 
building and warehouse. 

The West Allis Lumber Company, located at West 
Allis, a Milwaukee suburb, is erecting a planing mill to 
plane its own stock. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 20.—Two disastrous fires this 
week were added to the long string of conflagrations 
which have been menacing the lumbering industries of 
the state. A loss of almost $100,000 was suffered by 
the Foster-Lothman Lumber Company of Oshkosh July 
20, when fire practically wiped out the lumber yards of 
the concern. Officials of the company estimate that at 
least 1,225,000 feet of clear factory lumber and about 
1,000,000 feet of cut stock were destroyed. It is be- 
lieved that the fire was of incendiary origin like so many 
of the lumber conflagrations in the state of late. 

The Willow River Lumber Company at New Richmond 
had a $75,000 fire which gutted one yard of the com- 
pany and for hours threatened to destroy the entire 
town. The fire was caused by a spark from the sawdust 
burned. 

The Bird & Wells Lumber Company at Wausaukee, the 
Girard Lumber Company, at Dunbar, and the Goodman 
Lumber Company, at Goodman, are notable examples of 
the concerns which are taking great precautions against 


fires this year. One of the companies has fitted up cars _ 


with fire pumps and hose while another company has 
installed immense tanks filled with water and placed 
hose and pumps upon its logging locomotives. Others 
have built complete pumping systems, 

Temporary quarters for the Findorf planing mill have 
been completed at Madison and work is being carried 
out on immediate orders. The plant, destroyed by fire 
some months ago, will be entirely rebuilt. Mr. Findorf 
has several large contracts on hand calling for interior 
finishing work on the state capitol building at Madison. 

The William Bonifas Lumber Company, of Waters- 
meet, Mich., has bought an additional tract of 11,000 
acres of timber land adjoining its other large holdings, 
and is building a logging road into the territory. 

The Brannum Lumber Company, which bought a site 
for yards and offices at Racine some time ago, has 
opened for business. Its offices have been completed and 
several shipments of lumber have been received at its 
yards. 

The plant of the Uniform Stave Company, at Ashland, 
which has been idle for some time, has been put into 
operation. Orders are coming in at a better rate and 


‘a steady run is expected. 


A. L. Dearhammer, O. T. Saberson and E. R. Newton, 
directors of the Wisconsin-Oregon Lumber Company, 
have left Beloit, Wis., for Baker City, Ore., to visit the 
company’s timber tract and mills. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIS., July 19.—Reuben C. Merryman, of 
the Hamilton & Merryman Company, of this city, re- 
turned Thursday from a stay of several months in Cali- 
fornia, where he owns large fruit farms. Mr. Merry- 
man is interested in the McCormick Lumber Company, 
of St. Helens, Ore., which recently completed a large 
mili 513 feet long. It was built especially with a view 
to getting out long timbers. C. R. and H. McCormick, 
formerly of Menominee, Mich., are interested with Mr. 
Merryman in the new company. Mr. Merryman will 


continue to make his home in Marinette and states that 
the plant of the Merryman Manufacturing Company will 


continue to operate for many years. Last year contracts 
for four years’ operation were made. 

The plant of the Uniform Stave Company, at Ash- 
land, started work today after a shutdown of several 
months and will operate steadily the balance of the 
summer. 

The Menasha Woodenware Company, of Menasha, has 
sold 30,000 acres of land in northern Idaho covered with 
white pine and other woods to the Blackwell Lumber 
Company, of Spokane, Wash., headed by I. A. Black- 
well, the price being $2,250,000. It is estimated that 
there are 600,000,000 feet of saw timber on the land. 
C. R. Smith, president of the Menasha company, began 
buying the timber seven years ago for 50 cents a thou- 
sand until four years ago, when the price advanced to $1. 
He is selling the holding for $3.75 a thousand and is 
clearing between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 on the deal. 
Mr. Smith and his timber men still own 50,000 acres of 
timber land in the Northwest. 

The Morgan Manufacturing Company, of Oshkosh, 
manufacturer of sash and doors, is rebuilding its large 
dry kiln. The new kiln is braced with steel throughout 
and cement floors are being laid. 

The Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, has leased 
the Red Cliff mill of the Red Cliff Lumber Company 
and will cut only its own logs, which will be rafted from 
Odanah on the Bad river. 

William Binks is raising sunken logs at the old supply 
booms at Sturgeon bay. In two days the crew raised 
over 100 logs, aggregating nearly 17,000 feet. There 
are pine, hemlock, basswood and maple in the lot. Some 
of the logs have been sunk twenty-five years. 

Ford & Boos, of Janesville, have secured the contract 
to build the addition to the Wisconsin Carriage Com 
pany’s plant in Janesville. The new part is to be 100x80 
feet and three stories high, with a deep concrete base- 
ment. 

The mill of the Rogers Lumber Company, at Nash- 
ville, has shut down for several weeks. 

The plant of the Gurney Refrigerator Company, of 
Fond du Lae, is shut down for extensive repairs. 


MINNESOTA NEWS. 


Approach of Harvest Finds Northwest in Fine Con- 
dition—Good Crops Mean a Prosperous Sea- 
son—Personal Items of Interest. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 21.—It is lucky for the 
Minneapolis and lower river saw mills that they had 
such excellent log driving conditions earlier in the season, 
for the upper river now is so low that-it soon will be 
necessary to suspend driving work entirely unless rains 
come. It practically is impossible to turn any more logs 
over the dam at Little Falls and not many are there. 
One drive is nearly in and this, with the logs on hand, 
will keep the mills going about three weeks. The mills 
have in their pools enough to last about four weeks, so 
they will run seven weeks more at any rate. One drive 
is at Clearwater and moving slowly. Unless the river 
rises it will hardly be brought through in time to make 
connections. But the boom company officials are confi- 
dent that the river will rise before the end of August 
and renew the supply of logs. 

The approach of harvest in the Northwest finds wheat 
giving promise of a bumper crop, with prices assured 
that will give the farmers the biggest revenue they yet 
have had, and business in all lines already is feeling 
the bracing effect of this situation. Lumber business is 
not heavy in volume, but some good orders are taken for 
Coast stuff, especially shingles, in anticipation of car 
shortage conditions. 

P. C. Leonard, of the P. C. Leonard Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash., was here last week looking over business 
conditions, having made the trip through the Canadian 
Northwest, where he saw promise of a fine fall business. 
He went from this city to Chicago and St. Louis. 

H. H. Collins, eastern representative of the Tacoma 
Mill Company, has gone west for an extended trip, call- 
ing on dealers en route, to reach Tacoma in a couple of 
weeks and work back by way of Denver, with a stay at 
the exposition sandwiched in. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
pany, is back from Europe, where he spent three months 
on a pleasure tour with his family. 

The T. M. Partridge Lumber Company, of this city, 
has secured the services of George S. Brink as traveling 
representative in Iowa, South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota. 

Edgar Dalzell, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
president of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, returned Monday from the National convention 
at Seattle. Others of the Minnesota and Wisconsin 
contingent are making a longer stay on the Coast. 

E. Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, is going later in the week to look after the com- 
pany’s operations at Henderson Mound, Mo., where the 
company’s mill is nearing completion. Steel has been 
secured for three and a half miles of logging road which 
will be built this year, tapping some of the best of its 
new tract of oak timber. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 
DuLuTH, MINN., July 20.—J. P. McDonald has sold 
12,000,000 feet of lumber for William O’Brien to be 
manufactured at the Mullery mill in this city. Six mil- 
lion feet of this amount is No. 3 common and better and 
is destined for eastern points. Four and one-half mil- 
lion feet was No. 4 stock and 1,500,000 feet was No. 6 
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stock. It is said that the No. 4 boards sold for $14 a 
thousand feet, f. o. b. dock in Duluth, and the No. 6 
boards for $6 a thousand feet, f. 0. b. dock Duluth. Mr. 
MeDonald has also sold the season’s cut of No. 5 
boards at the Mullery mill, about 2,500,000 feet. The 
Mullery mill is receiving fifty cars of white pine logs a 
day from points on the Duluth & Iron Range road, and 
the plant will be operated double shift until about De- 
cember 1. 

James Conmee, of Port Arthur, Ontario, member of 
parliament for the Thunder Bay and Rainy Lake dis- 
tricts, Who has extensive interests in lumber and timber 
lands, is in this city. He says that reciprocity between 
the United States and Canada seems to him farther off 


now than ever. Canada, he claims, has discovered that it 
can get good markets for its products in Europe, and he 
believes that any move calculated to open up negotiations 
for reciprocity will have to come from this side of the 
international border. 

A log jam, containing 25,000,000 feet of timber, in 
the Big Fork river at Grand falls, occupies a space of 
three miles. Low water is responsible for the situation 
and the work of driving has been abandoned temporarily. 
The logs have blocked navigation. 

C. W. Russell, of Detroit, Mich., of the Russell Wheel 
& Foundry Company, a recent visitor, says that the car 
business is showing constant improvement and that the 
logging car business has been especially good. 





FROM LUMBER POINTS IN MICHIGAN. 





Entire Output of Log Run Lumber Sold—Business Fair Despite “Dog Days’—Boom Malici- 
ously Cut—Young Lumberman’s Success. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAw, Micu., July 20.—George D. 
Jackson of this city, manufacturer and dealer in Cana- 
dian lumber, who went to the Georgian Bay district Sun- 
day night, says that practically the entire output of the 
district this season of log run lumber has been sold. He 
has bought 130,000,000 feet for future delivery, part 
of which will be carried over into next year. Good log 
run white pine brings $21 to $27. Lower grades of 
lumber have not appreciably increased in price and the 
movement is sluggish. Scoots brings $7; mill culls are 
held at $12 and $12.50, and norway at $13.50 and $14.50. 
Norway has been exceptionally dull but lately some sales 
have been reported. S. O. Fisher sold 4,000,000 feet of 
norway to Edward Hines of Chicago and he is reported 
to have made other purchases including a lot of spruce 
lumber. The Wolverine Lumber Company, Little Cur- 
rent, Ont., had a representative in Saginaw last week 
negotiating the sale of a few million feet of white pine 
and norway. The company will manufacture about 25,- 
(00,000 feet this season. 

The steamer A. D. Haward arrived from the Soo 
river Friday with 75,000 feet of hardwood logs for Ross 
& Wentworth. ‘This steamer has brought down four 
cargoes of these logs aggregating 400,000 feet, to be 
manufactured here. 

In less than ninety days from the date of the burning 
of J. C. Walker Veneer Company’s mill at Alpena a 
plant has been erected and put into operation. The 
capacity of the new plant is 50 percent greater than the 
old, and has been constructed as nearly fireproof as pos- 
sible. The building has automatic closing fire doors; 
four lines of hose are attached to as many standpipes; 
the engine and boiler rooms are separated from the main 
plant by a fire wall. The wareroom is 114x36 feet in- 
side and there are four kilns, each 24x36 feet, made of 
conerete except the floors. The equipment of the plant 
is thoroughly up-to-date. 

H. K. Gustin of Alpena, put 7,000,000 feet of logs 
into Black lake last winter, to be delivered to the 
Kmbury-Martin Lumbér Company’s mill at Cheboygan. 

It is expected that the steamer Ogemaw which has 
heen carrying lumber for E. B. Foss & Co., from 
Georgian bay to Cleveland, O., will carry lumber be- 
tween Georgian bay and Bay City with her consort the 
remainder of the season. KE. B. Foss & Co., have re- 
ceived a number of cargoes from the Lake Superior 
district. During the last five years this firm has handled 
lumber almost exclusively from Canada. It is noted that 
three times as much lumber has reached the Saginaw 
valley thus far this season by boat from Lake Superior, 
Duluth chiefly, than from Canada. Dealers bought 
largely in the Lake Superior district owing to the pend- 
ing tariff changes. It is understood, furthermore, that 
Saginaw valley dealers have bought large blocks of 
lumber in the Georgian Bay district, and loeal dealers 
say that just as soon as the tariff matter is settled there 
will be a big movement of lumber from Canada to 
Michigan. The eut of the Parry sound mill of the 
William Peter estate, estimated at 20,000,000 feet, goes 
to Toledo, Ohio, where the estate operates a yard. 

Eddy Bros. & Co. are cutting out stock for themselves 
and for others and the plant is running to its capacity, 
which will exceed 30,000,000 feet. Loveland & Stone will 
cut 30,000,000 feet at Cutler, all of which comes to the 
States. The Moulthrop Lumber Company will manu- 
facture 20,000,000 feet and the cut of the mill up to 
\ugust 1 was sold early in the spring. The mill of the 
Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company, at Thessalon, will 
put out 25,000,000 feet, which comes to the States. Not 
so much norway is being cut this season as heretofore, 
wing to the low price. 

I. A. Fitzgerald, former manager of the Pittsburg 
branch of Wickes Bros., has been transferred to a simi- 
lar position at the New York City branch. This firm 
joes an extensive business in New York and has a fine 
office in that city. It has built up a large business on 
the Pacifie coast and the firm appears to be doing busi- 
ness wherever boilers and saw mill machinery are used. 

Yuill Bros.’ saw mill at Logan was closed a few days 
last week for repairs. 

The schooner B. B. Buckhout with 453,000 feet, and 
the Exile with 507,755 feet of lumber consigned to E. 
8. Foss & Co., have arrived. 

The Ward estate, at Dewald, moves a large portion 
‘f the cut of its big mill to East Jordan. A sale of a 
juantity of fine white pine to Detroit buyers is re- 
ported. The mill is being operated to its capacity. 

The steamer J. P. Donaldson arrived Sunday from 
ittle current with 269,189 feet of lumber for Bradley, 
\liller & Co., 67,714 feet for the Quaker Shade Roller 


Company, and 104,665 feet for the Bay City Box & 
Lumber Company. The schooner A. W. Wright arrived 
from Blind river with 470,000 feet of lumber and 568,100 
pieces of lath consigned to Bradley, Miller & Co. 

W. D. Young & Co.’s plant, which has been shut down 
for some slight repairs, will resume July 25. The saw 
mill runs nights also, cutting 55,000 feet in ten hours. 
The flooring mill is operated in the daytime and manu- 
factures 60,000 feet of flooring. The company is build- 
ing two dry kilns which will make five in all. Mr. 
Young says conditions are improving steadily and pros- 
pects are flattering for fall and winter. 

L, C. Slade stated today that the spring and summer 
have been fair as to business with him and he is confi- 
dent that with the adjournment of Congress and the 
advent of fall everything will be moving along finely. 
He is working off about 1,000,000 feet a month and 
always has a good stock in reserve. 

Trade in hemlock seems to be holding its own and as 
soon as the fall movement starts dealers say there will 
be something doing. Trade in hemlock lath has been 
good all the season. They are quoted at $3 and $4, 

Bradley, Miller & Co., are getting in a lot of pine 
lumber from Canada and the Lake Superior district, hav- 
ing received several large cargoes during the month. The 
firm is doing a handsome business and has a big yard 
full of choice lumber. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., July 20.—A move of considerable 
importance in the lumber trade in southern Michigan is 
the taking over of full control of the Holden, Miller & 
Murray Company by W. A. C. Miller. The concern 
is an active and growing one, operating a large yard and 
mill. Mr. Miller is a young man, the only son of the 
late W. A. C. Miller. Since the death of his father some 
years ago he has taken a very active interest in the 
business and has been successful. Like his father, Mr. 
Miller promises to become one of the best known men 
in the lumber selling industry in this part of the country. 

Although in the midst of the ‘‘dog days,’’ when no 
one looks for a boom in business, local lumber dealers 
report a fair volume of trade, with prospects bright for 
the fall. The firming up of yellow pine prices has had a 
salutary effect generally. There seems to be decidedly 
more readiness to buy and considerable lumber is com- 
ing in. The steamer Toltec and the barge J. Godfrey 
are discharging hemlock from Lake Superior at the 
Brownlee-Kelly Company’s docks, and the barge Spade- 
man, loaded with pine and hardwood from Raber, Mich., 
is waiting its turn to unload at the same dock. 
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MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., July 22.—F. M. Shaw, of Fred 
M. Shaw & Sons, one of the largest tannery concerns in 
the West, has organized the Escanaba Extract Company 
and will build a big plant at Wells, where tannin, used 
in the curing and tanning of hides, will be extracted 
from hemlock bark. 

At a meeting of the Business Men’s Association of 
Ontonagon it was decided to make a strong effort to 
secure the new plant of the Diamond Lumber Company, 
of Green Bay, for that city. Mr. Hurd, president of 
the Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company, said that his 
company would saw the timber of the Diamond Lumber 
Company until it was in a position to handle it itself. 

Operation of the Escanaba Veneer Company, giving 
employment to fifty men, will begin in August. 

The Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, is putting in 
two new boilers at its saw mill, which will increase the 
daily eut to 150,000 feet. 

The Marais Lumber Company’s mill at Grand Marais, 
having completed the season’s cut, is closed. 

P. L. Adams, mill superintendent for the Bird & 
Wells Lumber Company and master mechanic for the 
Chicago & North-Western railway, has resigned both 
positions and will leave Wausaukee for Neopit, where 
he goes to take charge of the large saw mill owned by 
the government. The mill at Neopit is said to be one 
of the most modern in the country. It is built in the 
heart of a vast tract of timber on the Menominee Indian 
reservation in Shawano county. About 300 men will be 
employed at the lumbering plant, and this number does 
not include the woods crews. 

The booms belonging to the St. James Cedar Com- 
pany, on the Tahquamenon river, were maliciously cut, it 
is supposed, allowing several hundred pieces of timber 
to escape from the boom limits, the current carrying 
them miles down the river, where probably they will 
never be recovered by the rightful owner. 

The William Bonifas Lumber Company, of Waters- 
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— Doors, 
Sash, 


| Columns, 

|| Frames, 

I| Sash Cuttings, 

| Cut Door Stock, 
Box Shooks. 


We have a great combination 
for producing the above materials, viz: 
Choice Timber, Good Mill— 

newly equipped with up-to- 
| date machinery— excellent 
facilities for handling your 
orders promptly. 
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WASHINGTON MILL CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 











Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them. :; :: :: 


Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
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“SQUARE BRAND” 
Star A Star Shingles 


Large and Long Timbers a Specialty 


JAY S. HAMILTON LUMBER COMPARY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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is nota “hit or miss” proposition with 
us—ours is always good. Try us on 


Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood 


We do our own manufacturing and al- 
ways have a ¢ assortment on hand, 
Inquiries given prompt attention. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 406 N.Y. LIFE BUILDING. 








LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: *: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN == Long Distance 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER CO. 


Successors to Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
BOXES and MILLWORK 


Write Us for Prices on Mixed Carload Orders. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
Room 8101, No. 1 Madison Ave. Room 49, No. 70 Kilby St. 


We solicit your inquiries for California Redwood and 
Washington and Oregon Fir. 











‘WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 






Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 





BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 
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meet, has bought a tract of 11,000 acres of hardwood, 
hemlock and pine adjoining the already big acreage 
owned by that company. Charles R. Smith, of Neenah, 
is said to have cleared $1,500,000 as his share of the 
30,000 acres of timber, mostly white pine, on the St. 
Joe and St. Mary’s rivers in northern Idaho, bought 
by the Blackwell Lumber Company from the Menasha 
Woodenware Company, of Wisconsin. Mr. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Menasha company, began buying stumpage 
in the district seven years ago, paying 50 cents a 
thousand feet, until four years ago, when the price 
advanced to $1. He is selling his holdings for $3.75 a 
thousand feet. 

The big saw mill at Dollarville, near Newberry, owned 
by the Danaher Hardwood Company and started thirty 
years ago, will close on August 1 for good. The payroll 
amounts to $4,000 a month and the loss of the trade 
will be a blow to business interests in the vicinity. The 
company has finished lumbering its last tract of timber 
and the woods crews are being paid off and discharged 
and their equipment sold. A large amount of lumber 
is piled in the yards at Dollarville and a year’s employ- 
ment will be furnished a small crew until this is shipped 
out. 

Personal Notes. 

A valuable automobile belonging to S. B. Sanderson, man 
ager for the Republic Lumber Company, was destroyed by 
fire in front of the Hotel Marinette. Mr. Sanderson was 
cranking the machine. i 

E. L. Bishop, a former well known resident of Wausaukee, 
is located with his family at Everett, Wash., where he has 
organized the Everett Furniture & Fixture Manufacturing 
Company. pis 5 

E. L. Guild, who has held the position of assistant super- 
intendent of the Bird & Wells Lumber Company's plant at 
Wausaukee, will leave this week for Chicago, in which city 
he will make his home. 

Lorem Prescott, general manager of the Prescott sawmill 
works, has moved to Menominee from Marinette and is 
located with his family in his new residence on Main 
strect. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., July 20.—The George Harter & 
Son’s saw mill at Faithorn is running full blast, cutting 
from 15,000 to 20,000 feet a day. 

Steamer Charles Neff has taken a cargo of 1,050,000 
feet of lumber to Milwaukee, Wis., and has returned to 
Duluth, Minn., for another load. 

Wallace McPherson, owner of a large lumber yard 
in Menominee, has adopted the unique advertising scheme 
of hauling loads of lumber in an automobile. 

The electric power cedar mill of the Roper Cedar & 
Lumber Company, in Menominee, has begun operation. 
It is especially designed for trimming and _ splitting 
posts and also for manufacturing ties. The company is 
receiving large cargoes of cedar stock from the North by 
steam barges and schooners. 





THE PROOF OF THE CABLE. 

The severest strain to which a wire rope is subjected 
anywhere is in unloading dirt trains on the Panama 
canal. Charles E. Bascomb, of the Broderick & Bascomb 
Rope Company, of St. Louis, has just returned from 
‘the diggings,’’ where he witnessed some remarkable 
tests of Yellow Strand cables (made by his concern) 
conducted by the government. Mr. Bascomb says that 
a working strain of over ninety tons is often brought 
to bear in this unloading work by the 14-inch Yellow 
Strand wire rope. 

The dirt trains average seventeen cars each, and when 
loaded are hauled to the dumps at either Tabernilla, 
Miraflores or La Boca. Here a Lidgerwood unloader is 
attached to one end and a plow to the other. The un- 
loader end of the train is then run under a stationary 
scaffold to which the wire cable of the unloader is made 
fast. As the train pulls out the cable is unwound from 
the drum of the unloader, the cars passing under the sus- 
pended cable till the last car containing the plow reaches 
the scaffold. The cable is detached from the scaffold 
and attached to the plow. 

The train is then moved to the dumping place and 
stopped. The machinery on the unloader is then started 
up and the plow dragged from one end of the train to 
the other, scraping the flat cars clean. These flat cars 
are specially constructed, having ‘‘side boards,’’ as it 
were, on one side only. The other side is perfectly open. 
Sometimes the train is moved slowly while being un- 
loaded to distribute the material over a greater area. 





WORK ON PANAMA CANAL WHERE YELLOW STRAND 
ROPE IS USED. 


Metal aprons prevent earth and rock from falling be 
tween the cars. 

Only from six to ten minutes are occupied in unloading 
a train of seventeen cars. About eleven unloaders are 
handling all material taken from canal at present, a job 
that would require the employment of thousands of 
laborers with picks and shovels. 

The material on these trains is packed very solid, often 
having stood over night. To pull a plow through it is 
almost like moving solid earth. In addition to this fear- 
ful strain the wire rope pulling the plow is subjected to 
unusual wear from friction with the earth and rock. 
Often a large rock for the rope to bear on is placed near 
the unloader. When in Panama Charles E. Bascom saw 
a 1%4-inch Yellow Strand cable cut 10 inches into one 
of these rocks in about six minutes. The friction was so 
great that sufficient heat was generated to cause the 
rock to smoke. 





A NEW WOODWORKERS’ INTER INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


There has been in process of organization for some 
months an inter insurance company, which has just been 
launched as the Manufacturing Wood Workers’ Under- 
writers, with offices at 404-405 Rector building. This 
institution has as attorneys and managers Lee Blakemore 
& Co. 

This company is organized upon the same plan as the 
several institutions that have been established many 
years in Kansas City and New York. As its name would 





LEE BLAKEMORE, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


indicate, the Manufacturing Wood Workers’ Under- 
writers will cover sash and door factories, box factories, 
furniture factories, piano factories and other wood- 
working plants of similar character. 

One of its strongest points will be a system of com- 
plete and frequent inspection of the plants, which in 
itself will reduce greatly the fire risk. For this work 
Mr. Blakemore has engaged a force of experienced in- 
spectors to make most rigorous inspection of all plants 
insured. 

Inter insurance along the jines followed by this com- 
pany has been practiced successfully in this country for 
about twenty-five years and it is claimed by Lee Blake- 
more & Co. that under it the participants enjoy all 
benefits offered by a mutual insurance company with the 
elimination of many objectionable features. The 
company will operate chiefly in the middle West and its 
risks will be those outside of the congested districts 
of the larger cities, chiefly in isolated localities and in 
the smaller cities, where the hazard is not unusual. Only 
such plants are taken as are deemed in first class physical 
condition and the moral and financial standing of the 
owners will be considered as a chief element of accepta- 
bility. The business will be supervised by a committee 
of representative woodworkers elected annually by policy 
holders. 

Lee Blakemore, who is at the head of the company, 
has had fifteen years of practical experience in all 
branches of insurance, and has followed this particular 
line for the last six years, having been connected with 
one of the leading fire insurance exchanges at Kansas 
City. Although the organization has been launched but 
a sort time its prospects are very bright and Mr. Blake- 
more already has received such substantial assurances as 
to be certain of a very prosperous future for the Manu- 
facturing Wood Workers’ Underwriters. 





Busy in an Irrigated Section. 

BALLANTINE, Mont., July 10.—Our business is some better 
than it was last year, which was our first year in Ballan- 
tine, as this country was opened up for settlement just two 
years ago. The crops are looking fine in the irrigated sec- 
tion and I look for a good business after harvest. The 
irrigated land under government control is about half taken 
up, but I think that by next year it will be all taken, which 
means better business. There is some planning for improve- 
ments, but it all depends upon the results of harvest this 
fall. The bills so far are mostly small. Money is very 
scarce, as the people here are mostly homesteaders and 
came with a limited capital and it took most of what they 
had to get them started. Laborers are sufficient for the 
demand and almost all are kept busy. 

SAUNDERS Bros., 
W. R. Saunders, Manager. 
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EMPIRE STATE NEWS. 


rade Conditions in the Metropolitan District-- 
Many Buildings Going Up—Situation Exceed- 
ingly Bright at the Tonawandas. 





New York, July 20.—Building took a leap forward 
iust week and now is as good as at any time this year. 
Contracts have been coming in at a good rate and per- 
uits are issued in large volume. In borough of Man- 
jattan, thirty permits were filed last week costing 
$5,691,100; in borough of Bronx, seventy-three permits 
osting $829,200; in Brooklyn, 165 permits costing 
$1,282,000, and in Queens, 120 permits costing $883,400; 
\ total of 388 permits costing $8,685,700. Krom Janu- 
ary 1 to date 9,995 permits have been issued costing 
+150,076,600, and for the same period of 1908 the figures 
how 4,270 permits costing $67,850,100. 

Retailers in northern New Jersey are getting substan- 
tial contracts to figure on, and carpenters are in good 
demand. The opening yesterday of the McAdoo tunnel 
under the Hudson river from New York to New Jersey 
will lead to the rapid building up of northern New 
Jersey points, and considerable interest is manifested 
in the outlook for improved real estate conditions. It 
is possible now to go from Jersey City to Broadway in 
about three minutes, and this will draw thousands out 
of the crowded ‘tity sections to suburban points. 

C. W. Manning, 66 Broad street, wholesale specialist 
in hardwoods, veneers and table tops, has left for a 
several weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast. 

The Lumbermen’s Club, 6 West Twenty-fourth street, 
was informally opened last week. It was impossible 
for the house committee to ‘get everything in proper 
shape for last week, but it is expected to have the new 
furniture for the hall and dining room ready in a few 
days. 

A. J. Auger, of Auger & Son, Montreal, Quebec, is in 
the city for a few days. Mr. Auger has just returned 
from a western trip, where he went upon his return from 
abroad. He says that conditions are much better than 
they were six months ago, especially in the Canadian 
market. He predicts that less Canadian stock will be 
offered than usual, and finds in the run of prices at 
home much cause for encouragement. 

John M. McClave, of the McClave Lumber Company, 
1 Madison avenue, who recently organized the John 
McClave Company, continues his interest with the Mce- 
Clave Lumber Company as stockholder and officer. The 
new John McClave Company has opened an office at 1133 
3roadway, where it will conduct a wholesale yellow pine 
and spruce business along. practically the same lines as 
the MeClave Lumber Company, 

EF. R. Babeock, of E. V. Babeock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Babeock Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa., and Bab- 
cock Bros. Company, Babcock, Ga., spent a day or two 
in town last week and called on local manager H. J. 
Gott. He says that, while the situation is slow enough, 
conditions are gradually improving, and the outlook is 
better in his line than for several weeks. 

Frank C. Rice, of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., spent a day in the city last 
week with local manager W. W. Lockwood, 1 Madison 
avenue. The company’s large plant at South Maitland, 
Nova Scotia, is running steadily, turning out very desir- 
able stock. 


Individual Movements Among the Trade. 


A. M. Seutt, of the J. Walter Wright Lumber Company, 
Elizabethton, Tenn., has been spending a few days in the 
market. Other visitors include: Frederick Cleveland, Al- 
bany, N. Y¥.; R. L. Walkley, Crosby & Beckley Company, 
New Haven, Conn.; Guy I. Buell, Montgomery Lumber Com- 
pany, Suffolk, Va.; A. J. Cadwalader, George F. Craig & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard P. White, Albany, N. Y.; 
1. H. Henderson, Henderson Lumber Company, Pittsburg, 
Va.; Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; A Brady, 
brady Bros., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; George J. Barker, 
Barker & Co., Incorporated, Boston, Mass., and H. Shumway 
lee, Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH Tonawanpba, N. Y., July 20.—Dealers as a 
rule are pleased with prevailing conditions and speak 
most encouragingly of the prospects of the market. In- 
creasing business has caused a number of the yards to 


1 


put more men to work, keeping them busy ten hours 
a aay. 
Smith, Fassett & Co. are employing a large force of 
iien on their docks preparing to receive 3,000,000 feet 
! white pine the latter part of this week and the fore 
part of next. Four vessels are on the way down the 
iukes with the stock. 
\iuch stock cut this spring for local dealers at upper 
ke ports is ready for shipment and receipts by vessel 
‘uring the balance of the season give promise of larger 
‘voportions than at any time since the opening of navi- 
tion, 
The largest cargo of lumber to arrive at the Tona- 
andas this season was brought yesterday by the steamer 
‘/ohegan, consisting of 1,281,000 feet of white pine. Of 
is amount the Haines Lumber Company received 878,- 
(0, the balance going to Brady Bros. The load was 
: largest to be loaded at a Canadian port, coming from 
ng Inlet, Ontario. The duty amounted to over $2,500. 
The ocean steamer Carlton, which arrived last week 
th 1,276,000 feet of spruce and 825,000 pieces of lath 
George W. Millener, has left for Grand Valley, Que- 
. for another cargo. The Carlton will attempt to 
ing down 1,400,000 feet of spruce the next trip. 
‘he Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company is unloading 
tly fifty carloads of red cedar shingles at its local 


rd, giving it the largest local stock that has been 
ied. 


The steamer Gettysburg and consort Bacon have just 
unloaded 1,700,000 feet of white pine at R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company’s dock and departed on another trip 
for stock for the local company. 

The steamer Sawyer and barge Tuxbury arrived yes- 
terday with cargoes of white pine for the Eastern Lum- 
ber Company. These boats are under contract to bring 
lumber for the Eastern Lumber Company until the close 
of navigation. 

Yesterday the steamer Ed. Smith and barges Holland 
and Iron City arrived with cargoes of white pine. The 
Smith carried stock for White, Frost & White, the Hol- 
land had a load for White, Gratwick & Mitchell and the 
Iron City went to the Wilson Box & Lumber Company ’s 
dock. 4 

W. H. Stredella, of the Northern Lumber Company, is 
in the West looking after stock for the local company. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, and 
wife have returned from a trip to Duluth, Minn. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
is back from an extended trip in the East. 

Fred Davies, manager for the A, C. Tuxbury Lumber 
Company, at Charleston, 8S. C., who has been on an auto- 
mobile tour of the New England states,-is spending a 
few days here before returning to his home in the South, 


FROM LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


Big Car Shops Behind on Orders, Work Pushed as 
Rapidly as Possible—Buitding at Cleve- 
land in a Thriving Condition. 








BurraLo, N. Y., July 20.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change is holding its annual outing today, the party 
going by boat to Grand island, where the afternoon will 
be devoted to a picnic and outdoor sports. The outing 
is held under the auspices of a committee consisting of 
" = Stewart, F. W. Vetter, O. E. Yaeger and John 8. 

yier, 

On account of the day being given up to the exchange 
picnic the week may not show as heavy business as it 
would otherwise, but, beyond question, local trade is 
improving materially. 

Considerable new building is being planned, including 
a store and office building at the corner of Main and 
Utica streets, to cost $40,000. The Buffalo Glass Com- 
pany is preparing to erect a fine building on the site of 
the old Columbia hotel. 

As a result of an accident at the yard of G. Elias 
& Bro., Saturday, John Jackson was fatally injured. He 
was buried under a carload of lumber from which he 
had just withdrawn the stakes. 

Work at the Erie car shops is being pushed, as the 
shops are behind on their orders, which include a large 
number of hopper and refrigerator cars. 

A permit was issued recently to the Smith-Blanchard 
Lumber Company for the building of a shed. Plans are 
under way for the construction of a $40,000 theater at 
No. 525 William street, this being part of a scheme to 
develop William street on a par with Main street. 

Local lumbermen were much interested in the unique 
article about the Great Southern Lumber Company, which 
appeared in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, as the Great Southern concern is really a Buffalo 
organization and the progress of its immense saw mill 
is a matter of much local interest. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 21.—Lake lumber carriers are 
having a dull season. Considerably less stock is being 
brought down the lakes this year than for some time, 
largely due to the fact that southern pine has been such 
hard competition for northern woods for which it could 
be substituted and also to the fact that orders generally 
are so small that they are being shipped by rail. 

Local building is in a thriving condition. In all lines 
of the trade, however, complaint is being made of excep- 
tionally low prices. Cleveland lumber dealers practically 
are a unit in complaining of low prices but apparently 
no concerted action is possible to better conditions. 

Improved conditions in the yellow pine industry are a 
source of considerable satisfaction to wholesalers who 
find somewhat better sales on the rising market. It is 
felt that there will be a marked improvement as soon as 
the summer dullness has passed. 

Forest City Mill & Lumber Company, recently incor- 
porated, has just completed its organization by the elec- 
tion of its officers. F. B. Wiggins, for some time in the 
planing mill and box business on Columbus road, was 
elected president; and H. A. Hulbert, who runs a whole- 
sale business and yard at Normal avenue and the Nickel 
Plate railroad, was elected secretary and treasurer. The 
company will combine the yard and mill and Mr. Wiggins 
will look after the business. Mr. Hulbert will continue 
his wholesale line with offices in the Cuyahoga building. 

From the annual report of the collector of customs of 
the port of Cleveland it would appear that this city has 
not suffered much from the panic. The report recently 
issued shows a gain in export trade this year of 14 per- 
cent over last year and last year there was an increase 
of 15 percent over the previous year. Cleveland manu- 
facturers sent considerable merchandise abroad when 
home markets were dull. 

The Simon Lumber Company has been making efforts 
to clean up its obligations for some time and has re- 
sorted to turning lumber over to its creditors to satisfy 
claims. It is felt that under this arrangement the debts 
of the company will be paid in full. 

The Advance Lumber Company reports business im- 
proving in a steady, encouraging way. Its southern mills 
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MOULDINGS | 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Our stocks of Hemlock is com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inquiries and 
let us quote you prices. 
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Sawyer Goodman Company 


Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE - WISCONSIN 











LONG HEAVY TIMBERS 


FROM 


NORWAY PINE LOGS 


12 inch to 25 inch, 20 to 6O ft. 
ALSO 


WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


Write us for prices on Dimension and Timber 
bills. any size and length required. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. aizesacie: 


WISCONSIN. 














HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pares 
of the “Climax Tally Book."" American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill 
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EAST MICHIGAN. 
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CORK PINE 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 



















We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
| stantly a well assorted stock are 
| in position to fill orders with little 
| delay. | Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 


JOHANNESBURG 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 
| 500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 















100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 





WRITE FOR PRICES 











JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


BUYERS ATTENTION! 


We have the following items ready for i d 


500,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Maple 

‘** 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech 

‘* 8-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple 

** 5-4 No. 3 Common Birch 

‘* 5-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

** 5-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech 

‘* 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech 

‘* 8-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech 

‘* 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 

‘* 5-4 No. 2 Common and Better Basswood 
** 4-4 13" and wider Ist & 2nds Basswood 
‘* 4-4 No. 3 Common and Better White Pine 
** 2x6-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

100,000 ‘‘ 2x12-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

200,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No. 4 Hemlock 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


Bay City, Michigan 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 

White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E.B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 























are running a full single shift and yellow pine orders 
are coming satisfactorily. The company recently booked 
an order for 400,000 feet of plain common oak for the 
furniture trade. 

F. T. Peitch, of the I. T. Peiteh Company, has re- 
turned from a business trip through western New York. 
While he found business only fair, he expects an excel- 
lent demand for hardwoods soon. 

W. H. Richardson, for a long time prominent in the 
local lumber market, has been confined to his home sev- 
eral weeks by illness. Mr. Richardson suffered from 
blood poisoning in his foot but now is able to be about. 

E. L. French, sales manager for W. A. Cool & Son, 
left July 17 for an extensive trip through Europe, dur- 
ing which he will visit some of the foreign customers of 
the firm. W. A. Cool, who spends most of his time at 
the company’s mill at Ironton, Ohio, was in Cleveland 
this week and is encouraged with the hardwood outlook. 

J. L. Sands, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, has been confined 
to his home with a sprained ankle a few days. 

The lumber district in the ‘‘Flats’’ recently has been 
equipped with extra fire protection in the way of a large 
pipe line from the high pressure service connected with 
the fire tug on Seranton road. The new service recently 
was tested and found adequate to supply a large number 
of streams, 

Lumber Visitors of a Week. 

Among recent visitors to this market were: H. H. 
Giesy, of H. H. Giesy & Bro., Lancaster, Ohio; George 
P. Morgan, of the W. S. Mercereau Lumber Company, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; W. W. Watterson, of the Radeker 
Lumber Company, Parkersburg, W. Va.; James Miller, 
of Pittsburg, Pa.; President Snoffer, of the Crescent 
Lumber Company, Marietta, Ohio, and Manager Kirby, 
of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, Seran- 
ton, Pa. 

C. H: Foote, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Company, and 
W. D. Brown, sales manager for the company, made an 
automobile tour to the southern part of the state this 
week, combining business with pleasure. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, July 21.—The slow delivery of lumber 
from southern territory is becoming aggravating and 
dealers who placed orders early in May, which were duly 
accepted and have not yet been filled, have about ex- 
hausted patience. Liberal orders were placed when yel- 
low pine could searcely be designated as property, and 
when there was no regular basis upon which business 
was being done, sellers gladly accepting anything that 
looked like ready money. Bad weather throughout the 
South delayed the filling of these orders at once, and 
evidently it had another effect which is not less notice- 
able. Curtailment of the supply strengthened the mar- 
ket to such an extent that the old orders when finally 
dug up did not appear at all tempting. Now that price 
schedules have advanced far above what they were early 
in the season local dealers are wondering if that fact 
has anything to do with the procrastination in the fill- 
ing of old orders. 

Bill stuff particularly is slow. Some lengths of hem- 
lock are not procurable, and the orders for yellow pine 
as a substitute were given because of this shortage. And 
now comes the delay in yellow pine dimension. Consider- 
able West Virginia pine and some North Carolina pine 
are being worked in where possible. 

All advances in yellow pine are being steadily main- 
tained, and further raise is freely predicted. Despite 
the fact that the local receipts of yellow pine have been 
the heaviest ever known this season stocks have not ac- 
cumulated above normal and it may be said that there 
is but little surplus. Local demand has been large and 
receipts have vanished as rapidly as they appeared. 

Building permits were issued last week amounting to 
$67,278, comprising largely a line of expensive resi- 
dences. 

PBA BABPD LLL I IS 


WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER LAND TRANSFER. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., July 21.—P. M. Snyder, a 
banker of Mt. Hope, W. Va., has bought from the Loup 
Creek Colleries Company all timber on its holdings in 
Fayette county, this state, and is erecting a band mill of 
25,000 feet a day capacity near Dothan, on the Virginian 
railway. There is about 7,000,000 feet of poplar and 
oak timber, mostly poplar, on the tract, and it is said 
to be the best in the state. Mr. Snyder says the ma- 


' jority of the lumber will be shipped out to select trade. 


The Sewell Lumber Company which has a large tract 
in Fayette county, north of New river, and which has 
been building a railroad into it, has its mill of 60,000 
feet a day capacity ready to start. This tract is esti- 
mated to have at least 60,000,000 feet of good poplar, 
oak and a little chestnut timber. It is reported that 
smaller mills will be erected on other sections of the 
tract. The shipping point will be at Sewell. 


BAP OOOO YS 


FANS FOR COOLING AND VENTILATING. 

Under Nos. 253, 257 and 258, American Blower Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., has issued three very attractive 
and interesting booklets on the use of blowers and ex- 
hausters for glass factories, for ventilating and cooling, 
and for marine service. The three booklets are pro- 
fusely illustrated, showing in detail numerous installa- 
tions and giving capacity tables that make them very 
complete manuals for the purpose intended. Especially 
attractive is booklet 257 on ventilating and cooling, 
which shows various methods of installing the fans for 
ventilating kitchens, publie and private, and for cooling 
billiard rooms, laundries and engine rooms. The book- 
lets will be sent on request to interested persons. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST NOTES. 


New England Trade Features—Maine’s Box Shooks 
Business with Europe Imperiled—More Light 
Thrown on St. John River Imbroglio. 





Boston, Mass., July 21.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England for about six months show a gain of 
about $43,000,000 over the same period last year. Indi- 
cations point to the construction of more than $18,000,- 
000 worth of brick and wooden buildings in Boston this 
year. Permits for the construction of 220 brick and 
608 wooden buildings have been issued against 121 brick 
and 579 wooden for the same period last year. Permits 
issued in Lynn since the first of the year also show a 
marked increase over the first half of 1908. Chelsea has 
made rapid gains and reports from western Massachu- 
setts are favorable. 

Brown Bros. & Co., chair manufacturers of Gardner, 
will build a 3-story wooden addition to the main factory 
building, 100 feet long by 40 feet wide. 

William H. Wood, of the William H. Wood Company, 
believes that lumber will not be affected either in im- 
portation or in price by the new schedules provided in 
the Payne bill. According to him the law of supply 
and demand cuts a bigger figure in the lumber business 
than all the tariff bills that were ever devised. 

Mr. Caldwell, connected with the Newall Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, has been appointed buyer to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Moses Brown. 

Charles C. Batchelder, treasurer of the Boston Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from a trip through North 
Carolina. 

E, N. Eames, of the Boston Lumber Company, is mak- 
ing a trip through New Brunswick. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, ME., July 19.—According to manufacturers 
and dealers in box shooks business in their line with 
Italy has been imperiled. For one thing the new tariff 
bill inereases the duty on lemons 50 percent. Besides 
this Austria has passed a law that all Italian fruit com- 
ing into or passing through that country must pay a 
duty unless it is packed in boxes made in Austria. <As 
Austria has entered the box shook business as a strong 
competitor of this country its new law tends to draw 
considerable business away from Maine. If the United 
States tariff on lemons and other fruits shall be raised 
box shook men say there is a great probability that the 
importations will be curtailed to such an extent that 
practically there will be no demand in this country from 
the Italian fruit growers for boxes. Last year about 
3,000,000 boxes were sent from Maine to Italy, and this 
year the number is expected to fall short, although 
1,500,000 have been sent. 

Out of the 800 freight stations of the Boston & Maine, 
244 have been notified not to accept forest products 
offered for shipment until the material has been in- 
spected either by a representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the state forester of Massa- 
chusetts, the commissioner of agriculture of Maine or 
the state entomologist of New Hampshire. 

Such shipments include lumber, cord wood, railroad 
ties, tree bark, telegraph poles, fence posts, spiles, logs, 
staves, slabs or any material suspected of being infested 
with the gypsy or browntail moth. 

Dexter M. Rogers, special field agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with an office at 6 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass., has charge of the inspection in New 
England. 


—_— 


THE ST. JOHN RIVER IMBROGLIO. 


VAN BurEN, MeE., July 19.—Allan E. Hammond, of 
this town, a well known lumberman, in an interview re- 
lating to the St. John river imbroglio, under considera- 
tion by an international commission, declared that the 
American lumbermen of this region had not received fair 
treatment. He said in part: 





In 1867, when there was no prospect of a railroad into 
Aroostook county, a law was enacted by Congress which 
allowed logs cut in Maine on the St. John river and its 
tributaries to be manufactured in New Brunswick and read- 
mitted into the United States, duty free. It was understood, 
even then, that when railroads opened a way to market this 
would no longer be needed and the law itself contained its 
time limit, namely, thirty years. It was scheduled to expire 
in 1897, but its life has been stretched out until today. 
Soon after the railroad was extended into Aroostook mills 
were built at Van Buren and elsewhere. Naturally, citizens 
of our own state, seeking to develop its resources on our 
own soil, expected fair play and equal rights on the river 
with the people of New Brunswick to whom our government 
had granted these great privileges. But these people, through 
iong monopoly, had come to regard the river as their sole 
property. They have obstructed our operations in- every 
possible way, and have endeavored to make it impossible 
jor us to carry on our work. ' 

It was necessary for us to have holding grounds for oul 
logs. These are principally inside of islands which are terri- 
tory of this state and, consequently, are included in the 
international boundary. In some cases piers are built, well 
in on our side of the channel, to which booms are attached 
to hold our logs. ‘These in no way interfere with the chan- 
nel or the free passage in the river, as sheer booms guide 
all floating logs clear out into the channel. But still the 
New Brunswick people proclaimed far and wide that we 
were obstructing navigation and violating the Ashburton 
treaty. r 

When one considers that it is only by reason of a privi- 
lege to which they have uo right that they have any busi- 
ness on the Upper St. John at all—a privilege granted by 
the United States to the rights detriment of our own citi- 
zens—their utter lack of any sense or fair play and equal 
rights becomes manifest and their gross ingratitude appall- 
ing. 
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FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


General Improvement in the Quaker and Smoky 
Cities— Hardwood Flooring Particularly Act- 
ive— White Pine in Good Demand. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21.—A better feeling pre- 
vails as in all lines the tone has improved. 

Fisher Dalrymple, of the Samuel B. Vrooman Com- 
pany, Limited, says that in view of an early return to 
good times his company has accumulated the largest and 
vest stock of lumber it has ever had. Samuel B. Vroo- 
man, who recently bought a touring car, is enjoying a 
six weeks’ trip through New England. 

George F. Craig, of George Craig & Co., this city; 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., and E. F. Perry, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, have cast business cares to the wind for a pleas- 
ure trip through Europe. 

Paul W. Heck has sold his interest in the Paul W. 
lleck Lumber Company, of Bristol, Tenn., to W. G. 
McCain. Mr. Heck will retain his office at 322 North 
American building, where he will carry on a wholesale 
lumber business. He also will represent the old concern 
in the East. 

Joseph R. Rogers, secretary of A. Hankey & Co., 
Incorporated, machine knives ete., has left Philadelphia 
to make his headquarters at the plant in Rochdale, Mass. 
James J. Linus, for five years employed as salesman at 
the Philadelphia office, will take full charge of this end. 

Cornelius Haney & Son, wholesale lumber and mill- 
work dealers, have begun business at 816 Commonwealth 
building. The firm is composed of Cornelius Haney, 
originally of Haney, White & Co., and his son, B. Chester 
Ifaney. The senior partner states that business has been 
quiet. 

The Peart, Nields & McCormick Company reports busi- 
ness fair; no radical change in the pine situation has 
occurred and no inclination shown to force the market. 

The Yellow Pine Company reports prices strengthen- 
ing and is confident the fall will see an acceleration in 
trade. Charles M. Chestnut, general manager for this 
concern, is on a visit to camps in Georgia and Florida. 

Edwin P. Slocomb, of Edwin P. Slocomb & Co., is 
making a tour of Europe with his mother, who is in poor 
health, with the hope that the sea air and foreign scenes 
will prove beneficial to her. 

I’. A. Dudley, agent for the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation, reports an increase in trade volume, but 
no advance in prices. He is optimistic as to activity in 
the fall. 

Paul P. and Ralph L. Pearson compose the new firm 
of Pearson Bros. They have secured office, yard and 
pier at 809 North Delaware avenue, where they will do 
a* wholesale and retail lumber business, handling North 
Carolina pine. 

I’. W. Unkel has opened an office at 405 Crozer build- 
ing, where he carries on a wholesale lumber business. 

George Miller, Greenwood township, is the owner of a 
mammoth white oak tree, the limbs of which have a 
spread of 90 feet. 

The creosote plant which the Pennsylvania railroad 
is erecting along the main line at Mt. Union is about 
completed. By reason of the fact that ties require from 
six to nine months’ seasoning in the open air before 
being treated, a storage yard having a capacity of 
500,000 ties will be utilized. The ties will be piled on 
twelve tracks about a half mile in length. The plant 
will be equipped to treat between 1,500 and 2,000 ties 
daily. 

These ties will be used on the main line tracks and 
the erection of the plant at Mt. Union is in line with 
ihe company’s plans to establish forest nurseries to grow 
its own ties. Last spring a total of 625,000 trees were 
iandled, making 2,425,000 trees which have been set 
uit by this road since it undertook the planting of trees 
on a large seale. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PivrspurG, PA., July 21.—Improvement continues in 
the lumber trade. This progress is viewed differently, 
some dealers saying it affects the volume but not the 
average of prices, others declaring that prices have im- 
proved with the increased sales. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber 

Manufacturing Company, who made a trip through 
Vest Virginia last week looking over mills, reported 
onditions in that section much improved. 

\. D. Taylor, general manager for the Shaw Land 
: Timber Company, of Norfolk, Va., was a recent busi- 
ess visitor in Pittsburg. ; 

W. W. Vosburg, of Bemis & Vosburg, is still absent 
n his vaeation, and H. M. Bemis, of the same company, 
is making an automobile tour of the East, visiting the 
arger cities and incidentally will look over timber he 
owns in the Catskills. The company reports trade in 
wood shape. ’ 

The Kendall Lumber Company finds itse!f oversold in 
liemlock and hardwoods. The demand has been so ex- 
tensive and calls for shipments on its orders already 
iooked came so fast that the entire force of this com- 
‘any is pushing operation to the utmost. J. H. Hender- 
on, secretary of the company, has gone east to look 
fter affairs and to hurry shipments from the mills. The 
emand has come from the coke country and large indus- 
rial concerns. Mr. Henderson stated that the books 
howed upwards of 1,000,000 feet of lumber, which 

mained to be cut before shipment. 

The Interior Lumber Company notes a good demand 





for the better grades of white pine and a tendency 
toward stronger prices. J. G. Christe, of this company, 
reports other lines in a fairly active condition. He 
regards the future as bright. 

A. J. Diebold and F. X. Diebold, of the Forest Lum- 
ber Company, are on a short trip through West Vir- 
ginia, looking after stocks and getting a fresh view of 
trade conditions. The Forest company reports the 
business for June of this year the largest in the his- 
tory of the company. July is showing promise of being 
a very large sales month. Announcement is made that 
G. H. Dalrymple has been added to the sales force of 
this company at Philadelphia. He will cover New Jersey 
territory. The eastern trade of this company is good. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. report trade improving in every 
line, with a particular activity noted in hardwood floor- 
ing. Prices are firm.’ E. V. Babcock is at Davis, W. Va., 
looking after mill operation. O. H. Babcock left today 
for the Northwest, where he will get in touch with the 
white pine situation and look after stocks for the fall 
and winter trade. Work of constructing a mill at Bab- 
cock, Ga., on the site of the one burned March 3 is well 
under way. 


CANADIAN TRADE ITEMS. 


First Sheets Canadian Forest Atlas Issued —In- 
creased Demand for Hardwood Flooring— 
Large Buildings Being Constructed. 








Huu, Que., July 21.—Continued dullness in the lum- 
ber market has enabled buyers of large lots to become 
supplied at a rate considerably lower than Jast year. 
Common pine and lath are selling 10 percent lower than 
when the season opened. Shipping culls and better, 1 
inch by 4, bring $19 a thousand f. 0. b. Hull. Quotations 
advance $1 a thousand according to width to $25 for 1 
by 10 inches. Box boards are quiet at $16 f. 0. b. Hull. 
Good sidings, strips and shorts have dropped, although 
big manufacturers are quoting the same figures as last 
year. The best l-inch pine siding, 7 inches and wider, 
are selling at $40 and $42 f. 0. b. Hull, and strips of the 
same thickness at $33. American dealers are buying 
these dimensions in quantity. 

No. 1 white pine lath are selling at $3 a thousand 
and second quality at $2. Building is brisk. 

Shipping via the Rideau canal is hindered by low 
water. At Black rapids the Rideau King and Queen 
have grounded, 

The Chaudiere dam, a private enterprise, built by the 
power interests of Ottawa and Hull, comprising chiefly 
the E. B, Eddy Company and J. R. Booth, lumber and 
pulp manufacturers, valued at $250,000, may escape 
municipal taxation on account of the value of the im- 
provement to the water service of the two cities. The 
Hull city council has made a valuation of the portion 
on their side of the river at $100,000, and rate payers 
will be asked to exempt the structure from taxation for 
at least fifteen years. 

The forestry branch of the Canadian government finds 
that the early reports of damage done by fires along the 
Canadian Northern railway in Saskatchewan were greatly 
exaggerated. 


—- 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTrawa, ONnT., July 21.—The forestry branch of the 
department of the interior has issued the first sheets of 
a forest atlas, which will include plans of the Dominion 
forest reserves. The legend is being sent out; this 
designates the marks used to denote natural features, 
the different species of trees and the amounts of tim- 
ber that can be obtained an acre from timbered areas, 
entries of various kinds—homesteads, mineral lands ete. 
—burns or brules, cuttings and sales, roads, trails, rail- 
ways, canals, flumes, telegraph and telephone lines, 
buildings ete. 

The department of trade and commerce advises ship- 
pers that there is an increasing demand for hardwood 
flooring in North Britain, particularly in Leads, Shef- 
field, Bradford, Halifax and Huddersfield. This trade 
arises mainly out of the revived interest in roller skat- 
ing, which is said to have resulted in the formation of 
nearly 130 joint stock undertakings in twelve months 
to operate rinks. The importers are having a steady 
demand for suitable timber for use in the erection of 
rinks and for the purpose of repairing those already 
built, and desire to ascertain what Canadian shippers 
have to offer in this direction. 

There is an increasing demand in England for wood 
pulleys. Those pulleys are imported from Sweden and 
the United States, but Canadian manufacturers, it is 
said, would receive the preference, prices and other con- 
siderations being equal. 

The Canadian trade commissioner at Glasgow reports 
that business in lumber continues to display lack of 
animation. Prices as a whole are steady. During the 
week deliveries from the docks have been moderately 
brisk, a fair amount of progress having been made with 
the sale of recent imports, with the exception perhaps 
of Canadian pine, which is unusually slow of sale, due, 
no doubt, to so many cheaper substitutes in the market. 
The only arrivals of note lately are a cargo of Califor- 
nia redwood and the usual liner imports from Montreal. 

More large buildings are going up than ever before. 
Last week a $500,000 union station was let by contract 
to Peter-Lyall & Son, of Montreal. — 

Crop prospects in Ontario are bright. Demand for 
railway ties exceeds supply. This is owing to the 
extraordinary railway development. 











Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER C0. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
wee GULF CYPRESS 
ALSO 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 
Especial attention give to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA. 88 Broad Street 


























Hotel 
Latham 


NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 
1 door from 5th Avenue, | 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. The 
Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the European 
plan. Rooms $1.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 
and up. Beautiful Dining 
Rooms. Best Food and 
Service at reasonable prices. 
Elevated and Subway 
Stations 1 block away. 
Surface Cars pass the door. 


H. F. Ritchey, 
Manager. 
Write for Map and Booklet 


of New York. 


EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO. 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 


Ma NEW YORK CITY. “Sg 

















































J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 


| Cypress 


California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 



































Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce - Hemlock - White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 


No. | Madison Ave.,, 
New York City 


HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS. 
RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE. 


SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 











We Handle a General Line, Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 


Send us your orders 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 


, DULUTH. TOLEDO PITTSBURG. - 








‘Wm. Schuette & Co. | 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mills, New York Office, 
Belhaven, N.C. No.1Madison Ave. 





White Pine Branch 
Minneapolis, Minn J 


F- BUFFALO, N.Y. “SB 
































The 
Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 
Co. 


Manufacturers 
of 


MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


WHITE PINE 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


4 , 
WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO. NEW YORK. 
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Yellow Pine Advance Maintained — Good Cypress Market — Assessments Up for Decision — 
Change in Yellow Pine Concern—Shipments and Foreign Trade. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., July 20.—Cypress and yellow 
pine the last week have continued steady. One or two 
operators in yellow pine expressed the opinion that a 
slight sag in quotations on a few items has occurred. 
The majority opinion, however, was that the betterment 
of price had stuck, with demand as good as reasonably 
could be expected. Railroad buying has been on a con- 
siderably larger scale, it is believed, though it has been 
conducted largely under cover of brokers. Yellow pine 
dimension is rated brisk, with stocks in some lines 
broken. The export market, while a shade stronger, 
still shows but little life and the buyers are captious 
about the price. Inconsiderable sales of export stock 
at small advances are reported. 

Good sales of cypress are reported, with the recent 
advances fairly well maintained. Stock and car supply 
conditions are being watched closely. While the in- 
cipient car shortage has grown no more acute there has 
been no improvement and complaints of shipments de- 
layed by inability to get requisitioned rolling stock 
promptly are still coming in from the Southern Pacific 
and Texas & Pacific mills. Stock which should have 
gone forward the latter part of June is, in some in- 
stances, being shipped only now, the delay being at- 
tributed to insufficient car supply. Inch and a half tank 
—except 10 and 12-foot lengths—inch and a half shop, 
1x12 and 1x6 No. 1 common are reported in low supply 
by a number of mills whose salesmen are requested to 
sell these items, wherever possible, in mixed cars only. 
Factory trade has registered a slight gain. Cypress 
car material is not moving very briskly, but orders for 
siding booked a few weeks ago are still being filled and 
the millmen express no uneasiness over the outlook for 
this stock. There has been no increase of production, 
and it is said none is likely during July. 

The Louisiana State Board of Equalization meets at 
Baton Rouge today for the grand wrestle with assess- 
ments. Contrary to the expectation of the governor, 
who predicted an increase in the total assessed valuation 
of about $25,000,000, the assessors’ rolls show a decline 
of $9,000,000 in round numbers from the total of last 
year. Much of this is due probably to the appeal of 
planters who asked reduction of assessments on the 
various grounds of boll weevil injury, storm and flood 
damage during the last year. In a few of the parishes 
the attempt was made to maintain the totals, where the 
reduction was granted on farm lands by hitching up the 
assessments of timber lands a notch, sometimes two or 
three notches. At its last session the board showed a 
tendency to crack the taxation on the timber land, but 
in several instances its arbitrary advances were defeated 
in the courts. While some changes of timber land rates 
are extremely likely, the unfairness of forcing the tim- 
berland to bear the brunt of the reductions on agricul- 
tural lands is coming to be recognized. As instance of 
the changing sentiment on this question, the action of 
the Winn parish police jury might be cited. The jury, 
sitting to review the rolls of the parish assessor the first 
of the month, decided to increase timber assessments 
about 30 percent, but in advance of final action gave 
the lumbermen opportunity to appear and show cause 
why the advance should not be ordered. On the day 
appointed the latter appeared in force, bringing their 
timber estimators and estimates of stumpage on various 
tracts which the jury proposed to increase. At the con- 
clusion of the discussion an amicable compromise was 
reached whereby the assessments were increased only 
about 8 percent over the lists originally filed by the 
timber owners, the total increase for the parish amount- 
ing to only about $250,000. In Livingston parish the 
lumbermen asked for a material reduction of their assess- 
ments, and the police jury decided to leave them about 
as they were last year, which is better, at least, than an 
increase. 

The plant of the Pine Lumber Company, at Mish, 
Miss., is being removed to a point nearer the company’s 
uncut timber holdings. The Mason Lumber Company is 
transferring its sawmill plant at Gandsi to Alabama. 
The planer will remain in operation for some time yet 
to clean up the rough lumber on the company’s yards 
at Gandsi. 

The turpentine. interests of the Kola Lumber Com- 
pany at Kola, Miss., have been bought, report says, by 
the Independent Turpentine Company, of Mabell, Miss., 
fifteen miles east. 

The new plant of the W. W. Carre Company, at Kiln, 
Miss., is in operation. The Carre company recently 
moved into commodious and handsomely appointed offices 
in the Hibernia Bank building. 

The Farmers’ Box Company, Limited, has been in- 
corporated at Hammond, La., to manufacture fruit and 
vegetable boxes and containers for the use of truck 
farmers in that section. The officers are S. J. Graham, 
president and general manager; E. W. Vineyard, vice 
president; W. R. Whitney, secretary-treasurer. 

The Tremont Lumber Company is putting in an 
additional battery of twelve concrete dry kilns at its 
plant at Rochelle, making twenty-four in all. A 64-foot 
addition to the planer is also under construction. 

The plant, lands and timber of the Lena Saw Mill 
Company, one of the companies controlled by the D. C. 
Richardson-Taylor Lumber Company, was sold at Alex- 
andria, La., last week for $110,000, by Receiver A. H. 
Leonard, to satisfy a judgment held by the Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Company, of St. Louis. The plant and tim- 


ber lands were purchased by John Brogan, while the 
remainder of the property, including certain timber and 
timber rights, were sold to Foster & Grassell and the 
Lee Hardware Company. 

The land records formerly held in the federal land 
office in New Orleans, which was ordered closed some 
months ago, have been transferred to the custody of the 
register of the state land office at Baton Rouge for the 
convenience of Louisiana land owners who desire to 
consult them. 

S. M. Bloss, of the Lyon Cypress Company, was in 
New Orleans last week on his way home to Garyville 
from the Pacific northwest. Mr. Bloss left Garyville 
some weeks ago and went to Mineral Wells, Tex., to 
recuperate from a severe illness. From Texas he went 
to California and then into the Northwest. He returned 
fully restored in health. 

L. H. Price, of the Ramos Lumber Company, left last 
Saturday for his vacation, which will be spent this year 
in Colorado. 

Edward Hanson, of the Albert Hanson Lumber Com- 
pany, went on his vacation last week and will visit 
Portland, Seattle and San Francisco before returning 
home. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 20.—Demand for all grades 
of yellow pine continues to increase. 

Crop prospects with the exception of cotton are more 
promising than they have been in many years. Most 
mills at Lake Charles and along the Kansas City South- 
ern between this city and Shreveport are running. 
None, so far as has been reported, are working night 
shifts, though several of the big companies are known 
to have accepted orders of sufficient importance to seem- 
ingly require the assistance of night shifts. Weather 
for logging continues ideal. 

W. A. Pickering, president of the Pickering Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., which operates large 
mills at Cravens, Pickering and Barnham, which he has 
been inspecting, predicts a much better condition of the 
lumber market within a few weeks. 

Steamship Nicaragua loaded at Orange for Mexican 
ports with a cargo of about 500,000 feet of lumber from 
the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company. After this cargo 
is delivered the Nicaragua will return to Beaumont to 
take on a cargo of lumber from the Beaumont Lumber 
Company for Mexican points. The steamship will be 
kept in service between these two cities and Mexico. 

The mill of the Bucley Lumber Company, under erec- 
tion at Elizabeth, will have a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet. M. J. Ragley, who is heavily interested in the 
company and who is also president of the Ragley- 
Williams Lumber Company, which operates a big mill at 
Pineland, and his associates, have bought 70,000 feet of 
yellow pine timber near Lake Charles. 


W. P. Weber, president of the Powell Lumber Com- , 


pany, which operates mills at Lake Charles and Edna 
and distributes the output of two smaller mills, says 
that business is improving rapidly. 

The lumber mill and woodworking plant of the Baton 
Rouge Manufacturing Company, formerly operated by 
Hubbs & Brown, has been bought by the new firm of 
Collins & Braud. The plant is to be refitted and en- 
larged. 

J. E. Hockey, representing the Ludington, Van Schaik 
& Wells mills at Ludington, a recent visitor, says the 
plant is running full time. 

The Lake Charles Board of Trade has secured the 
services of John Marshall as secretary, succeeding E. B. 
Lane, who has accepted the office of rice commissioner 
for the New Orleans Board of Trade. It is the inten- 
tion of the Lake Charles board to take up at once the 
work of securing deep water at the mouth of Calcasieu 
pass. 

Col. S. T. Woodring, general manager and vice presi- 

dent of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, is still suffer- 
ing from the fall he received while in the pine woods a 
month ago. He will undergo an operation in Kansas 
City. 
The Flasdick-Black Lumber Company’s plant at Pon- 
chatula will be rebuilt at once. The loss suffered in the 
recent fire is placed at $6,000, covered by $2,500 in- 
surance, 

A. B. Prescott has resigned his position as auditor of 
the S. H. Fullerton lumber interests. He will engage in 
a general expert accounting business at Beaumont, Texas. 

The Lumberman’s Machinery & Equipment Exchange, 
with headquarters at Beaumont, has been organized with 
a capital stock of $20,000, to furnish mull supplies to 
the plants of southwest Louisiana and southeast Texas. 
The officers of the company will be W. C. Gray, president, 
and W. B. Greeves, vice president and general manager. 

James A. Graye, general superintendent of the Long- 
Bell mill at Lake Charles, and Mrs. Graye have gone to 
Canada, where they will visit relatives for about two 
weeks. 

T. L. MeCaughan has left the employ of the Lutcher- 
Moore Lumber Company, with headquarters at Fields, 
where he has been in charge of logging operation. He 
is succeeded by A. M. and John T. Stark, who have been 
connected with the company for several years. 

The announcement was made today that the big mill 
of the Industrial Lumber Company at Vinton will sus- 
pend operation. This move was recently decided upon 
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by the company, as the timber holdings in that vicinity 
were almost exhausted. The mill is one of the largest 
between this point and Houston, and has been in opera- 
tion over ten years. The planer will continue to run 
until all of the lumber now cut has been finished. 

It is not known whether the Industrial Company will 
dispose of the mill to other parties having timber in- 
terests near Vinton or whether the mill will be dis- 
mantled and taken to other territory where the company 
has uncut timber. The Industrial company operates 
mills at Oakdale, Elizabeth and Caleasieu, this state, all 
running full time. The Vinton mill has been under the 
management of John Oliver. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 20.—July 14 the H. L. 
Wood Lumber Company, of Demopolis, Ala., sold all its 
holdings, including saw mill plant complete and stock of 
lumber on hand, amounting to about 2,000,000 feet, also 
all of its timber, to W. G. Mitchell and Clarence Kirven. 
A new company was organized immediately with a capital 
of $40,000. The officers are W. G. Mitchell, president 
and general manager; Clarence Kirven, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The company will manufacture shortleaf yellow pine 
and various hardwoods. The mill has a daily capacity 
of 30,000 feet and is equipped with a modern planer of 
the same capacity. A specialty will be made of high 
class finishing, rough and dressed, the timber being par- 
ticularly adapted to this class of stock. 

Mr. Mitchell is well known to both the buying and 
selling ends of the yellow pine field. For a numper of 
years he was the southern manager for the Rittenhouse 
& Embree Company, of Chicago, and since the Ist of 
January has been in the wholesale lumber business under 
the style of W. G. Mitchell Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters in this city, which office will still be main- 
tained under the personal supervision of Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Kirven was formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the H. L. Wood Lumber Company, of Demopolis, and is 
a young man of sterling worth and superior business 
qualifications. The new company has the brightest of 
prospects, and the plant being in daily operation now. 
The owners are progressive and uptodate lumbermen and 
have the best wishes of their numerous friends. 

J. W. Rogers, who has been doing a wholesale lumber 
business for some time at Meridian, this state, is now 
located in this city with offices in the Ross building. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MositE, ALA., July 21.—Last week several sales of 
sawn timber were made on a 21-cent basis. No transac- 
tions having been reported at a higher figure, this price 
therefore must be taken as a standard. The demand has 
been excellent, but the offerings are small, but few mills 
being engaged to any extent in the production of sawn 
timber for the Furopean market. 

Numerous inquiries are reported in hand from the 
United Kingdom and continental markets, and prices 
are firm. Superior wood of average size is scarce in the 
foreign markets, and the aggregate stocks are generally 
lower than at any time within two years. 

The shipbuilding trade of the United Kingdom shows 
improvement and is absorbing a greater quantity of 
stock, but building is inactive. General commercial con- 
ditions abroad appear to be on the mend. 

Lumber and timber exports last week were small. The 
chief item in timber was a cargo for Sunderland and 
the Tyne. Parcels went to Genoa, Sharpness and Rot- 
terdam, and a Gulfport exporting firm also cleared a 
sailing cargo for Genoa. 

In the South American trade inquiries for River Plate 
schedules continue frequent, and the list of vessels char- 
tered for that region is unusually large. Prices are 
strong, the late moderate advances being adhered to, 
while the tendency of the market is upward. It may be 
noted that present cost is well below that prevailing in 
other recent periods of activity in this trade. The vol- 
ume of exports for the six months which closed June 30 
is large in comparison with like periods. Shipments to 
Buenos Ayres show only moderate increase, but those to 
Montevideo exceed the supply for the entire year of 
1908, and the Rosario clearances are witnin 1,700,000 
feet of those for the preceding twelve months. Bahia 
Blanea took 7,528,000 feet in 1908 and 6,518,000 feet in 
the last six months. 

During the last week the Southern States Lumber 
Company, of Pensacola, Fla., cleared a steamer for 
Bahia Blanea, and the Moragues Lumber Company, of 
this city, a sail cargo for Montevideo. A steamer went 
forward for Rosario, the aggregate outward movement 
to the River Plate last week being 4,870,000 feet. 

The trade with the West Indies is generally quiet, and 
inquiries below the average; but with more than the 
usual number of orders awaiting charters, freighters are 
searee. These unfilled orders are chiefly for Porto Rico 
and the smaller islands, a large part of the Cuban sup- 
ply having been forwarded by the Munson line steamers 
from Mobile. The demand from shippers for stock de- 
livered at Mobile and other ports is only moderate, but 
the mills are inclined to advance prices because of im- 
proved conditions in other trades. Increasing freight 
rates also affect the cost to buyers in the islands. 

_ Last week about 1,650,000 feet was cleared for Cuba. 
One eargo went forward to Porto Rico. 

Improvement of a substantial nature is apparent 
throughout the whole yellow pine territory. There is no 
rush of orders, but their volume is materially increasing, 
ind prices are established on a little higher basis, ad- 
vances of $1 to $1.50 being general. Few mills will 
‘ecept orders beyond thirty days’ delivery and are piling 
tock in preference to selling at present values. The 
improvement at this season, generally one of limited 


activity, is gratifying, and holds promise of gain when 
the usual fall trade appears. Dimension stock and in- 
terior finish seem to be in best request, but other items 
are picking up also. An increase in orders is noted for 
car siding, roofing ete., and the railroads are buying 
bridge stuff, stringers and ties. 

Larger buyers, including the railroads, realize that 
lumber is advancing, and accordingly are making pur- 
chases. The small buyers, however, do not seem to real- 
ize that lumber has reached the bottom, with an upward 
tendency, consequently they are merely buying enough 
for immediate need. 

Dr. F. M. Sheppard, of Richton, Miss., who was in 
Mobile recently, said that all the saw mills in that ter- 
ritory had shut down. 

The British steamer Inkwm, which sailed for Hamburg 
last week, carried a cargo valued at $108,936. It in- 
cluded 413 logs, 550 poplar logs, 545 bags shuttle blocks 
and 1,794,282 feet of yellow pine lumber. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WARREN, ARK., July 19.—Lumber shipments of Arkan- 
sas shortleaf yellow pine have increased slightly. Build- 
ing is fairly active. A revival in all lines of the lumber 
industry is predicted for fall. The records for the first 
six months of 1909, compared with 1908, show a large 
increase in volume of lumber shipped and also a decided 
advance in the average price. 

The Bimel-Ashcroft Company, spoke manufacturer, of 
Dermott, is having erected near its plant twenty-five 
residences to be occupied by laborers in its employ. It 
will import whites from the North to supplant the negro 
labor. 

A deal was closed on July 13 whereby the town of Cot- 
ton Plant secures the location of the Standard Stave & 
Hoop Mill. Work will be begun at once on the erection 
of an uptodate plant. The capital stock is $35,000. B. G. 
Ohmit, of Pennsylvania, is president and principal 
owner. This is the second woodworking plant that has 
been established at this place within sixty days. 

C. J. Mansfield, secretary and general manager for 
the Arkansas Lumber Company, has gone to St. Louis 
on business. 

Mr. Judd, sales manager for the Gates Lumber Com- 
pany at Wilmar, was a Warren visitor this week. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


Movements of Lumber Trade Notables — Plan to 
Exploit Central American Timber— 
The Foreign Situation. 





BautimorE, Mp., July 20.—The untangling of the 
affairs of the South Baltimore Car Works, which went 
into the hands of receivers about two years ago, is short- 
ly to be advanced by the sale of the works at public 
auction. The sale is advertised to take place at the end 
of August. If a satisfactory bid is not made the credit- 
ors are likely to buy in the works and affect a reorgani 
zation. The outcome is of much interest to the local 
lumber trade for the reason that a number of Baltimore 
firms are creditors for amounts that run all the way up 
to $50,000. The chances of getting out of the receiver- 
ship in good shape are regarded as encouraging. 

Robert McLean, an exporter of hardwoods, gum lum- 
ber and staves, and general manager for the Norva 
Land & Lumber Company, has returned from a trip of 
several months’ duration in England and Scotland. He 
visited Liverpool, London, Glasgow, Bristol and Car- 
diff, giving attention to various business matters that 
required personal conferences with brokers and others. 
Naturally he kept an eye on the business situation 
abroad, which in the main he found unsatisfactory. 
Good prices were offered for high grade stocks, but the 
supplies of these were exceedingly limited, and they 
could not be had at any figure in quantities desired, so 
that the advanced quotations were without influence upon 
the general situation. Low grade lumber was offered 
in large volume, with the values much depressed and the 
outlook discouraging. Shipments were still too free to 
permit a decided recovery, though a somewhat better 
feeling prevailed. He was not impressed with the 
chances of an early revival, for to bring this about a 
material reduction in the holdings abroad would needs 
be effected. 

A party from Baltimore, including 8. P. Ryland, jr., 
president of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company, and 
E. B. Hunting, a Baltimore capitalist, who several years 
ago was active in the Georgia pine business, have gone 
to Seattle. Mr. Ryland went entirely for recreation and 
pleasure, while Mr. Hunting had been appointed one of 
the exposition commissioners from Maryland, and will 
attend the fair in an official capacity. 

Mr. Lewis, in charge of the local office of Granger 
& Lewis, Georgia pine men, has returned from Savannah, 
Ga., where he went to confer with his partner on busi- 
ness. : 

Among those who attended the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Uniform Ocean Bill of Lading 
Association in New York today were Harvey M. Dickson, 
of Norfolk, Va., the president of the organization, and 
E. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association. They represented the lumber trade 
in the committee and acted for it. 

Another lumberman ‘‘on the wing’’ is James Holland, 
who represents John L. Alcock & Co., of this city, at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Mr. Holland sailed on the Maure- 
tania from New York last Saturday for Liverpool and 
will visit his parents in England, whom he has not seen 
for some time. 
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When It 
Comes to 
Talking Business 


the best argument you can present is that you 
have the stock on hand and can deliver it at once. 
Prepare today by ordering some of our 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HMLOCK 


In addition to our own output we control the out- 
put of several large mills and can supply good 
stock in southern Yellow Pine and West Va. 
Spruce as well as Hemlock. Tell us your wants. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Telecode used, 


WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHORT NOTICE 


WHITE AND YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High- 
Grade WHITE PINE which we are 
anxious to move. Write us for prices. 

















J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Lumber ::; PITTSBURG, PA. 














8 Cars, 1x 4’’ No. 3 Common White Pine. 
2 Cars, 1x 6’’ No.2: Common White Pine. 
4 Cars, 1x 4’’ No. 1,2 & 3—8 & 10”’ W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY | 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely fire- f, 
even the floors are of stone, nothing wood but 
the doors. pped with its own vacuum 
cleaning plant. Long -d'stance teleons in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel, 

We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2 00a day. Will make a weekly rate 
for rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
bath, $9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22, 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








TO MAKE MONEY franc nctuery for tena, 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price, Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Cticago. 
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The Man 
Who 
Won't 

Be tooled 


is not the fellow to be satished 





with inferior grades, hence usually 
buys direct of the manufacturer. 


If you are hard to please try our 





N.C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 





We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John UL. Roper Ubr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: ee 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. ” ase Saeerene 
18 Broadway, New York. eae — 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. aes — 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. American Lumberman Telecode. 








- Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


PAYG Chia e 


Baltimore<Worked = Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 








ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring,Ceiling,Roofers,Etc. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants, Sena us your inquiries, 

















YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, Savannah, Ga. 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 
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MAK 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE ¥.A% £8 Lonc 
Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II] 








The White Cloud Lumber Company has begun opera- 
tion at a mill recently erected six miles from Grants- 
ville, Garrett county, Md. Six miles of railroad track 
have been built to connect the mill with the main line 
at Grantsville, and shipments can be made direct. 
Austin Bronson, sheriff of Oakland, Garrett county, is 
manager of the mill, which has an excellent body of 
timber to draw upon. 

It is reported from Fairmont, W. Va., that C. L. Rit- 
ter, of Huntingdon, W. Va., has bought the timber lands, 
mill, logging road, cars and other property of the Yel- 
low Poplar Company. The lands of this company are 
in Buchanan county, Virginia, and are regarded as 
among the best in this section of the country. The 
price paid was $500,000. 

W. I. Harrison, of the North Carolina pine firm of 
Greenleaf, Johnson & Co., of this city, distributing 
agents for the Greenleaf, Johnson Lumber Company, of 
Norfolk, is on a business trip to New York. 

Among the visiting lumbermen this week was John D. 
Rumbarger, formerly of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, and now interested in the Monarch Lumber Com- 
puny, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

President E. P. Gill and John L. Alcock were named 
to represent the Baltimore Lumber Exchange at a con- 
ference of delegates of business organizations held this 
morning in the Chamber of Commerce to consider ways 
and means of advancing the mercantile and industrial 
interests of this city. The conference was called by 
Joseph Whitney, president »f the Merchants & Miners’ 
Transportation Company, which has inaugurated a steam- 
ship service between Baltimore and Jacksonville, Fla., 
the vessels making stops at Savannah. Efforts in extend- 
ing trade will be especially devoted to the South. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 21.—Interest has been aroused 
among local lumbermen by the announcement through 
the Atlanta’ press that E. R. Girardot, of this city, is 
organizing a corporation to handle and control the lum 
ber output of Mexico and Central America. Mr. Girar- 
dot, who recently came to this city from New Orleans, 
La., where he had devoted years of study to the lumber 
industry, states that his plan is thoroughly mapped out 
and is fast maturing. It is a certainty, he states, that 
the enterprise will be launched within the next few 
weeks. He is said to have interested a sufficient num 
her of Atlanta capitalists to make it a go so far as the 
necessary money is concerned. 

Particular attention is being paid to methods of pro 
tecting trees against destruction by insects, and also 
to the preservation of commercial woods. General 
Superintendent Carey, of the city park system, has found 
it necessary to begin painting entire groves with pre 
servatives in order to maintain them. Experiment has 
shown him, he says, that this is specially necessary in 
trees that have been trimmed. Where a branch has been 
lopped away and an exposed grain left, insects invariably 
bore in, opening air chambers and channels which make 
it easy for rain water to seep through with its decom- 
posing effect. It is stated in this connection by lum- 
bermen that all forests in this and other warm climates 
are endangered to no little extent by insects. 

A number of ecreosoting plants have been established 
in Atlanta for the purpose of treating railway ties, 
paving blocks, telegraph poles and other commercial 
woods®tlat are required to stand the constant exposure 
of weather. ; 





NECROLOGY OF THE WEEK. 


Charles A. Norton. 


To the intense surprise and regret of the lumber fra- 
ternity of Kansas City, as well as many other friends, 
the news of the sudden death of Charles A. Norton, presi- 
dent of the Norton Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., was flashed over the city Saturday afternoon and 
night, July 17. Mr. Norton was in his office on Friday 
and could have been on Saturday as far as his general 
health was concerned. While he was complaining a little 
of not feeling just up to normal, he nor no one else 
thought much of the matter. Mr. Norton was resting 
quietly at his home reading the evening paper and talk- 
ing with Mrs. Norton. Mrs. Norton passed into another 
room on an errand, returning in less than a minute, and 
on hearing a strange sound from Mr. Norton went to him 
and found him dying. Heart disease was the immediate 
cause of his death. The funeral services were held Sun- 
day afternoon at 5 o’clock at the home, 2406 Brooklyn 
avenue. The family started with the body on Monday to 
Fremont, Ohio, where the burial services were held on 
the 20th. Fremont was the boyhood home of Mr. Norton, 
where he lived until after he came out of the army. He 
enlisted in the army at the outbreak of war as a three 
months’ volunteer and at the close of this term reénlisted 
for three years with the Forty-ninth Ohio volunteer in- 





THE LATE CHARLES A. NORTON. 


fantry. His rank was regimental adjutant, which made 
him eligible to the Loyal Legion, to which club he be- 


J longed at Fort Leavenworth. 


Mr. Norton was born September 22, 1840. He moved 
to Beloit, Kan., in 1872 and was a member of the Kansas 
legislature for several terms. He came to Kansas City 
in 1888, since which time he has always been an active 
worker in the republican ranks, being president of his 
ward club for a term and filling other positions in the 
party organization, though never seeking political office. 
He was one of those high class citizens who work in their 
party for better and cleaner government and was a warm 
supporter of the men who sincerely sought to give such 
government to the people. 

Mr. Norton was married in 1871. He is survived by his 
widow and three children, two sons and a daughter. 
Rollin A. has been working with his father in the office 
for a number of years and really was manager of the 
business. He will continue the business as it is, and 
there will be no break in the affairs of the concern. 
Wade H. Norton lives at Hastings, Neb., and the daugh- 
ter, Mrs. B. B. Smith, lives at Fremont, Ohio. 

Mr. Norton began his business life in Kansas City as 
freight agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company. After nine years in this work he organized 
the Norton Lumber Company, a general wholesale and 
manufacturing concern. 

The man who became acquainted with Mr. Norton 
found under the somewhat gruff visage, a most courteous 
and kindly gentleman, an interesting talker and an in- 
teresting life to talk about when one could open his quiet 
nature to talk of such events. Mr. Norton was left 
fatherless at a very early age, and it was when this 
gray-haired, storm-tossed veteran of many battles told 
of the struggles of a great mother for her family that 
one saw the big heart of the man who left the world sa 
suddenly July 17, 1909. 


Walter L. Ahrens. 

Walter L. Ahrens died at the Park Avenue hospital, Chi- 
cago, July 14, aged 29 years. Mr. Ahrens had been incapaci 
tated from work since March 1, but had only been at the 
hospital for the last three weeks. His death was caused by 
valvular heart trouble. The deceased is survived by his 
wife. The remains were taken to Staunton, Ill., and interred 
Friday, July 16. Mr. Ahrens was the son of Mrs. J. M. 
Ahrens, of Staunton, Ill., and was at one time in the employ 
of the True & True Company, Chicago. He was also the 
brother of John C., Peter F'., Henry A. and Albert E. Ahrens, 
ali of whom are well known lumbermen. John C. was for- 
merly secretary of the True & True Company; Peter F. and 
Henry A. are now connected with this concern, and Albert KE. 
is with William Buchanan, of Texarkana. 


John McClary. 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 15.—John McClary, of the John 
McClary Wood Working Company, died suddenly at his home 
in West Hartford July 8, at the age of 62 years. 


Edwin F. Ely. 

LANSING,’ Micu., July 19.—Edwin F. Ely, pioneer lumber 
man and a prominent citizen of Olivet, is dead at the age 
ot 79 years. He went to Olivet in 1848. 

William Lyon. 

BurRLinGron, Lowa, July 13.—William Lyon, vice president 
of the Rand Lumber Company, and superintendent of the 
Burlington Lumber Company, both of this city, died at 
Minneapolis of apoplexy. Mr. Lyon had been connected with 
the Jumber industry of the Mississippi valley for the last 
thirty-five years. 


Mrs. T. Spencer Knight. 

CLEVELAND, On10, July 20.—Many local lumbermen were 
grieved to learn ot the death of Mrs. T. Spencer Knight 
July 12. Mr. Knight is a retired lumber dealer, having beeu 
formerly connected with the lumber firm of Woods, Perry & 
Co., of this city. The funeral was held from the family 
home Wednesday, interment being at Lakeview cemetery. 











Joseph A. Fries. 

ISVANSVILLE, IND., July 20.—Joseph A. Fries, aged 78 
years, president of the Franklin County National bank at 
Brookville and a member of the lumber firm of Fries & Geis, 
died at his home a few days ago. 


Peter McNaughton. 


DULUTH, MINN., July 22.—Peter McNaughton, aged 66 
years, a lumber broker of this city twenty-five years, died 
this morning of pneumonia. He was born in Stratford, Ont., 
and was a bachelor. 


William H. Falvey. 


MENOMONIE, WIS., July 19.—William H. Falvey, formerly 
connected with the Peshtigo Lumber Company and the 
Muller Lumber Company, passed away at St. Joseph's hos- 
pital this week. 








8S. J. Waite. 

La Crosse, WIS., July 17.—S. J. Waite, active head of 
A. S. Trow & Co., of this city, died July 9 at the age of 
70 years. Mr. Waite had been associated with Mr. Trow in 
the lumber business ever since his removal to this city 
twenty-five years ago. 


HYMENEAL. 


eee 
Blalock-Hailey. 


PINEBUR, Miss., July 21.—At high noon June 22 in the 
lirst Baptist church, of Crystal Springs, 8. Blalock. 
manager of the Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant in this city, and Miss Mary Hailey, of Crystal 
Springs, were united in marriage, Rev. W. F. Yarbrough 
officiating. Mr. and Mrs. Blalock left on the afternoon train 
for New Orleans, Houston and Galveston. 








BIG CONTRACT FOR RAILROAD EQUIPMENT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 21.—The Southern Railway 
Company has contracted for the use of twenty-five con- 
solidated freight engines, ten passenger engines, fifteen 
6-wheel switch engines, eighty-eight first class passenger 
coaches and a number of baggage, mail and express cars, 
leased from Edward T. Stokesburry, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
This contract represents an equipment of $1,400,000. 
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loods Destroy Wheat Crops—Dry Lumber Scarce -Car Shortage Feared—An Upward Ten- 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Fortunately there were no 
urther rains this week and the flood has receded. Thou- 
ands of acres of grain have been swept away and the 
river still carries a swirling mass of wheat shocks south- 
yard. This will put many farmers out of the lumber 
iarket this year except where obliged to replace barns, 
eds and houses swept away by the flood. 

Other sections of the Southwest are unaffected and are 
iarvesting bumper crops. Increased volume and_ the 

igher prices will more than compensate for the loss in 
he lowlands. Each day strengthens the confidence in the 
fall market and lumbermen are planning to meet the de- 
mand, 

Visible supply of dry lumber is diminishing rapidly 
as the demand has been increasing steadily for some time. 
Voluntary curtailment on the part of operators has been 
augmented by a shutdown caused by heavy rains and wet 
woods. Logging is practically suspended in the South- 
west and mill stocks are badly broken. 

Owing to heavy curtailment in production, mills find 
more orders on their books than they can fill, and many 
orders are being sent back. Most mills have announced 
advanced prices and dealers have passed the word down 
the line. Prices are considerably better and bid fair to 
rise as underlying conditions are ripe for top notch 
prices. 

Meantime the demand is increasing steadily. St. Louis 
dealers report inquiries and orders coming in freely and 
say that buyers seem to feel that they must seurry to 
cover while they have a chance. Based upon the happy 
condition of a majority of the farmers, and the inereased 
building operations in and around this market, local 
dealers are looking forward to a lively fall. 

The furniture board of trade met Monday night and 
perfected plans to entertain the out of town buyers 
royally during buying week next month. 

Atkinson-Lyon Lumber Company has gone out of busi- 
ness. The affairs of the concern were wound up this 
week, liquidating all indebtedness. There was no finan- 
cial trouble. C. G. Atkinson, president of the concern, 
recently was offered a lucrative position with another 
strong concern and when the stockholders of the Atkin- 
son-Lyon Company learned of the good thing Mr. Atkin- 
son was offered but could not take on account of his obli- 
gations to his own concern, they decided to close out the 
business and allow Mr. Atkinson to be foot free. The 
Atkinson-Lyon Lumber Company was organized some 
months ago as a selling concern for several yellow pine 
mills, 

W. H. Bloomfield, traffic manager for the Frost-John 
son Lumber Company, is back at his desk after a three 
weeks’ layup at home with an abscess on his foot. For 
some time Mr. Bloomfield was in imminent danger of 
losing his foot but now he is on the road to recovery. 

A jolly party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Fer- 
euson, Miss Lucile Sanderson, daughter of N. P. Sander- 
son, of the Sabine and the Big Pine Lumber Companies; 
Mrs. William Buchanan and Miss Helen Buchanan, left 
St. Louis Sunday night for an extended trip to Atlantic 
Coast resorts. Mr. Ferguson is ‘‘chaperoning’’ the 
party, he says. 

©, D. Johnson, N. W. McLeod and their families, who 
have been making a trip to Pacific Coast resorts, inelud- 
ing the Seattle exposition, are expected home this week, 
after a three weeks’ absence. 

C. G. Schilling, sales manager for the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, is enjoying a vacation rest at French 
Lick springs. His wife and family are spending the 
summer at Topeka, Kan. 

C, A, Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, says 
that business is a little dull just now but the tendency 
is upward and he looks for a lively fall trade. 

B. L. Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber Company, 
s still very busy filling orders and he finds the market 
stronger in price. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg, Harris Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that, whiJe trade is somewhat quiet, the 
dullness is seasonable and the tendency of trade is up- 
ward, 


~ 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
KANSAS Crry, Mo., July 21.—The market is decidedly 
lullish, There has been an upward tendency in prices 
r thirty days at least, and this with the splendid crop 
tlook and the demand already setting in has caused 
‘ lumbermen to feel optimistic concerning trade this 
fall. Men close to railroad affairs and in touch with 
big financial enterprises of the country, for the first 
ne in two years say that business is rapidly going 
a point higher even than yet known. Some firms 
ive inereased their price lists four times in the last 
irty days and all have made at least two advances 
thout checking their business. One of the largest 
mms gives out that it has booked enough orders at ad- 
nced prices to last until September 1, if not another 
ler is booked. It is estimated that 50 percent of the 
isually large number of inquiries received in this 
rket the last week had to be returned to the inquirer 
hout prices, as the mills did not have all the stock 
hands for quick shipment. The mills are not anxious 
take orders for stock not on hands so that mixed 
ers go begging for quite a time. 
ctual trade conditions in moving stock are just about 
inal for the season. The flooded districts are recover- 





ing and the big harvest is on in earnest. Dollar wheat 
and better is coming into the market fresh from the 
field and large quantities of it. Corn never looked bet- 
ter. Because the farmers are so busy with these mat- 
ters trade of course, as always, drops off for a month or 
two. In the towns and cities business is keeping up a 
great pace. There will be no let up until winter sets 
in. Not only is it in the sky seraper district that this 
is true, but more so in the resident territory as well. 
The four to six thousand dollar home is the most numer- 
ous building seen, hundreds of them with flats and larger 
homes. 

Many of the lumbermen are taking their vacation this 
summer on the Coast. Ted Sanford, of the Anson Shin- 
gle & Lumber Company, and D. Jackson, of the South- 
western Lumber Company, are in the West. 

J. K. Warren, of the Cummer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Paris, Tex., is visiting friends in this city. 

W. A. Anderson, of the W. E. Thomas Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a visit among the mills 
of the South. His company is now the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the 8. H. Bolinger Lumber Company, Bolin- 
ger, La. Mr. Anderson says stocks are badly broken 
at the mills and that curtailing is still being held to 
well. Mixed orders, he says, are very hard to fill. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., July 21.—Prospects for yellow pine 
were never better and indications point to an inerease 
in fall trade that will make up for the summer and 
spring deficit. The market price has advanced at least 
#2 over last month and better prices are expected. 

The retail trade has improved to a remarkable extent. 
Good salesmen are scarce, say manufacturers, who are 
offering fancy prices for their services. 

Railroad frade is increasing and the chanees are that 
it will be better than ever within a month. This pre- 
diction is based upon the fact that in this state railroad 
construction will be on a larger seale than ever. In 
other southwestern states new railroads are being graded 
and old lines are preparing to make extensions. 

Manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds are looking 
forward to a record finish for this year. Shingle men 
are also well pleased with the outlook. The local trade 
is unusually brisk because of a building boom. 

Bruce Greeves is organizing a mutual sawmill ma- 
chinery exchange company to be ready for business in 
a few weeks. 

Col. Sam Park is making an automobile trip to New 
Orleans, La. He is anxious to have a roadway built 
between Beaumont and that city, and his anxiety in this 
regard is one of his reasons for making the trip. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., July 17.—The question of a car 
shortage is the choice subject of conversation in lumber 
and shipping offices. Since business is picking up so 
encouragingly, with an even bigger building activity in 
prospect, it is assumed that there will be more business 
than the railroads can handle advantageously. J. Lewis 
Thompson, on his return from the East, said that traftic 
managers with whom he talked all predicted a serious 
car shortage during the fall and winter. A big wheat 
crop and the better condition of the general market for 
farm products were given as the chief causes. Houston’s 
activity in business and building continues to increase. 

The Texas Trust Company has been organized, char- 
tered and is already opened for business. So many lum- 
bermen are members of the concern that it may be 
called a lumbermen’s trust company. Jesse H. Jones, 
of the Jesse H. Jones Lumber Company, South Texas 
Lumber Company, and Texas-Oregon Timber Company, 
is the president, and other lumbermen who are directors 
in the company are J. M. Rockwell, 8. F. Carter, J. 8. 
Rice, R. M. Farrar, W. T. Carter, H. C. House, J. B. 
larthing and Archibald MacDonald. 

It is announced that the Lufkin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Lufkin will be put in operation on full 
time August 1. For two months it has been operating 
four days a week. 

Ray Weiss, general sales agent for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, left this week for Kansas City, Mo. He will 
visit other points further north. 

Col. Cecil A. Lyon, who has spent much of his time 
for five years in this city as one of the receivers of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, has returned to his home in 
Sherman, where he has large lumber interests of his 
own. 

C. R. Cummings, of the C. R. Cummings Export Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, is in Germany, where he is 
combining business with pleasure. Other members of 
his firm reside in that country and he will confer with 
them on matters relating to the big export business of 
this concern. During Mr. Cummings’ absence Manager 
Huff is in charge of the Houston office. 

W. A. Pickering, of the Pickering Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is visting his East Texas properties. 





VALUABLE TIMBER GOING TO WASTE. 


Mission, TEX., July 21.—A woeful waste of valuable 
timber of commercial size has been going on in the lower 
valley of the Rio Grande for three years, according to 
practical lumbermen, who have been investigating the 
situation. The territory along the lower course of the 
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cannot be overestimated in lumber 
salesmanship, for the average con- 
sumer judges only by comparison. 
But, of course, such an argument 
necessitates actually having the stock 
and that is where you would appre- 
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N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 


N. C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 














prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Flatiron Bidg., New York. 
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 Pitles and Hewn Ties for 1. | 


WE can make this material of all kinds. and in 
any quanity, to meet any specifications, and 
give prompt delivery and good service. Write us 
and let us get acquainted with each other so we can 
do business when you are in the market. 
We also make a specialty of strictly NUMBER 
ONE DEAD HEART LONG LEAF YEL. 
LOW PINE TIES. 





Genesee Lumber Company 
q GENESEE, LOUISIANA. po 








C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office. Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 














WOODWORKING PLANTS 
Illinois Central 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 








For full information address 


Cc. J. CLAIR 
No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 


industrial Commissioner Illinois Central R. R. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Corner Broadway 

at 54th St., Near 50th 

Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 
Elevated. 







Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, ail ontside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 














international boundary stream was an unbroken forest of 
mesquite, ebony and other hardwood trees at the time 
it was given an outlet to the outside world by the con- 
struction of a railroad five years ago. With the influx 
of settlers the clearing of the lands was begun, and the 
work has been carried on with vigor and rapidity. 
Many of the mesquite trees in the valley are from two 
to three feet in diameter. The ebony is also of large 
growth. It has been demonstrated that for furniture 
manufacturing purposes these trees are of great value. 
On the Texas side of the river there is probably 800,000 
acres of this larger growth and as much more on the 
Mexico side. Many thousand acres of the timber land 
on this side have been cleared. Ordinarily the mesquite 
is a tree of such small growth as to be of no commercial 


value, but the rich soil of the Rio Grande valley has 


caused the trees to become of forest size. 

It is claimed that the mesquite and ebony trees of the 
lower Rio Grande valley can be put to the same uses as 
mahogany and other hardwood timbers. Many fine logs 
ean be obtained from each acre of ground, and as rail- 
road transportation and market facilities are easily 
available the proposition of utilizing them in the manu- 
facture of lumber may yet receive favorable considera- 
tion. 





LONDON TRADE NEWS. 


Stocks and Shipments at the World’s Metropolis— 
American Woods Moving — Current 
Notes of General Interest. 


[Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, July 10.—It is very pleasant to be 
able to report a better feeling in the trade. This is not, 
however, due to improvement in consumption but rather 
to restricted supply of new season’s goods from the 
north Europe ports. It is obvious that deliveries from 
the docks, which long have been on the down grade, 
can not continue so and holders are expecting improve- 
ment in the autumn. Better feeling is noted in the pitch 
pine trade, although at present this is more apparent 
than real. The market still is flooded with shipments 
on consignment of American hardwoods, but improve- 
ment in the United States musi affect trade on this side 
sooner or later, although no such improvement is ex- 
pected until September. 

Dock stocks July 1: 








1909, pieces. 1908, pieces 
Oe Ce en ere re 525,060 722,381 
en ee ee .. 1,363,049 1,991,969 
Rough boards ---- 2,989,799 4,181,129 
NES bib vg, Brd06-Kreio-ui 0 eS eceearesa ave 5,018,137 6,083,072 
eS SA eee err oge: 405,991 632,258 
EP rrr ere 442,816 451,429 
RUE MUU MIMI 6650 5c. .6 aieeand owes 28,182 40,528 

ES. otcts aus.a) aie cam alee recvmenels 10,273,034 14,102,766 


July arrivals have not been heavy but stock shows a 
considerable rise, although figures are 25 percent under 
those of corresponding date last year. Pine deals show 
a drop of nearly 40 percent, the present stock being the 
lowest on record. The stock at present rate of consump- 
tion is sufficient to last seven and one-half months. Pitch 
pine deals are short in stock but demand has dropped to 
a very low level. 

Pitch Pine Prospects. 


Undoubtedly there has been an improved demand for 
sawn timber during the last month. The general feeling 
is that the tide has turned and sellers are expecting in- 
creased activity shortly. In spite of this no improve- 
ment in price has been realized. Recent contracts have 
been made on the basis of $15 for 30 feet average 
cube and it is reported that 35 feet 12x12 has been done 
at $16 to one of the best United Kingdom ports. Lum- 
ber is very slow of sale and there seems to be no pros- 
pect of improvement in the near future. Demand for 
11-inch and up has fallen off considerably during the 
last twelve months, particularly in Germany. Saps are 
in moderate demand, 1x6 selling at $62.50. Floorings 
are hard to place and $72.50 is top price for wood of 
good specification. Freights show a strengthening ten- 
dency and have risen at least $1.25 a standard within a 
few weeks. This is not unexpected, as shipowners have 
been running for some time at a big loss. The rate 
from United Kingdom or Continent (two ports) is $20. 


American Hardwoods. 


Prospects are better for autumn trade as shipments 
have fallen off considerably, but no real improvement 
is expected till the end of September. 

The consumption of walnut lumber has declined 
strangely of late, due no doubt to other woods having 
taken its place in the manufacture of furniture. First 
quality inch boards are worth $105 to $110 a thou- 
sand; No. 1 common $67.50 to $70 and No. 2 common 
$40 to $47.50. 

Although there is an undoubted improvement in the 
demand for quartered oak in the United States, buyers 
will not respond to the higher prices asked by shippers. 
Firsts and seconds inch boards are worth $80 to $85, 
with No. 1 common at $55. Demand generally is very 
fitful. Plain oak planks are arriving on consignment far 
in excess of demand; for 3- and 4-inch planks, 12 inch, 
$40 a thousand is about market value. Plain oak boards 
are very weak on account of heavy stocks. Firsts and 
seconds inch bring $55, with No. 1 common at $37.50 
to $40, while No. 2 common is worth whatever sellers 
can get. 

Although poplar is reported scarce in the United 
States, it is plentiful enough here and all varieties, in- 


cluding first quality, are slow of sale. First quality 
inch wood planed to % inch is worth $60, No. 1 common 
$35 and No. 2 $25 a thousand. 

Satin walnut firsts and seconds inch wood is bringing 
$37.50, whereas ‘shippers’ values are about $40; No. 1 
common is worth from $26 to $27.50. 


The Mahogany Market. 

The condition is improving, as July shipments hay 
not been large. They consist of 1,066 logs of Honduras, 
the last of this season’s imports; 299 logs of Tobasco; 
150 logs of Costa Rican and 143 logs of African. Some 
large sales are reported at auction. Sixty thousand feet 
of Honduras wood from Belize brought the excellent 
average of 11 cents a foot, while 480,000 feet offered 
without reserve was placed at an average price of 7% 
cents. There was good competition for the better class 
wood in a cargo of Cuban, which realized 8 cents a foot, 
the inferior being placed at 6 cents. A parcel of in 
ferior Tobasco timber realized 6144 cents and a variety 
of parcels of African brought about the usual figure. 
Stock in first hands July 1 has been reduced and con 
sists of 631 logs Tobasco, 459 Honduras, 2,312 Niea- 
raguan, 3,202 Cuban, 10 San Domingoan and 300 Af 
rican; total, 6,900 logs. 

Miscellaneous. 

Friends in the United States will learn with regret 
of the death of T. N. Robinson, head of the famous 
firm of Thomas Robinson & Son, Limited, of Rochdale, 
who share with A. Ransome & Co., Limited, of Newark, 
the honor of making probably four-fifths of the wood- 
working machinery in the United Kingdom, and doing 
a large business with the chief continental countries. 
Mr. Robinson, was a grandson of the founder of the 
firm, had been connected with it all his business life, 
and it was largely through his efforts that it has at 
tained such a high position in the trade. 

A much improved condition of affairs in the Aus- 
tralian hardwood trade was reported at the annual meet- 
ing of Millar’s Karri & Jarral Company, Limited, held 
last month. This concern, which is a combine of prac- 
tically all the firms engaged in this branch of trade, 
made a profit of $680,000 last year, more than double 
that of the year immediately preceding. 

Considerable interest is taken here in the joint efforts 
of the Wagon Oak Plank Exporters’ Association and the 
Timber Trade Federation to formulate a system of in- 
spection which will put an end to the misunderstandings 
and losses to shippers and buyers that long have pre- 
vailed in the wagon oak trade. A system that will 
assure a uniformity of assortment is all that is needed 
and to this the joint inspection committee will direct its 


BPP PPI IP IDI ISIS IS 


CROSS TIE CORNER SUSPECTED. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 19.—A local daily published 
a circumstantial story of alleged manipulation of the 
eypress crosstie market in the interests of the railroads. 
As the story goes, sundry crosstie buyers for sundry car- 
riers during the spring assured the manufacturers who 
solicited the orders for ties that, while there was nothing 
doing at that particular moment, there would be a good 
demand for ties after the close of the fiscal year. Act 
ing on the tip, it is related, the operators began to accu 
mulate crosstie stock to supply the anticipated demand. 
Hundreds of thousands of ties, 6x8x6, standard size, 
were piled up in the various yards. When July 1 ar- 
rived their owners again broached the subject of ties to 
the railroad representatives and were informed (again 
as the story goes) that they were in the market for ties, 
but wanted them 7x9x9. However, it was added, if the 
millmen had any 6x8x8 stock on hand which they were 
especially anxious to dispose of, the railroad buyers 
would take them as an accommodation, but the price 
would have to be ‘‘right.’’ This unexpected news (so 
the story runs) completely disconcerted the tie folk. The 
stronger operators, who could afford to have their in- 
vestment tied up, declined to make any concessions, but 
the weaker ones, less able to hold out, are said to have 
unloaded at a considerable loss, the railroad buyers pur- 
chasing freely at the reduced figure. Thus the story. 
Inquiry among the cypress operators today failed, to 
confirm it. Most of them said they had heard nothing of 
any such transaction and that, so far as they knew, there 
had been no change of standard dimensions, nor any 
material reductions in quotations on the old sizes. The 
manager of one concern declared that he had a few 
thousands of 7x9x9 ties in stock, which he would be glad 
to sell, at his own price, 75 cents; that he also had a 
quantity of 6x8x8 stuff on hand, which would also be 
sold—also at his own price. It was added, furthermore, 
that the demand for cypress ties was very good and, so 
far as he knew, none of the sellers was worrying about 
the disposal of his stock without the necessity of such a 
sacrifice as was reported. It was explained that the 
carriers were conducting the same sort of buying cam 
paign they perfected last year—purchasing, that is, 
under cover, through commission men and occasionally 
through manufacturers, who were given orders for quan- 
tities of ties far in excess of their respective individual 
output and were quietly buying from other crosstie peo- 
ple to fill the order. However, the truth may be, the 
cypress crosstie chronicle of the local daily is ingenious 
enough, and interesting enough, to be true, whether it is 
or not. 





A Munising (Mich.) justice of the peace sentenced 
Amil Honka to the Detroit House of Correction for 
ninety days for refusing to assist in fighting a forest 
fire. This was the first conviction under a Michigan 
statute which provides punishment for such a refusal. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


H. B. McArthur, the Beloit (Wis.) wholesaler, was 
a oT to the Chicago trade this week. 


. J. Parker, of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Com- 
wan of Lawrenceville, Ill., was a Chicago visitor last 
Monday. 

R. M. Cunningham, sole selling agent for the Ken- 
tucky Hardwood Flooring Company, was in Chicago 
last Wednesday calling on the trade. 


Will A. Cavin, the popular retailer of Sturgis, Mich., 
was in Chicago the latter part of last week calling on 
his many friends in the lumber trade. 


John A. Irwin, president of the State Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, Detroit, Mich., was a, visitor to the Chi- 
cago lumber trade Saturday ‘of last week. 

William Wilms, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, accompanied by his family, returned home 
this week from a five weeks’ trip through northern Ger- 
many and the Rhine district. 


W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, with headquarters at Bogalusa, 
La., was in Chicago for a few hours last Saturday. 
Mr. Sullivan was en route home from Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. R. Duggan, known to the Michigan traveling 
fraternity as the ‘‘mayor of Pellston,’’ has been placed 
in charge of the new lumber sales office which Tindle 
& Jackson, of Buffalo, N. Y., have opened at 1009 
Ford building, Detroit, Mich. 


T. H. McCarthy, vice president of the Ruddock Or- 
leans Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., was in Chi- 
cago sev eral days this week and left Saturday night for 

San Francisco, Cal., where he will join J. D. Lacey and 
party, who are now making a tour of the Pacific Coast 
states, 


A. C. Lange, accompanied by his family, of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, of Blytheville, Ark., 
was in Chicago last Monday. Mr. Lange saw his fam. 
ily safely off for Ludington, Mich., where they will 
spend the summer, and then after a visit to the head- 
quarters of his concern returned home. 


C. Fred Berry, manager of the Paepcke-Leicht Lum- 
her Company’s plant in Cairo, Ill., was in Chicago the 
latter part of last week. He ‘prought his family with 
him and saw them safely off on the koat for Mus- 
kegon, Mich., where they will spend the summer 
months, 


W. J. Vertrees, president of the Bushnell Tank 
Works, Bushnell, I]., was a Chicago visitor last Tues- 
day. Mr. Vertrees said that the wet weather had lost 
them lots of sales, but as soon as these conditions 
righted themselves he w as of the opinion that business 
would begin to pick up. 

John D. Laskey, sales manager of the Memphis 
plant of C. L, Willey, the big veneer manufacturer, 
who has been at the Chieago office for several days, 
left for home last Monday night. Mr. Laskey re- 
ported that business has been exceptionally good with 
them and that he looked as fall approaches for a 
further increase in business. 


A. F. Bloomer, of York, Neb., former retail lumber- 
man of that place, passed through Chicago last week on 
his way home from a long European trip. While Mr. 
Bloomer and his wife have traveled extensively since 
he retired from business, this is his first prolonged stay 
on the Continent, and he is enthusiastically advising all 
his friends to drop everything and see those countries 
of beauty and historical interest. 





The Cia Mexicana Manufacturera de Maderas, S. A., 
which, translated, is the Mexican Lumber Manufacturing 
C ompany, with principal office and yard at Mexico, D. F., 
announces the resignation of G. H. Copeland, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and the appointment in his 
place of Emilio Cornu as his provisional successor, with 
the duties and authority of manager, as conferred by the 
charter of the company. 


George Pope, vice president of the D. 8. Pate Lumber 
Company, with offices in the Fisher building. Chicago, 
returned last Wednesday from a two weeks’ trip to mill 
points in Mississippi and Georgia. He reported that 
orders were coming iif more freely at the mills at prices 
considerably better. He said stocks were low and that 
every one that he saw was unwilling to load his books 
with orders at prices now prevailing. 


Albert C. Bradish, of Ottawa, Ill., was in Chicago 
riday evening en route from Menasha, Wis., to South 
Haven, Mich. Following the death of his father, Albert 
B. Bradish, three weeks ago, Mr. Bradish accompanied 
his mother to Menasha, where she is now visiting. His 
present journey to South Haven was to join his family, 
which has been occupying a cottage there. After spend- 
ing a few days at the Michigan resort the family will 
return to Ottawa. 


A. R. Warren, of Chicago, western manager for the 
S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., and H. C. 
Dodge, of the New Orleans office of this company, were 
visitors to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week. Mr. Dodge is starting on a vacation which he 
will enjoy at Hot Springs, Ark. He reports having had 
in excellent trade for the year thus far and the outlook 
very promising. Mr. Warren says his field is in apple pie 
order and prospects are good. 


Edward G. Seott, of Lee Wilson & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago last Friday. Mr. Scott has his 
ieadquarters in St. Louis, Mo., and has just returned 
‘rom a trip to northern points. He reported a more 
uctive demand for oak in the North and middle West 

erritories and said there was an upward tendency 





noticed in prices. He believed that by fall prices will 
be back where they should be and that the country 
would be doing a normal business, 


A. J. Cross, who is in the cypress business with his 
father, C. L. Cross, with offices in the Monadnock 
building, Chicago, returned last Saturday from a sell- 
ing trip in southern Wisconsin and Illinois. Mr. Cross 
was gone ten days and reported doing a nice busi- 
ness, “and said that the country dealers were looking 
for a good fall trade. General trade conditions, he 
said, were much better and that he was of the opinion 
that from now on business would continue to improve. 


Among the visitors weleomed by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN staff Tuesday last was George W. Duffy, treas- 
urer of the Luellwitz Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Duffy made a short stay in Chicago visiting rela- 
tives and friends and intended leaving for the East the 
following day on business. He says there is consider- 
able life in his section these days because of the large 
number of visitors from all.parts of the country attend- 
ing the A.-Y.-P. Exposition and other places of interest. 
As to the state of trade in lumber Mr. Duffy was non- 
committal, believing, however, that there was not much 
activity in its just at present. 

Oscar H. Babcock, one of the famous Babcock brothers 
of Pittsburg, was in Chicago this week on his way north. 
From the pains he took to cover his tracks as he left 
Chicago one would assume that he was on a still hunt. 
In speaking of the trade situation he said the volume of 
trade was very good and well distributed, but was lack- 
ing in the large orders such as are pleasing to manufac- 
turers. The eastern roads do not seem to be buying as 
freely as those of the central part of the country and 
the west, their purchases being still in comparatively 
small lots and evidently to supply immediate require- 
ments. 


Among the visitors to Chicago during the last week 
were W. A. McKennon, of the McKennon-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Company, and C. G. Morris, president of the Morris- 
Jackson Lumber Company, both of Shreveport, La., and 
R. H. MeKennon, of Clarksville, Ark. These gentlemen 
are spending a week in the city enjoying the cool breezes. 
They have come to realize that Chicago is the only gen- 
uine summer resort in the country. They also appreciate 
the fact that there is good lumber demand in this’ city, 
and with their excellent facilities for supplying it from 
the direction whence they came, there is no telling what 
will happen before they leave the city. 

W. H. Mathias, who has represented the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
hardwoods and white pine, in Chicago, as western divi- 
sion sales manager, with offices at 918 Fisher building, 
has been transferred to Indiana territory, with headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis. Mr. Mathias is succeeded at the 
Chicago office by F. B. Pryor. The latter gentleman has 
been with the Ritter company for the last fourteen 
years. During 1905 and 1906 Mr. Pryor was the repre- 
sentative of this concern in England, with headquarters 
in Liverpool. For the last six months he has been con- 
nected with the sales department at the general offices 
at Columbus, and prior to this he was in charge of the 
Pittsburg district for two years. 

R. H. Morris, secretary of the North Carolina “Pine 
Association, passed through Chicago this week on his 

return frem the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to which he was a delegate. 
It was his first visit to the Pacific coast and he was im- 
mensely pleased with the scenery of that section and the 
hospitality of Washington lumbermen. But he seemed 
to be most impressed with the contrast between the tim- 
ber being cut and the lumber being’ turned out of the 
mills and the prices received for the latter. In the 
neighborhood of $12 he found to be about the average 
price secured at the mills for stock which can hardly be 
equaled in the East, cut from the finest timber that 
grows. He said it was no wonder that the Coast lumber- 
men were so anxious regarding the lumber tariff. 


W. E. Hoshall, president of Hoshall & McDonald 
Bros., New Orleans, La., manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber, was in Chicago last week and was a welcome 
visitor to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Hoshall had just returned from Niles, Mich., where he 
left his family, who will spend the summer in that city. 
Mr. Hoshall reported that plain red and quarter sawed 
white and red oak were exceedingly scarce articles in 
the South and he stated that manufacturers preferred to 
hold what stocks they have in preference to selling them 
at present prices. He thought by fall that conditions 
would have so righted themselves that this wood would 
bring prices commensurate with its value. He reported 
taking several large orders in Michigan and said that 
business conditions were decidedly on the uptrend. 

William E. Barrett, of William E. Barrett & Co., 
with offices in the Heyworth building, Chicago, re- 
turned last Saturday evening from a month’s trip to 
California, Pacifie coast points and British Columbia. 
The firm deals in California white and sugar pine and 
red cedar shingles. Mr. Barrett spent some time at 
the fair at Seattle, which he said was a pretty little 
show. He reported that conditions in California and 
the West generally were good and that they were all 
looking for an early resumption of business on a 
normal basis. British Columbia, he said, never looked 
better than it does today. The farming communities 
were in a highly prosperous condition; that they were 
doing a large amount of building, and were buying 
machinery very heavily. Mr. Barrett left for the 
East Monday night. 


Giles Wright, president of the Wright-Saulsberry Lum- 
ber Company, of Ashland, Ky., was in Chicago this week. 
His company makes a specialty of railroad oak, and he 
says that the only serious drawback in their business 
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FOR SALE 


SOFT ARKANSAS SHORT LEAF 


3cars} x 6to 12"B & BY. P. Finish. 

2 cars 5-4x 6 to 12" 

lear 6-4x 6to12" ‘ = 6s 

2 cars 8-4x 6to 12" ‘* - ” 
lear 5-4x10&12" ‘ ** Stepping 

CAN SHIP ROUGH OR DRESSED 
100,000 feet 4-4 Cypress, shop and select 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & better bone dry gum 





INTERNATIONAL HARDWOOD LBR. CO. 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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Southern Hardwoods 


TIMES BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 


Manufacturers wd Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately 

200 000 feet 5-8” Ash. 
000 feet 3- &” tos: 8” Plain White Oak. 

30° 000 feet 1-4” to 3-4” Quartered White Oak. 

00, feet 5-8” to 3- Line Red Oak. 

50,000 feet 5- 8” Plain Red ¢ 


Hall and Angleroot Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“4 It makes long messages 
American short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 

course of a year, It isin- 

Lumberman dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 

leading lumbermen ev- 

Descriptive 


Telecode meee 


circular and sample 
ges free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
wo copies, $9.00. Three copies, 2. 75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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MICHIGAN MAPLE 


The uses of maple in the furniture trade are, 
as every reader knows, numerous. A recent issue 
showed some kitchen furniture of this sort. By 
way of variety, the first illustration this week 
shows a lot of maple desk tops and seats manu- 
factured by the American Seating Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Quantities of the wood go 
into school furniture and fixtures, for which it 


STOCKS OF DESK TOPS AND SEATS. 


is peculiarly adapted on account of its hardness 
and the fact that, when well varnished, it is prac- 
tically impenetrable to inks and stains. 

Another industry in which Michigan maple is 
a highly important factor is engaged in the pro- 
duction of camp chairs, folding chairs ete. For 
these purposes great quantities of spindles are 
used, and these must be of exceptional strength 


HARD MAPLE SPINDLES USED IN MAKING FOLDING 
CHAIRS AND CAMP CHAIRS. 

and at the same time reasonably light. For these 

needs no other wood answers so well. 

The stock of spindles shown in the second 
illustration was ready to be worked up at the 
plant of the American Seating Company. These 
uses require only small stock and the result is 
that producers of maple are able to work up 
to advantage what in other woods would be waste 


products, (To be continued.) 











now is the continued lightness of demand for this ma- 
terial. The hardwoods generally, quarter sawed oak and 
oak which goes into general manufacture are moving 
pretty well, but a good deal of the timber is suitable 
for nothing but car stock; and, consequently, rather than 
sacrifice logs, or any considerable part of them, the com- 
pany shut down its mill about a month ago, though it 
expects to start up soon. There is more inquiry on the 
part of railroads, though thus far the cheaper woods 
have had most of the benefit of the improved demand. 
Speaking of quarter-sawing, Mr. Wright said that their 
practice is to quarter-saw nothing but straight, smooth 
logs of at least twenty-two inches in diameter, and he 
believed that a good many oak producers make a mis- 
take in quarter-sawing logs that are too small and too 
poor in quality, though the prices of quarter-sawed stock 
are sometimes so tempting as to lead the industry to 
overdo that particular line, as has been the case in some 
seasons. 





UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE TIMBER SECURITIES. 


In announcing the handling of the Merrill & Ring 
Logging Company bonds recently by Lyon, Gary & Co., 
of Chicago, it was said that this firm had bought the 
unsold portion of the issue and was offering it to its 
clientele. Lyon, Gary & Co. advise the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN that they bought the entire issue of $1,000,000, 
thus being the original handlers of these securities. 
These are 6 percent gold bonds, protected by first mort- 
gage on approximately 2,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber in Clallam and Snohomish counties, Washington, 
valued at more than $4,000,000. Thus the security is 
more than four to one and in every respect the issue 
meets the most exacting requirements of safety for 
securities of this kind. The Merrill & Ring Logging 
Company has as its principals men of the highest stand- 
ing in the lumber business as active lumbermen, as 
experienced and successful timbermen and _ financiers. 
Lyon, Gary & Co. became established as a firm in 1891 
and incorporated in 1907. The firm was, in a sense, the 
outgrowth of the lumber business, for its founder had 
been for many years a successful lumberman. Ever 
since its formation the firm, or corporation, as it is now, 
has maintained intimate relations with the lumber busi- 
ness. The security back of this issue of $1,000,000 of 
gold bonds is unexceptionable, in both value and the 
way in which the bonds are drawn. Altogether this issue 
of timber securities is unusually attractive to the cau- 
tious investor. 





ANOTHER CHICAGO BANK MERGER. 

The tendency toward consolidation, which seems to 
have taken possession of Chicago’s financial interests, 
is evidenced by another bank merger, rumors of which 
have been numerous for some time, but which was 
officially announced last week, whereby the Commercial 
National bank, of Chicago, of which George E. Roberts 
is president, and the Bankers’ National bank, of which 
E. 8S. Lacy is president, have joined forces. 

By the terms of the agreement between the two insti- 
tutions, the Commercial National bank increases its 
capital stock to $7,000,000, holders of stock in the 
Bankers’ National bank to receive equivalent stock in 
the Commercial. The stockholders in the absorbing com- 
pany are to receive a dividend of 50 percent. The stock- 
holders in both institutions will have the right to sub- 
scribe for new stock at par in an amount not exceeding 
10 per cent of their present holdings. Under this pro- 
vision the stock will be divided so that the present stock- 
holders of the Commercial National will get $4,800,000 
and the stockholders in the Bankers’ will receive $2,200,- 
000 of the new issue. 

Mr. Roberts will continue president of the Commercial 
National bank, while Mr. Lacy will become chairman of 
its board of directors and will take an active part in 
the conduct of the business. The other officers of the 
Commercial National will remain unchanged and the 
official staff of the Bankers’ will be added to the present 
staff of the Commercial National. The board of directors 
of the enlarged institution will include members of the 
former boards of both banks. 

This consolidation will make the new institution one 
of the strong factors in the Chicago financial field. _ 

The Commercial National bank was organized by Hugh 
McCullough, the first comptroller of the currency, in 
1864, and is the oldest bank in Chicago. The Bankers’ 
was organized in 1892, with Mr. Lacy, a former comp- 
troller of the currency, as its first president. Both in- 
stitutions have seen continued prosperity and the com- 
bination of their assets and personnel makes the Com- 
mercial National bank one of the most important factors 
in the financial work of the middle West. 





CHICAGO HARDWOOD EXCHANGE ENTER- 
TAINED. 


Wednesday, July 21, the day for the regular monthly 
gathering of the Chicago Hardwood Exchange, mem- 
bers of the exchange and visitors were entertained at 
luncheon at the South Shore Country Club, Chicago, by 
the Hardwood Record. Many of the members of this 
organization are away on their vacations and others 
are busily engaged trying to get away, so that the 
attendance was not as large as it has been in the 
cooler months. Shortly after 1 o’clock the members 
and guests assembled in a private dining room and 
were served an elaborate luncheon lasting nearly two 
hours. Shop talk was marked by its absence, the 
event being purely a social one. Coneluding the 
luncheon the party returned to the city on an Illinois 
Central suburban train, with the exception of T. A. 
Moore and FE. F. Dodge, who remained to have a game 
of golf, the challenge having been made and accepted 
during the luncheon, Mr. Dodge was asked again if 


he could explain how he won the cup at the recent 
annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Chicago, but was unable to give any further 
explanation than that before the tournament he bought 
some lumber from Perley Lowe, of the handicap com- 
mittee. Mr. Moore, who played without a handicap, 
evidently will profit by the suggestion before the next 
tournament. Among the visitors in attendance were 
R. M. Cunningham, of Louisville, Ky., and Joseph 
Linehan, of the Linehan Lumber Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

Chicago lumber receipts by water average up very 
well with preceding weeks. For the period from July 
11 to 18, inclusive, there was brought to this port by 
vessel 11,680,000 feet of lumber, 13,000 ties and 7,390 
poles. The largest individual cargo was carried by the 
steamer Walter Vail, 850,000 feet, consigned to the 
Adam Schillo Lumber Company, from Comstock & Wil- 
cox, Bayfield, Wis. The schooners Robert L. Fryer and 
Interlaken were close seconds, carrying 800,000 feet each, 
consigned to the Pilsen Lumber Company and the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Company respectively. 

Receipts by days and vessels for the week were: 


JULY 11. 


Steam Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry ‘Transportation Company to Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Transportation Company, 96,000 feet of lumber, 75 tele- 
graph poles. 

JULY 12, 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer-Good- 
man Company to South Side Lumber Company, 340,000 
feet. 

Steamer 7. R. Wiehe, East Jordan, Mich., Ward Estate 
to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 675,000 feet. 

Schooner Grace M. Filer, Naubinway, Mich., Naubinway 
Mill Company to Street-Chatfield Lumber Company, 300,000 
feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber 
Company to Rittenhouse & Kmbree Company, 350,000 feet 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Cheboygan, Mich., Martin Lum- 
ber Company to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 400,- 
000 feet. 

JULY 13. 

Steamer Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., D. C. Thompson to 
Pilsen Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lum- 
bering Company of Michigan to Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, 420,000 feet. 

Steamer Mathew Wilson, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer-Good- 
man Company to Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 350,- 
000 feet. 

Schooner Robert L. Fryer, Two Harbors, Minn., D. C. 
Thompson to Pilsen Lumber Company, 800,000 feet. 

Schooner Delta, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumbering 
Company of Michigan to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
320,000 feet. 

JULY 14, 

Steam Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry Transportation Company to Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
‘Transportation Company, 96,000 feet of lumber, 315 tele- 
graph poles. 

JULY 15. 

Steamer Susie Chipman, Cross Village, Mich., Edward A. 
Burnett to Theo. Fathauer Company, 200,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., the I. Steph- 
enson Company to Brittingham & Young Company, 500,000 
feet. 

Steamer George W. Burnham, Rock River, Mich., George 
Wilson to Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 5,000 ties, 4,000 
poles. 

JULY 16. 

Steamer Helen C., Cheboygan, Mich., Raber & Watson to 
Raber & Watson, 8,000 ties, 3,000 poles. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to Lord & Bushnell Company, 
425,000 feet. 

Schooner Quickstep, Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Company to Brittingham & Young Lumber Company, 
380,000 feet. 

JULY 17. 

Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,- 
000 feet. 

Schooner Join Mee, Thompson, Mich., The North Shore 
Lumber Company to Chicago Packing Box Company, 195,000 
teet. 

Steamer 7. R. Wiehe, East Jordan, Mich., Ward Estate 
to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 682,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Nahma, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
Luinber Company to J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, 350,000 
feet. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Cross Village, Mich., Cross 
Village Company to South Side Lumber Company, 520,000 
teet. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Com- 
pany to John Spry Lumber Company, 400,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Cheboygan, Mich., Martin Lumber 
Company to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 150,000 feet. 

Steamer J. D. Marshall, Alpena, *Mich., Island Mill Lum- 
ber Company to International Harvester Company, 410,000 
feet. 

JuLy 18. 


Steamer Walter Vail, Bayfield, Wis., Comstock & Wilcox 
to Adam Schillo Lumber Company, 850,000 feet. 

Schooner A. W. Lucky, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
Company to International Harvester Company, 290,000 feet. 

Schooner Lake Forest, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lum- 
aed Company to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 281,000 
eet. 

Schooner /nterlaken, Grand Marais, Mich., Mann Lumber 
Company to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 800,000 
feet. 
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BUCKEYE LUMBERMEN BEAT THE HOOSIERS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 21.—Last week the Cincinnati 
lumbermen’s baseball club received a challenge from the 
Indianapolis lumbermen’s ball team, and July 17 Man- 
ager Dwight Hinckley led his warriors over to the Hoos: 
ier capital, and taught the Indiana boys a few things 
about the great national game, the score being 5 to 2 in 
favor of Cincinnati. Manager Hinckley has received a 
challenge from the Chicago lumbermen’s ball team, and 
negotiations are on for a game with the boys from Chi- 
cago. Ed Moran pitched for Cincinnati, and Clarence 
Kipp was at the receiving end. It is a matter of regret 
that Mr. Short, one of the best players on the Hinckley 
team, broke his leg in a game last Sunday, but as there 
is plenty of local talent the playing of the team will not 
be seriously handicapped. 
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LITIGATION. 


TRUST OFFICER UNDER ARREST. 

New ORLEANS, La., July 19.—A sensation was created 
last week by the arrest of Wyatt H. Ingram, jr., trust 
officer of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, on 
charges of forgery and embezzlement. It is reported 
that Ingram has made a partial confession. Bond has 
been fixed at $75,000, and he is still confined in the 
parish prison. Ingram was regarded as one of the most 
brilliant of the younger financiers of New Orleans. His 
shortage is estimated by officers of the bank to-be in the 
neighborhood of $100,000, though the losses of the in- 
stitution will be cut down by his bond of $25,000, and 
by assets recoverable under suits already filed. Discovery 
of the shortage was brought about through the chance 
remark of a clerk in the savings department to a de- 
positor whose account was classed as inactive. The latter 
called to collect semiannual interest on $5,000 deposited 
under agreement with a bond company. In paying the 
interest a clerk informed him that his account had been 
closed and the deposit withdrawn. The depositor took 
the matter up with officers of the bank. Thereupon an 
investigation of Ingram’s accounts and his arrest fol- 
lowed, 

As the bank’s trust officer, Ingram has acted as joint 
receiver of the Camp & Hinton Company and the J. E. 
North Lumber Company; and had taken part in the ad- 
justment of the affairs of W. Denny & Co. Only the 
other day he was named, in the charter of the newly 
organized Pascagoula & Northern Railroad Company, as 
secretary of that concern, which was formed to take over 
and extend the Denny logging road to connections with 
the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City and Louisville & 
Nashville. He has a wide acquaintance among lumber- 
men and was in close touch with lumber conditions 
throughout this section. Officers of the bank declare 
that his trust in connection with the lumber concerns 
whose affairs were partially in his charge was kept in- 
violate. The investigation is in progress, but it is 
stated today that the case will be submitted to the grand 
jury tomorrow. Conflicting stories are in circulation re- 
garding the origin of his downfall, which has caused 
great surprise in the business community. The loss to 
the bank, which is rated one of the solidest concerns in 
the city, with a very large surplus, will be comparatively 
trifling. 








STATE SUES ASSOCIATION FOR FABULOUS SUM. 


New ORLEANS, La., July 19.—Attorney General Stirling, 
of Mississippi, last week filed suit in the chancery court of 
llolmes county against the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Mississippi and Louisiana, under the state antitrust 
law, for recovery of penalties aggregating $14,184,000 for 
alleged violation of that law. ‘The allegations of the petition 
are substantially identical, it is said, with those of the 
former suit against the association filed by the former 
attorney general, Hon. R. V. Fletcher, save that in the first 
suit dissolution of the association was sought and no pen- 
alties were prayed. The first suit was decided adversely to 
the retailers’ association by the state supreme court, and an 
ippeal to the United States Supreme Court was taken. It 
was strongly intimated at the time that an attempt would 
1 made to collect the penalties if the association appealed 
its case. ‘The sum sued for is perhaps the largest involved 
in any single suit ever filed in Mississippi, though the 
minimum penalty is asked, of $200 a day for 985 days, 
since the members of the association adopted the constitu- 
ition and by-laws containing the clauses which the state 
ittorneys insist are violative of law. If the maximum pen- 
alty had been insisted upon the suit would be for $408,- 
775,000, but the state is comparatively. modest in its claims 
and will be content with a mere $14,000,000. In all it is 
stated that seventy-two retail concerns, members of the 
issociation in Mississippi and Louisiana, are affected by 
the litigation. Attorney General Stirling expresses confi- 
dence in his ability to make the action stick, but the retail- 
ers, while keeping their own counsel, do not seem to be as 
rreatly worried as men should be who believe they are 
acing bankruptcy. 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN A SENSATIONAL 
FAILURE. 

BristoL, TENN., July 21.—Creditors of the Bryan Lumber 
Company, of this city, the sensational failure of which, 
‘ollowing the sudden departure of J. H. Bryan in the early 
part of May, attracted much attention, may receive 25 per- 
ent of their claims. Receiver E. N. Street, of this city, 
ippointed by Judges Newman and Sanford, of the United 
States court, where the involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
ere filed, has taken charge of more than 1,500,000 feet of 
imber belonging to the Bryan Lumber Company in Mitchell 

1d Yancey counties, North Carolina. Attorney Harry Swan, 
r., of this city, representing creditors of the defunct con- 
ern, has just returned from Asheville, where he appeared 
efore Judge Newman and successfully resisted a motion to 
ave the bankruptcy proceedings dismissed. Judge Newman 
as transferred jurisdiction to the United States court for 
ie eastern district of Tennessee, at Greeneville, where the 
yrporation will be wound up and all creditors will share 
equally in the proceeds. Nothing has been heard from 
!. lJ. Bryan, the principal owner of the business. 





For Recovery of Surface Rights. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., July 20.—About thirty-five years ago, 
‘fore the construction of the Chicago & North-Western 
‘ailway's branch line from Powers to Iron Mountain, John 

Buell, of Quinnesee, who evidently foresaw that the 
xtensicn would probably tend greatly to the development 
nd value of the iron ore country, entered into an agree- 
nent with the Menominee River Lumber Company, leasing 
and from it for townsite purposes near Vulcan, Mich. He 
latted and made streets and named the town Sturgeon. 
the railroad company, however, changed its plans and ran 
he line west of the Buell property and the proposed town- 
ite of Sturgeon was abandoned, but was retrieved again 
vy one of the railway companies requiring right of way 
hrough a portion of the land. ‘The Menominee River 
umber Company in the meantime sold the surface rights 
» W. A. Turner, of Vulcan, which territory is occupied by 
veral hundred families, the heads of which work in 
‘arby mines. 

Mr. Buell, through his attorney, began suit against the 
‘enominee company for the surface rights, claiming that 

had not properly released them, and placing his claim 

$50,000. The case after a number of postponements 


was tried in the Dickinson county court. Judge Stone 
decided in favor of the Menominee River Lumber Company 
after having the case under advisement for several months. 

BALiIMoRE, Mn, July 20.—Testimony has been taken at 
Raleigh, N. C., before former Judge J. D. Murphy, of Ashe- 
ville, N. U., as referee, in the case of the William Ritter 
Lumber Company versus the Montvale Lumber Company, 
the timber land holding corporation of the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Compary, of this city. The suit involves the owner- 
ship of about 5,000 acres of timber land in Swain county, 
North Carolina, which both companies claim. 

LittLe Rock, ArK&., July 16.—Upon application of John 
Layson, one of the largest creditors of the Mena Lumber 
Company, of Mena, M. A. Stratton has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the company. It is reported that the liabilities 
of the company almost equal its assets, which are estimated 
at about $40,000. 

Cuicago, Jyly 21.—Appellate court reversed orders of 
superior court appointing receiver for property of the 
Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company, and en- 
joining it from taking certain property from Illinois upon 
motion of Thomas Il. Ayres. The Chicago Title & Trust 
Company is discharged by the review court as receiver and 
the property, consisting of notes and stock valued at 
$300,000, is ordered returned to the company. 

Des MOINEs, Iowa, July 15.—The Sterling Box & Manu- 
facturing Company has brought action in the district court 
to restrain George O’Dea, one of its officers and stockhold- 
ers, from pressing actions to enforce it to perform a con- 
tract with him to buy the rights of the No Tack Box & 
Crate Company, alleging that it has discovered that the 
property is worthless. 
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BASEBALL TREAT IN PROSPECT. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 21.—The Indianapolis Lumber- 
men’s baseball team will play the St. Louis lumber- 
men’s team at Zimmerman’s park, St. Louis, Saturday 
of this week. The big event was planned by Robert J. 
Fine, of the Frank J. Shields Lumber Company, who 
organized a few weeks ago the first lumberman base- 
ball team St. Louis ever had. The event is expected to 
draw a tremendous crowd and the outlook is being 
watched with much interest. A large amount of money 
is up on the contest. The Indianapolis team will be 
royally entertained during their stay in this city. A 
return game will be played at an early date at Indian- 
apolis. The St. Louis team is out for the scalps of all 
lumber teams in this neck of the woods. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 39. 


While some difficulties may have to be overcome and 
unfortunate conditions remedied in certain fields, the 
fact remains that the recent improvement shown in 
business conditions has brought about a general, long 
sought betterment which is generally believed to be 
normal and permanent. The yellow pine situation has 
shown great improvement during the last three weeks 
and during the last ten days more inquiries have been 
received than at any other time during the last year. 
Orders have been placed freely and buyers generally 
do not seem to have the same reluctancy about placing 
them which they had a few weeks ago. Inquiries show 
that a number of sizes and lengths in board and di- 
mension are extremely scarce. Extensive orders have 
also been received from railroad purchasing agents 
which have loaded up the mills with a good supply of 
orders. The principal cause, however, of the increased 
prices has been the curtailment of product, and it is 
due to this as much as to the increased demand that 
prices have advanced materially. Stocks at present are 
badly depleted and scarcely a concern in the South to- 
day can supply any large amount of dimension and 
boards in shipping condition. Taken as a whole the 
present condition and outlook for yellow pine are more 
promising than they have been before in the last two 
years. The railroads are developing a demand for car 
material which is an assurance of better prices for yel- 
low pine and it is generally conceded that building 
operations throughout the country have greatly in- 
creased and the supply of lumber in retail yards has 
been proportionately diminished. The retailers have 
not thus far replenished their stocks to a great extent, 
but having sold quantities of lumber are now in the 
market and all classes of yard stock are moving far 
more freely and at far better prices. The city wagon- 
load trade continues to be exceedingly heavy in volume, 
but in face of acute competition prices are by no means 
what they should be. 

That a car shortage is to be expected is hardly dis- 
puted; it has already developed on the Texas & Pacific 
and Southern Pacific roads. This year, as heretofore, 
under similar circumstances, there probably will be 
little attempt by the retail trade and other buyers to 
anticipate a car famine, and the outcome will be that 
mills which have the stock and are in a position to 
furnish it will be able to secure their own price for it. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that the fall will 
see a resumption of business along normal lines. 

Hardwoods, with one or two exceptions, are quiet, 
although slight price advances have been made on a 
number of items. Furniture manufacturers are not yet 
buying to any great extent, but are expected to come 
into the market during the next month, at which time 
all grades of hardwoods are expected to become more 
active. The crop prospects are leading dealers to be- 
lieve that the building movement this fall will be 
heavier than for several years. In the cities and larger 
towns building is going on steadily. 

Receipts of lumber by rail for the week ended July 
17 were less than a million feet over those received for 
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Everybody Listen! 


WE HAVE 


10,000,000 Feet of 
Dry Southern Hardwoods 


and our mills are cutting more every day. Can 
we give you quick service? YES! 


Send the inquiry— we’ll do the rest. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
= 


“Something Special” 


| For Prompt Shipment. Prices Right—Stock Dry 


7,000 ft. 6-4 1s & 2s Pl. Mt’n Oak. 
| 2,000 ft. 8-4 1s & 2s Pl. Mt’n Oak. 
| 18,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. Mt’n Oak. 
































11,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. Mt'n Oak. 
| 23,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Pl. Mt’n Oak, 
20,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. Pl. Mt'n Oak. 
{ 12,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet. Pl. Mt’n Oak. 
| 12,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. Mt’n Oak. 
3,000 ft. 3-8 Is & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

9,000 ft. 1-2 Is & 2s Pl. White Oak. 
6,000 ft. 5-8 1s & 2s Pil. White Oak. 
1,000 ft. 3-4 1s & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

10,000 ft. 10-4 1s & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

10,000 ft. 12-4 1s & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

5,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. White Oak. 

1,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. White Oak. 

4,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet. Ash. 

2,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet. Ash. 
500 ft. 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet. Ash. 

5,000 ft. 5-4 1s & 2s Red Gum. 

16,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 

25,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 

Kentucky Lumber Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














No Arguments 
Are Necessary 


to sell your stock if it 
was received from us, 
We have a stock of 
12,000,000 feet of well assorted and selected 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Ale 
and Beer Staves and Heading. 





Prices yours for the asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY in 











OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End-Matched 


and 
Hollow 
Backed 



















THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Hardwood, Yellow Pine, Cypress 


We want orders for well manufactured VIRGINIA 
PINE PIECE STUFF, TIMBERS AND BOARDS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“or DRESSED 


White Pine, Chestnut, Oak 
and Poplar in all grades. 


Quick Shipments. 
"SA, O4IM JO OFM 


























NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest stock in the South. Also-Oak, Cypress, Ash 








We are anxious to move quickly the following 


DRY POPLAR LUMBER 


2 Cars 4-4 1s and 2s Poplar 

3 Cars 4-4 Select and No.1 Com. Poplar 
2 Cars 6-4 Select and No. 1 Com. Poplar 
10 Cors 4-4 No. Common Poplar 


Above is well manufactured edged and trimmed and we al- 


ways ship a good grade. We solicit your inquiries for all kinds 
of Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. 


LOGAN-MAPHET LUMBER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PINE AND HARDWOODS 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, ¥ard and Salesrooms, 
nos.iTo4iBroanway, Chelsea, Mass. 











HIMMelDerder-HOmTISON LUMDET CO. 
IRed Guna 


Specialists 


Lneamenianmn MISSOURI. 








OUR PLANING MILL IS 

RUNNING ENTIRELY ON =| AS SWO @) D 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


FRANK A. CUTTING 
PEMLOGK BART. 


No. 79 Summer Street, 


=) 




















Only dealer who can 
supply Cutting-patent 
bark cars to shippers. 
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the corresponding week in 1908, although shingles show 
an increase of 7,999,000, while the total receipts from 
January 1 to July 17 show increases of 349,889,000 feet 
of lumber and 42,576,000 shingles over the correspond- 
ing period last year. Shipments for the week ended 
July 17 increased 3,760,000 feet of lumber over the 
same week in 1908, while the total shipments from 
January 1 to July 17 were 102,257,000 feet of lumber 
and 19,462,000 shingles more than in the corresponding 
period in 1908. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 

of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—WKEK ENDED JULY 17. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

MMOD hee iesacesowee ee eesene 49,573,000 11,173,000 
PE Pe re errr Se 48,889,000 13,174,000 
ee ee 684,000 7,999,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 17. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

ere pera a er eee ye 1,244,780,000 288,192,000 
eer re ee 349,889,000 42,576,000 
NO one signees. e rove 349,889,000 42,676,000 

SHIPMENTS-—-WEEK ENDED JULY 17. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

EEE 5 cin-wtavamard Atediataeieieea ania: s 17,608,000 9,626,000 
RMN, Fac cicrerire stacks eb scsrare Sn speiee 13,848,000 11,524,000 
I ian nrg ew) an ae eo | re ree 
PED hcdcraccignisncaees és eee alokian 1,898,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 17. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

RIN, a ral are ee Acreiiacan Rua aa eehe eh 472,495,000 259,880,000 
IY iia ti (a Sokisca cols o case oue 9 miananen 370,238,000 240,418,000 
ea ea 102,257,000 19,462,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended July 17.......... 8,457,000 = ....6. a 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended July 21 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
NN iss aes le aie eee b.b 86 SOM 15 $ 7,900 
S 1,000 and under § 5,000.........ccccce0 101 282,900 

5,000 and under 10,000........c..00.. 47 297,200 

10,000 and under | ere 19 282,500 
25.000 and under 50,000.........0000% 5 130,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............4.. 2 140,000 
Lincoln Storage & Van Company, 6-story 

ENE RPI oooh see cia ereewe 100,000 
Buick Motor Company, 4-story brick stor- 

EE A EET PN ES mee 100,000 
MN a ee egal Ria aetna le a atkse SiR OS 191 $ 1,340,500 
Total valuation for week............ ma 7,51 
POCA PEOVIOUS WEEK << oon scccccnes 193 2,783,200 
Total average previous week......... oes 14,4 
Total corresponding week 1908....... 186 1,250,100 
Totals January 1 to July 21, 1909....5,481 53,255,055 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 4,963 31,413,495 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 4,731 35,118,375 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 4,720 39,843,515 
Totals corresponding period 1905.....3,740 35,244,115 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 3,039 23,055,445 
Totals corresponding period 19038..... 2,873 19,870,370 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 2,984 $2,538,080 

e 
Northern Pine. 
PPD IPODPL 
Chicago. Northern pine is moving in quantities 


larger than last. week, cargo shipments being much 
heavier, large sales having been made for  ship- 
ment Kast. As northern pine prices on all the upper 
grades have held up well all along the situation in 
this respect is practically unchanged, but the amount 
of lumber moving is on the increase. Reports from 
the northwestern wheat belts that the wheat crop 
indications are favorable have revived trade to a con- 
siderable extent. There is still a tendency, however, 
on the part of country yards which have carried heavy 
stocks in the past to sail close to the wind and do 
business with small stocks, and this feeling is apt to 
prevail until fall. 
SEB 

Minneapolis, Minn. While current trade demands 
are not heavy, the outlook is good for later business 
and there is a much better feeling among manufac- 
turers, who are inclined to hold their factory grades 
firmer. At the same time the railroads, some of them, 
are beginning to make requisitions for lumber for 
grain doors, which makes a demand for the neglected 
low grade stocks. Reports all indicate that there 
will be a revival of demand from retail yards soon. 
General lines of business in the northwest are pros- 
pering and with strength developing in yellow pine 
and fir the northern pine men are feeling better than 
ever. 

———OOOeeeee 

Saginaw Valley. This is the usually dull time in 
the season, but conditions in the lumber trade, as to 
the volume and prices are ever so much better than 
they were a year ago. Lumber has been moving 
along freely. The best grades of lumber are firmly 
held for the reason that dealers have to pay good 
prices for it. Good log run white pine costs $21 to 
$27 in Ontario, and the duty and freight added makes 
about $4 more, which makes expensive lumber, laid 
down, and lumber brought from Lake Superior is 
hard to get and costs about as much money. Lower 
grades cost less. Business in box material is season- 
able and in sash and doors, with a good distribution 
of building material by rail. 


——_—orrr 


Pittsburg, Pa. The better grades of white pine are 
stiffer and the demand is stronger. As a consequence 
there is heard some talk of prospective advances from 
the present list. In the common and lower grades of 
stock the prices are a trifle week. The improvement, 
however, is expected to show in the near future in the 
last mentioned stocks. 


Toledo, Ohio. White pine continues to hold a prom 
inent place, and characteristic strength has been 
evinced. It is noticeable that business is being done on 
a different basis. The smaller dealers give orders for 
very few carloads, and the few that are given are made 
up of various sizes and dimensions. Only in the busiest 
part of a rush season are they buying by carloads at 
all, preferring to secure their supplies in quantities to 
suit by wagon from the wholesale yards, where they 
are able to buy almost as cheaply, and are not com- 
pelled to tie up their working capital. 
BPs 

Cleveland, Ohio. A somewhat better demand contin- 
ues for some of the upper grades and inquiries and 
orders from manufacturers are more numerous than 
for some time. The lower grades of boards are still 
weak, boxmakers and other consumers placing but few 
orders. 

New York. Upper grade stock has been in better 
demand than during the earlier part of this month, but 
wholesalers still regard the market as extremely quiet. 
Prices are steady, but there is a noticeable lack of de- 
mand, and while the market continues sluggish, whole- 
salers are optimistic on the outlook for fall trade. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The turning point in the market for 
spruce has been reached during the last few days. 
Buyers are showing much more interest and now that 
prices are growing firmer they have-been willing to 
anticipate their wants to some extent. Sellers state 
they always have a better business on an advancing 
market and this is what is with the trade at present. 
A few dealers still accept $23 for frames, 9-inch and 
under, but in most such eases it is found that the 
commission man has been ready to allow the buyer 
half of his commission. Several mills are firm at 
$23.50 and business has been done at this price. In 
a few instances manufacturers say they will hold for 
$24. The latter figure has not been obtained in many 
cuses as yet. Random has not shown the improve- 
ment noted in frames, but dealers begin to ask little 
firmer prices. Wide random has not been in active 
call. The general asking price is $23, but bids of a 
dollar less are not infrequent. for 2 by 3 and 2 by 4 
the selling price is $21, but larger sizes do not com- 
mand this figure. Boards are in moderate call, but a 
firmer tone is reported. 

eee 

New York. Wholesalers declare the market strong, 
but retailers claim they have no difficulty in supplying 
their orders from mill stocks, and for that reason there 
is not much buying ahead. During the last week 
numerous vessel consignments have been received, and 
while prices are a little unsteady, the result shows the 
market is better than it was a month ago. Continued 
improvement in building trade in Brooklyn and Long 
Island sections has consumed considerable quantities of 
spruce. West Virginia stock is a little stronger, and 
dealers in Adirondack sizes claim their market is in 
very good shape. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is fair and prices run 
steady without change. Some of the manufacturers 
refuse any order for less than list. A few are taking 
business at a shade off, but it is not much. The clear 
spruce demand is always brisk and at present the 
spruce men say they are oversold on this. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. White cedar products are not showing 
marked activity, but this is hardly expected at this 
season. The traction companies are buying some poles 
and some of the telephone companies are making rural 
extensions which are furnishing a little trade. The 
telegraph companies are not in the market largely, 
although their stocks are pretty well exhausted and 
their trade is looked for early in the fall. Posts re- 
main in good demand, with prices firm. 


PO OOOO" 


Minneapolis, Minn. With the harvest season be- 
ginning in the Northwest retail trade has fallen off 
and post business is quiet, but there is still some- 
thing doing in the corn country, and there is a strong 
price situation on everything but 3-inch sizes, which 
are overstocked and weak. Poles are very slow, as 
usual at this season. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Demand for all classes of hardwoods has 
shown perhaps a slight improvement, but the present 
volume of trade is unsatisfactory to local handlers. It 
is confidently expected that marked improvement in the 
furniture business is going to result in a large increase 
in the call for factory lumber. Large orders which 
furniture manufacturers have received at the shows 
will necessitate their getting into the market for large 
quantities of stock and this condition should be re- 
flected in big gains in oak, birch and other furniture 
woods. Plain red oak is still a scarce article and is 
bringing good prices. White oak, first and seconds, is 


in good shape and during the last few weeks a heavy 
Oak floor- 


exportation of this wood has taken place. 
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ng is reported as in good demand. Quarter sawed red 
and white oak is searce and prices firm. Unselected 
‘irch is in strong demand for interior finish, with 
prices holding up well. During the week several large 
ders have been placed for sound wormy chestnut but 
it prices that were’ not entirely satisfactory. Cotton- 


yood shows signs of strengthening. Several large 
ders have been placed at good prices. Boxboards 
show an upward tendency, but No. 1 and 2 common 


ire quiet. Soft elm is reported as quiet. Red gum 
in the lower grades is said to be the weakest thing 
mn the list. Basswood is in fairly good demand. 

OOS 

St. Louis, Mo. Although trade just now is quiet, 
which is only seasonable, there has been on the whole 
juite a large volume of buying in the local market, 
which is in the aggregate much heavier than it is 
redited with being, for it has been so well broken 
ip and distributed among the individual trade. Inqui- 
ries are coming in plentifully and sales are holding 
their own. Mill stocks are not as large as they have 
been eredited with being, due to steady shipments 
ind an enforced curtailment generally prevalent 
throughout the producing belt on account or heavy 
rains which have flooded the woods and made logging 
impossible. The mills that do not have a supply of 
logs on hand are in a bad way and many of them are 
shut down. Stocks in wholesalers’ hands are broken 
and the same is true of retail yards. There is a strong 
call for quartered red and white oak. The lower grades 
are not so much in demand. Poplar is fairly active. 
Gum is quiet. Hickory and ash are not brisk. Prices 
show a strengthening tendency. 
COP Oe 
Oaks and poplar have been the 
last week. Some scarcity of good 
There has been a good eall for ash 
and chestnut. Basswood has been in inereased de- 
mand. Cotton for boxes is selling well. An increase 
in the hardwood export trade is noted. Supplies in 
England are being depleted, especially in the better 
grades, the large amount of stock sent across during 
the financial depression having been used up. Orders 
from the railroads are still scattered and small, but 
are more numerous. This is creating an encouraging 
undertone to the market. The railroads evidently are 
buying more lumber than at any time since the 
financial excitement. Attempts are being made to 
advance prices on the higher grades of nearly all 
woods and these attempts seem to be meeting with 
ready acceptance. Considering the season, the lum. 
ber business during the last week has been excep- 
tionally good. Retailers are filling their yards in 
anticipation of a good fall trade. Wholesalers are 
getting busy too. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
best sellers the 
quartered oak. 


——oeorrr 


Memphis, Tenn. The tone of the market is healthy, 
under the stimulus of further inquiries, and the fact 
that most of the weakly held lumber has passed into 
stronger hands. There is a hardening tendency to 
values that is very gratifying to members of the 
trade here. The volume of business is increasing and 
it is also conceded that better prices are obtainable 
than a short time ago. The higher grades of practi- 
cally all kinds of lumber are selling rapidly and there 
is more inquiry for No. 1 common. The lower grades, 
Nos. 2 and 3 common, however, are generally slow of 
sale and there is more complaint about prices on the 
latter than on anything else. Cottonwood and gum in 
the lower grades are exceptionally slow, but the im- 
provement in the box business is looked upon as a 
factor of considerable importance in this connection. 
The box business for the last eighteen months has 
heen a rather uncertain proposition and, while the 
production of low grade lumber, especially cotton- 
wood and gum, has been under normal, there has also 
heen a decided decrease in the amount of such ma- 
terial consumed by manufacturers of boxes. Cypress, 
ash, oak and poplar are also rather slow as to Nos. 2 

nd 3 common. 

Toledo, Ohio. Demand from builders for all kinds of 
hardwood finish and flooring shows no sign of waning. 
Oak is a leader in this respect and some of the greater 
widths of quarter sawed oak are searce and hard to 
secure, with correspondingly high prices. Plain oak has 
ilso proven a good seller at good living prices. Some 

anufacturing plants have consumed abnormally large 

uantities of hardwoods, notably implement concerns 

and vehicle plants, which have been kept rushing to 

neet the needs of customers, but for the most part 

actory consumption in this line has not been large, 

ist of the local concerns running far below capacity. 
eee Oe 

Columbus, Ohio. The market shows some strength 
nd while quotations have not advanced materially 
considerable firmness is displayed. Demand for the 
better grades of quartered and plain oak, chestnut and 
ash is fair. Hickory also is wanted and prices are 
iirm. The ruling quotations for firsts and seconds, 
juartered oak, is $88 at the Ohio river and practically 
io discounting is made on that figure. For firsts and 
econds, plain oak, the listed price at the Ohio river 

$47, The lower grades are pretty strong. Firsts 
and seconds, chestnut, is quoted at $46, and No. 1 

mmon at $31. No. 2 wormy is held at $17. 
OOS 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is not a heavy demand 
or stock at this time, but the sash and door factories 
ntinue to be good buyers, while other manufactur- 
ig lines are more quiet. Country trade is slow and 
general the situation is about as usual during July. 
Vrices are holding up very well on account of the 
ited supplies of high grade stocks. 





Baltimore, Md. Practically all news about the 
hardwood trade is good news. Mills are being calied 
on to supply increased quantities of lumber, and this 
is causing them to augment their output, while the 
range of prices has reached figures which, if not en- 
tirely normal, are nearly so, and enable the manufae- 
turers to come out with some profit. Furniture manu- 
facturers and other consumers are reported showing 
expansion, and big buyers, such as the railroads, are 
manifesting greater interest in supplies than for months. 
Much repair work is being done in railroad shops and 
purchases of that department are augmented. Stocks 
are not large and the books of many firms show that 
they are doing more business than last year and even 
equaling that of 1907. Some firms state that they are 
running ahead of all previous years, at least in point 
of quantity, while the indications seem to justify the 
expectation that this soon will apply also to money 
value. Exporters are more hopeful of an early im- 
provement than for many months; in fact, they say 
that the improvement already has set in, except with 
respect to wagon oak plank, which is being offered in 
such quantities as to prevent recovery and places ship- 
pers at the merey of buyers. But with the general 
revival it is to be assumed that oak planks also will be 
affected favorably. 


Ashland, Ky. The lumber market continues strong 
for the latter part of July, as usually July and August 
are very quiet. Demand continues to improve and 
prices are advancing on all grades of lumber and the 
condition of car stock and ties is much improved, and 
the prospect for large contracts for freight car ma- 
terial and cross and switch ties is good. Demand for 
planing mill and retail yard stock continues to in- 
crease, and a great amount of building is going on in 
this section. 


0—_——OOOoOornn™s" 
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Louisville, Ky. Business is reported improved. Fa- 
vorable reports have been received of the progress of 
the furniture exhibits and the indications are that 
the furniture manufacturers will be heavy buyers at 
an early day. Stock taking by local lumbermen has 
shown that the business of the first six months of 
this year was largely in excess of that of the same 
period of last, and July promises to be better than 
June of this year. The low grades of lumber continue 
to be slow, but the upper grades of oak and poplar 
are in fair demand. Mahogany is considerably more 
active than it has been, it was reported. 

_—_—_5C’rseeaerereeees 

Pittsburg, Pa. Industrial activity has awakened a 
new demand for the common and low grades. The 
influence has been felt for some weeks in this section, 
but it has been shown more strongly than ever the 
last week. Shipments are going forward briskly and 
the calls for shipments on standing orders are heavier 
than for many months from steel mills and various 
works using the stock for shipping materials. Poplar 
and oak of the better grades are in good demand at 
strong prices. Chestnut is also improved. 


eee > 


Cleveland, Ohio. Demand continues slow and prices 
in most lines are easier. The common oaks are in some 
better demand. Poplar holds its own very well both 
in demand and price. Chestnut is about the same as 
previously reported. 

OOO 

New York. Trade is quiet, although about as many 
orders are being booked as there were two weeks ago, 
when the market was considered in fairly good shape. 
In view of the backwardness in demand from manufac- 
turers the opinion is that prices are holding well. Fur- 
niture manufacturers say the outlook in their line for 
fall trade is a little better but most factories have been 
carrying a moderate supply, and until this is exhausted 
there will not be much replenishing of stock. The door 
and millwork trade has supplied a good part of the 
demand for oak, chestnut and birch. 


—_—o_Oeoooeae 


Boston, Mass. Demand is making steady gains al- 


though the market cannot be termed active. Manu- 
facturers report small holdings of desirable grades 
and also state that prices are firmer. Some whole- 


sale dealers complain that manufacturers are selling 
manufacturing consumers direct at lower prices than 
they can buy at. They have been shown bills to 
prove this statement. This unsettles the market more 
or less. In some cases manufacturers are selling cus- 
tomers of retail dealers direct. There is a moderate 
vall for ash and maple is in a little more inquiry. 
Prices of the latter have firmed up. Quartered oak 
continues firm and offerings are reported smaller. 
Plain oak generally is well held although sales are 
reported at low prices in some cases. 


——orr 


Philadelphia, Pa. A healthier tone obtains generally. 
Hardwoods are in front rank and conservative dealers 
have been quietly stocking up in anticipation of a 
much increased demand in the near future. The ac- 
cumulation of the low grades prevents advance in 
values, but as a strong call is noticeable of late for 
these woods as substitutes for some of the searcer 
woods of the better grades it is believed prices will 
stiffen before long. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Hemlock is feeling the advance in south- 
ern pine to a degree calculated to give the .manu- 
facturers much encouragement. Several heavy ship- 
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] struction and artistic patterns will attract buyers. Our fences 
are fully up to representation and will please your customers. 
Prices are low enough to enable you to make a handsome profit. Write today, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


= 3 
For DEALERS 


There is a good profit in sight all the time for the dealer who 
handles Cyclone Ornamental Fences. You can just as well have 
this profit, for we want to deal with you, and it's no trouble for 
youto sell Cyclone Ornamental Fences. Their substantial con. |‘ 
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Nicholson on 
Factory Organization 
and Costs 


This new work by a well known cost specialist 
is of such value to every lumber accountant and 
lumber manufacturer and every one interested in 
the subject of lumber manufacturing costs, that 
we have placed it onsale and shall be pleased 
to fill orders for it. 

The writer is a well known cost specialist and 
the work is the result of his experience in install- 
ing several hundred cost systems during twenty 
years of experience in this particular line, and 
embracing nearly every line of manufacture. 
The book is 8!4x11 inches, bound in half 
morocco, and its 410 pages give complete in- 
formation for the installation of a cost system 
such as might be installed by a system special- 
ist at a charge of $500 or more. The book 
will be sent prepaid at the regular published 
price, $12. 


The American Lumberman 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











\ 


me CHICAGO “SE 


Will You 
Inspect -. 
This Book 


And then investigate our 


Red Book Service? 


We will send the book to you on approval at our expense if 
you think you will be interested in our reporting and collec- 
tion service. We publish the Red Book which is confined ex- 
clusively to showing the financial standing of parties engaged 
in the manufacturing, selling and buying of lumber and its 
products, Terms and prices of the Red Book Service are with- 
in the means of every wholesale dealer whois extending credit 
favors to the lumber trade. 



































Write for particulars. 


Lumberman’s Credit Association 


Established 1876 
77 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO. 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
¥ 


Please mention the American Lumberman. 














NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK s YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
Michigan White Cedar 
C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 




















HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


- to send for free sample pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 





ments have been made to the East during the week 
and the country yards are buying to supply deficiencies 
in their stock, and the increase in building which is 
reported in the country is expected to develop in 
further demand for hemlock. Manufacturers are 
watching the developments in the yellow pine market 
very closely, feeling that if this wood keeps on increas- 
ing in price hemlock will again come into its own. 





Toledo, Ohio. Although the Michigan hemlock mills 
have been operating for some time they appear to be 
turning out no more stuff than sufficient to care for 
the urgent trade, and there is little if anything left 
for stocking purposes. Receipts have been a little more 
liberal and orders are being quite freely placed, but 
the market has lost none of its strength, and indica- 
tions point to a strong market for some time. Stocks 
are badly broken and there is heavy substitution of 
other material because of inability to secure needed 
lines of hemlock. Receipts by water have relieved 
the situation but have not been as large as was to be 
expected. Orders are being filled with a fair degree of 
promptness, however, where they are accepted at all, 
and the railways seem to find no trouble in handling 
the business, although there is talk that cars may not 
be so plentiful in a few weeks when Michigan crops 
are harvested. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock is scarce. It is holding 
firmly at list except where there are stocks available 
for quick delivery and these are allowed to go at about 
50 cents off. The visible supply of hemlock on stocks 
is remarkably small. Most of the manufacturers say 
they held off on peeling -when the uncertainty arose 
as to the demand and that new stocks will be slow 
in becoming marketable. The demand for hemlock is 
particularly in the coal and coke regions of Pittsburg 
as well as in the East. 





New York. Trade is picking up, but there is not 
very much activity with prices on a slightly sagging 
tendency. Stocks at mill points are not very large, and 
yard men say that notwithstanding the dullness of the 
market manufacturers are not very eager to fill up with 
orders on present basis. There is a strong assumption 
that within a few weeks retailers must begin to re- 
plenish their stocks on a more substantial basis, and 
when this occurs prices are bound to go up. 

—eoeeo 

Columbus, Ohio. The market in central Ohio is 
fairly firm, although it has shown some weakness re- 
cently. The strength shown in yellow pine appears 
to have been reflected on the hemlock market. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock boards has 
lacked snap during the last few weeks and business 
the last ten days has been very light. Buyers do not 
show interest enough to buy ahead of wants, although 
it is stated prices will be advanced before long, as 
offerings are not large. Eastern hemlock boards, 
clipped, are held at $19 to $19.50, but some manu- 
facturers will not sell below the outside price. Penn- 
sylvania No. 2 boards are offered freely at easy prices. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Stocks of poplar at the mills are in badly 
shattered condition, wide stock being exceedingly searce, 
the automobile trade using up all it could get of this 
width. Prices are very strong. Michigan and In- 
dianapolis have been heavy buyers of this grade of 
lumber and every indication is that this grade will 
never be any cheaper than it is today, and should any- 
thing like the present demand keep up there will be 
advances in price within the next thirty or sixty 
days. 


———eeeEeeeEeeeeeee> 


Baltimore, Md. Poplar retains its place at the head 
in point of activity and firmness of values. Stocks 
are being called for with considerable freedom and 
the range of prices is relatively high, with the ad- 
vance apparently unchecked. A good demand exists 
for the lower grades as well as the best quality of 
lumber, and stocks at the mills are reduced to a point 
where the manufacturers feel encouraged to increase 
the output against future augmented requirements. 
Even though no extensive restocking has taken place 
among yardmen, movement is sufficiently active to 
keep pace with production, and comparatively little 
poplar is going to foreign countries. This is resulting 
in a further reduction of the hoidings abroad, with 
marked benefit to the market there. Supplies at for- 
eign ports have touched a level where buyers no 
longer can be captious in their demands, but must 
take some account of the views of the shippers, whose 
demands are limited to reasonable returns. 


eee 


Columbus, Ohio. There is a good demand for the 
better grades of poplar, especially the wider sizes. 
The supply is searce and the quotations are firm. 
Firsts and seconds are quoted at $55 at the Ohio 
river, No. 1 common at $35, No. 2 common at $23 and 
No. 3 common at $17. 


——oOOeoweonwsS~" 


Toledo, Ohio. Poplar, which lias been almost feature- 
less all summer, is beginning to show life. There is a 
good eall for many lines, especially 5-inch siding, with 
little surplus on hand. High grades of poplar have 


been ready sellers all the season, but there has been : 
surplus of the cheaper grades which were sold at all 
kinds of prices, and the effort to work this stuff off 
has been a strenuous one. The end seems to be ap- 
proaching, however, and it is said that poplar orders 
are again being placed with a fair degree of liberality. 


—_——eeeee 
New York. ‘The good demand for upper grade stock 
continues. Most hardwood dealers say the outlook is 


improving and they are getting more orders from the 
consumers who do repairing work. Low grade stock 
is still in generous supply. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Conditions generally in rail trade for fir 
timbers are unsettled. Numerous inquiries have been 
received lately, but these have not heen followed by 
orders. Repair work on the railroads is beginning in 
earnest and is expected to require a quantity of fir 
timbers and other stock which the Coast will neces- 
sarily furnish, This remains a prospect, however, 
rather than a present factor in the market, and while 
the outlook is improving the situation remains unsatis- 
factory. Stocks of No. 2 flooring are low, with demand 
good and prices satisfactory. Finish is strong. B sid- 
ing is in good demand with stocks scarce. The demand 
for spruce is holding up well. 





—_—_oOoooor~ 


Portland, Ore. The placing of an order for ma 
terial for over 4,000 cars, involving a large sum of 
money, is taken as a forerunner of a rapid move 
ment in-the lumber market. The order is said to be 
the largest single order ever placed in this section for 
sar material and naturally attracted much interest. 
Local business continues brisk and some foreign deals 
have been reported. The log market remains un- 
changed. 

OOOO 

Seattle, Wash. A greater demand for lumber is 
being felt by lumbermen on the Pacific coast than at 
any time thus far this year. Spruce and cedar con- 
tinue firm and demand is good. Red cedar siding is 
in good demand from the New England states, but 
the central states, which take a great many mixed 
cars of this stock, has not been up to normal of late. 
The general situation of the lumber market on the 
-acific coast is much improved. Offshore business is 
bracing up perceptibly, but coastwise there is no im 
provement. 

ere 

Kansas City, Mo. Demand remained practically the 
same in west coast stock. Prices are a little stronger. 
Mills are not running strong yet is the report from the 
coast and shipments are very slow. So far July busi 
ness is ahead of a year ago and such has been true for 
several months. Jobbers are expecting a good fall 
trade. Western pine is keeping pace with the other 
western woods and with southern pine. 





Western Pine. 





Chicago. The trouble with the Chicago western pine 
market is that dealers can not secure sufficient lum 
ber of the higher grades to meet demands for imme- 
diate use. No orders are being booked for immediate 
shipment, as it is a physical impossibility to secure dry 
stocks from the mills. Prices are satisfactory, with a 
large volume of business being done on No, 2 shop and 
better. 





Spokane, Wash. Orders are brisk and while not in 
very large quantities are substantial and of an even 
flow. More lumber is going East than at any time 
in the past two years. In spite of the rush of orders 
stocks are in good shape and there is little danger of 
a shortage in any line. Prices remain the same as 
last week although there is a ready sale for the better 
grades and this condition is being rapidly felt in 
other classes. It is anticipated that prices may go 
up very shortly. This may be responsible for the 
increased number of orders. 


Southern Pine. 








Chicago. Reports received substantiate the state- 
ments emanating from the yellow pine men that at 
last this wood has gotten out of the rut of ruinous 
prices and that the improvement which began three 
weeks ago is apparently permanent and that the prices 
from now on will be upward. Many manufacturers 
are asking for some items $2 a thousand more than 
they quoted a month ago, and the average price re- 
ceived at this time is between $1 and $2 a thousand 
better than six weeks ago. Furthermore, many mills 
are well filled with orders and are not anxious to load 
up too heavily at the present prices, as stocks are, in 
many cases, low and broken, and there is an under- 
current of feeling that within a month many items 
which are universally searce will be selling at a much 
higher figure than they are today. Yard trade is also 
picking up rapidly and factory demand is showing 
improvement, slight but encouraging. The thing which 
impresses the yellow pine trade most favorably just 
at this time is the prospect of being able to sell some 
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rge railroad bills, but a feeling of apprehension in 
me quarters 1s that the early fall will see a severe 
ar shortage which will seriously interfere with the 
usiness just about the time when they begin to enjoy 
reasonable demand. 





St. Louis, Mo. The situation continues to show new 
fe and activity. The business being placed is at a 
igher price level than has obtained for many months. 
here is, however, an inclination in retail circles to 
efer buying on the present advanced market until 
iey have seen it demonstrated that the advance is 
{ a permanent nature instead of being only temporary. 
he mill end, as is also the case with the wholesale 
flices, is sanguine of the outcome, feeling that much 
gher prices are still on the way and that before fall 
‘he prices obtaining today will be looked upon as of 
ttle significance as compared with the anticipated 
conditions, While reports from the various consuming 
istriets would indicate that certain localities have 
een slow in responding to the upward tendency of the 
market, other localities have responded with exceeding 
‘tivity and it remains only for the condition to be- 
come slightly more general when it is expected the 
prices will move onward and upward with a steady 
stride. The optimistic feeling among the manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers is general and the trade seems to 
he disposed to accept the situation and, in fact, in 
many quarters one hears the hope expressed on "the 
part of the retailers that prices will reach a higher 
and steadier level. The situation, briefly summed up, 
is that the demand is stronger, the prices are higher, 
that the outlook is exceedingly encouraging for a still 
stronger demand and a still higher price level. 





Kansas City, Mo. If all inquiries manufacturers are 
vetting these days were orders there would be a short- 
uge in production immediately. Different offices say 
they never had the like before and it is being taken as 

good omen for the future. Not a large percent of 
these inquiries are yet orders, but it shows that this 
territory will be a large buying center when farmers 
lave finished harvesting what is, perhaps, consider- 
ing prices and large output, the finest and best crops 
of grain ever had by them. In localities floods, and 
dry weather in others, will cut crops short, but-in the 
total there will be no noticeable shortage. It is for 
this reason that yellow pine men look for an unsually 
large trade this fall and believe the unprecedented 
inquiries now warrant the belief. Southern pine will 
average at least a dollar advance in the last few 
weeks. Most firms in the city have issued a new 
price list this week which shows an increase all aloug 
the line. Another feature in the trade, too, is the 
increase in the demand for timbers ana car material. 
Not one-half the inquiries coming in now for timbers 
und dimension stock could be filled if the orders wete 
placed for immediate shipment. The mills do not 
lave the stock required in large amounts. It really 
looks as if yellow pine is coming into its own again. 





New Orleans, La. Once again there is a slight con- 
ilict of opinion regarding the maintenance of recent 
advanees in quotations. A few operators say that on 
me or two items there had been a slight recession. The 
majority insist, on the contrary, that quotations are 
firm and gradually strengthening. There is, however, 

more general belief in the necessity of continued 

irtailment and some fear that the improvement regis- 
tered already will tempt manufacturers to premature 
ucrease of their output, with unfortunate results. The 
ovement shows no diminution and the manufacturers, 
on the whole, are getting better figures than they have 
for months. The market would still stand a lot more 
nprovement. The call for car stock and railroad ma- 
terial is said to be brisk, but the buying is done fre- 
quently in small lots by brokers, or by manufacturers 
who have contracted deliveries in excess of the capacity 

' their own mills, so that it is hard to get anything 

an aceurate line either upon the volume of the 
movement or the prices secured. Dimension is finding 
good market. Stocks are somewhat broken. 


~ 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is a stronger feeling among 
ie yellow pine men that seems to presage better 
‘onditions soon. Mills are holding out for better 
ices quite generally throughout the South so far 

Pittsburg hears. The advances made in bids on 
irly good sized orders indicates that the last low 
tes are at an end. Very little stock appears to be 
vailable and mills are refusing to accept orders that 
quires special eutting at the rates that have been 
revalent for some time. 





New York. The market is steadier than it has been 
r some time, but wholesalers believe this is due more 
1 the faet that prices have reached their bottom level 
ian to any improvement in the outlook for buying 
om consumers. Notwithstanding the reported condi- 
ons at mills prices have held up to their present con- 
itions for several weeks, and as soon as it is firmly 
stabiished that the bottom has been reached, there 
ill undoubtedly be some good orders for replenishing 
tocks from retailers who are able to buy and hold off 
heir late sales. There is a noticeable lack of orders 
rom big corporations and railroads, but reports pub- 
shed the last week indicate that within a very short 
me there will be a resumption of business of this 
haracter. 
~—wTyywvYwaeae 

Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine trade reflects the gen- 
1 improvement that has taken place. Various ad- 


vances made in quotations have brought the latter 
up to figures that must be regarded as remunerative, 
but the belief prevails that prices will go higher. 
Holders of stocks are not in a mood to take con- 
tracts at current figures except for immediate deliv- 
ery. Demand at northern points has increased very 
decidedly, and even the local market, though it has 
not had the stimulus of materially augmented inquiry, 
appears to be in better condition. Arrangements are 
being made to provide for the enlarged requirements 
of the future and yards show a disposition to buy 
more freely. Stocks are of moderate proportions and 
the situation is kept well in hand. 





Boston, Mass. A little more interest is being shown 
in the market, but it cannot be called active by any 
means. Prices of No. 2 common are not very steady. 
This grade sells in competition with North Carolina 
roofers and as the latter are selling at easy prices it 
is difficult to get satisfactory prices bid for it. Floor- 
ing is fairly firm, although sales at concessions are 
reported in some cases. Mill timbers are firmer and 
dealers report a few large schedules to be figured. 
Unsettled conditions of prices are responsible for buy- 
ers moving slowly. 
OOOO ee 

Cleveland, Ohio. The continued strength of south- 
ern pine is causing a good run of business in an other- 
wise comparatively dull season. Finish, which has held 
up quite well for some time, is still holding its own, 
while boards, shiplap and the lower grades of flooring 
as well as dimension appear to be continually gaining 
strength. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York. Roofers are offered very freely and 
prices are unsteady. There seems to be no prospect of 
improvement in dressed stock so long as mills are 
able to ship as promptly as they have been the last six 
weeks. There is practically no demand for box lumber 
and the recent visits in this market of wholesalers 
having box lumber for sale indicates that buyers will 
have a choice lot of lumber at practically their own 
prices. 











Baltimore, Md. North Carolina pine men are feel 
ing more and more encouraged over the state of the 
market and the outlook. There is no longer any 
division of opinion as to the improvement that has 
taken place. Though no very pronounced increase in 
the movement is to be noted, the range of prices is 
appreciably firmer, and definite advances in quota- 
tions have been recorded, notwithstanding this is the 
season of greatest quiet. Receipts continue about 
equal withdrawals, no large additions to the stocks 
being noted, while demand shows evidences of 
further expansion. General revival is predicted and 
preparations are being made to take care of a much 
larger volume of business. Altogether conditions are 
more promising than for a long time. 





Boston, Mass. A firmer tone has developed in the 
market. Manufacturers begin to ask better prices 
and in some eases get them. Bargain lots still are 
offered, but in most cases these are carloads that have 
been started North before orders have been placed 
and salesmen are forced to find a customer. Parti- 
tion is firmer and business has been done at $30, al- 
though most buyers will not kid over $29.50. Roofers 
are still a little easy and buyers who will take their 
time can buy close to the low prices that have been 
ruling for several weeks. There is a little better call 
for flooring. 





Philadelphia, Pa. North Carolina pine remains sta- 
tionary. The movement of this wood for this season 
is close to normal. It is believed that rock bottom 
has been reached and that the next change will be a 
stiffening. Millmen apparently realize the folly of 
forcing the market and believe the closing down of 
some of the mills would have a good effect on the 
market. Building work is employing large quanti- 
ties of this wood. 





—™ 


Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Demand holds up well, and the 
manufacturers are giving most of their attention to 
nursing their stock assortments, which are as a rule 
badly broken. Among the items reported in specially 
low supply are inch and a half shop, inch and a half 
tank in all save 10 and 12-foot lengths, 1x6 and 1x12 
No. 1 common, and, in some of the mills, A, B and C 
finish. Some of the mills are shipping these on mixed 
ear orders only. Reports on price conditions are gen- 
erally agreed that the advances shown in the list of 
July 10 are being fairly well enforced. Demand for 
cypress car material is quiet, though this stock is still 
being shipped out on orders booked during June. There 
is said to be a good but very quiet call for cypress 
cross ties, though the purchases are made through 
agents and bargains are sought by the buyers. Fae- 
tory trade is somewhat improved. There has been no 
increase in production, so far as can he learned, and 
none is expected during July. 

eee 
Chicago. Substitution of cypress for white or yel- 


low -pine for interior finish has been considerable of 
late and is one of the causes given for the increased 
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Shevlin-Carpenter Go. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








SicHOl 8- CHISOLM LUMB Frazee, Minn. 
J. NEILS LUMBER CO 7 Cass Lake, Minn. 
SHEVLIN- MATHIEU. LUMBERCO. - 8 oner, Minn. 
RAINY RIVER LUMBER CO., Ltd., Rainy River, Ontario. 
; Manufacturers of 
H. D. PETTIBONE, Sales Agent 
1730 Commercial National Bank Bidg. 115 Adams St. 
Telephone Central 6183 


CHICAGO 








{ gMarDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. PROCTOR, Vice-President. 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 


Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville ‘anutacturing Co., 
Manufacturers of 


AND N.C... INE 
Specialties : Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 
CHICAGO. | 








| Moywerts Building. 








We have choice and well assorted stocks of 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Constantly on hand in our Chicago yards, enabling us to 
make quick shipments. Let us quote you a price on your 
next order. Our stock will please you and your trade. 


C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. 
Yard: Centre Ave., 37th to 39th Sts. Office: 3800 Centre Ave. 
CHICAGO 
TSE LE LE REL RT a Mi 





Established 1881 


W. B. Crane and Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
SPECIALTY 
OAK TIMBER AND PLANK 
General Office, Yards & Planing Mills: 22d, Sangamon & Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 
CHICAGO 
Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss, 














L. M. RUSSELL, President ALBERT RUSSELL, Vice-Pres. 


MANCHESTER LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers 
YELLOW PINE 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MILLS AND SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
MANCHESTER, ALA. 


Located on the A. C. R. R., connecting with I. C. R. R., 
Frisco System, Southern Ry., Mobile & Ohio. 











Send Us Your Orders 


THE CORWIN || uv 
LUMBER CO. | cath and Shingles. 


Grace M. Corwin 


539 Stock Exchange, Chicago 


Phone Main 3069 


We have Red Cedar 
Shingles and 


Yellow Pine. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Quick shipment from our mills WHITE PINE. 

or from a large stock in our HEMLOCK. 

seven acres of yard at YELLOW PINE. 

Laflin and 22nd Streets, LATH AND SHINGLES. 
CHICAGO. Straight or Mixed Cars. 














513 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 
Harrison 4012 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR. 
. Jobers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & RED CEDAR. 


D LIGHTBODY, Pres.  MILLSAT MATTOON, WIS,  C.E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JULY 24, 1909, 








A WORD ABOUT 


LUMBER 
CRAYONS 


Do you want Lumber Crayon in 
black, blue, red, ! or a dozen other colors to 
readily show the marks of different men? 


Do you want colors that are vivid 


and durable? 


Do you want crayons that are strong 
and lasting? 


Do you want the very best Lumber 
Crayon at the most economical price ? 


If so, ask your dealer for Dixon’s 
Lumber Crayons and take no other. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of Dixon’s Graphite Lubricant 


No solid Lubricant known to equal Graphite 











The New Models 10 and 11 


Remington 


nbs merit sar Rem- 
ington Typewriters have 
always had. 


Every merit that any 


typewriter has ever had. 

New and revolutionary 

improvements whichNO 

typewaiter has ever had. 
Model 10, 

with es “eae 
Model 

with Built-in Tabulator 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


154 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








| Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 
And. Highest Quality 

Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools.. 

Right Quality—Right Prices. 2 

Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 








Tennessee Red Cedar 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jivmnerman tetcboae. 


Wor further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 





demand for this wood by yard and factory interests. 
Tank stock is in good demand, with 14-inch, 14-foot 
long, and 2-inch, 18 and 20-foot long, in searce supply. 
This stock is used largely by greenhouses, which are 
in the market for considerable cypress. Several large 
orders for pecky stock have been placed during the 
week, and the demand for firsts and seconds and 
selects is reported very fair. Stocks at the mills are 
badly broken and it is said that they are having 
trouble in securing rolling stock to take care of the 
orders on hand. This is especially noticeable on the 
Texas Pacific and Southern Pacific. 





St. Louis, Mo. The market was materially strength- 
ened this week by the $2 rise in price on tank stock, 
and $1 on first and second clears, announced by tele- 
gram from the southern producing centers. Trade has 
held up fairly well this month and the local dealers are 
greatly encouraged. Not only are mill stocks broken, 
but within the week there have been strong manifesta- 
tions of a car shortage. There is a good feeling among 
the trade and great hopes are placed in the fall. 


——eeeereet 


Kansas City, Mo. Trade is good in volume and prices 
are stronger. Shipments are getting slower and it is 
feared that trouble will develop along that line this 
fall, There is every evidence that the railroads of 
the Southwest will be overburdened with business by 
September. Crops are large and will themselves tax 
the roads to take care of them. The mills are very cer- 
tain that prices will advance very rapidly within the 
next month. 





Baltimore, Md. Excellent feeling prevails among 
cypress men, who report a more active inquiry, with a 
firmer range of prices and the tendency of values up- 
ward. Builders continue to be in the market for 
stocks in fairly large quantities, while the demand 
from the other direction also shows a tendency toward 
expansion. Most mills are turning out larger quanti- 
ties and the subject of an augmented production is re- 
ceiving general attention. Stocks held here are kept 
down to easily manageable proportions, and there is 
no pressure to sell. Concessions offered apply only 
to isolated cases that are indicated by individual 
needs, and have no bearing or influence upon the 
trade, which reflects the confidence prevalent in other 
divisions of the lumber business. Altogether cypress 
conditions are satisfactory and give promise that it 
will share in gains confidently expected. 





New York. Demand is as good as it has been any 
time during the last two months. Prices are fairly 
steady. Cypress is being used very largely for trim 
in much of the construction in Brooklyn and surround- 
ing sections as well as contracts for building in north- 
ern New Jersey. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Prices on red cedar shingles have sagged 
off a few cents from those obtaining last week, and 
although not many straight cars of clears are in 
transit the output is largely in excess of the demand. 
It is reported that the mills will endeavor to come to 
some arrangement on curtailment for awhile, but 
whether this will bear fruit remains to be seen. White 
cedar shingles still feel the effect of red cedar com- 
petition,and not many large sales are reported. Pro- 
ducers seem to be more anxious to sell at present prices 
than are the buyers to take on stock which they can 
not see their way clear to dispose of in the present 
state of the market. 








Minneapolis, Minn.. Representatives of Coast mills 
say they are having trouble to supply transit cars for 
their orders, as in spite of midsummer dullness in 
other lines there is a fine shingle demand, really 
heavier now than the capacity of the mills. They 
have cleaned out the storage stocks at Minnesota 
Transfer to the lowest point in years, and there are 
now only 360 cars on hand, part of which are already 
sold and awaiting shipment. With the harvest on 
and of enormous proportions there is a prospect of a 
ear shortage which will make it difficult to get ship- 
ments through promptly. Prices are firm though not 
yet advanced. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Shingles are firm this week in this 
territory. The demand is active and prices are resting 
around $1.68 and $2.10. Mills are not making great 
effort to ship, so transit cars are few. Dealers and job- 
bers feel that the situation is good and trade will be 
very active with prices fair all fall. 


—— eee 


Boston, Mass. There is no strength to the market 
for shingles. Prices are easy. This is due in part 
to the fact that buyers can get large lots of Canadian 
shingles for prompt delivery at low prices, as shippers 
are anxious to dispose of as large lots as they can 
before the tariff changes. They will not accept orders 
for future delivery at as low prices as they will sell 
for prompt shipment. Cedar extras are quoted at 
$3.65 to $3.75, but it is not easy to get bids at the 
top price. Lath are fairly well held. There have been 
sales of choice 14-inch lath at $3.75, but the general 
price for business is $3.50. For 15¢-inch prices range 
from $3.75 to $3.85. 





Seattle, Wash. Millmen are not inclined to ship 
much stock to the eastern markets, in expectation of 
an increaseqd.demand,and better prices. Mills rm 
closed down about the Fourth of July are resumi: 
but stock is being accumulated and held for bet 
prices. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Some of the oil stave-shippers exhibit a 
disposition to sell for a future and better market the 
stock of staves they thought to hold. Prospects for a 
light hog crop are indicated by the prices on fall ind 
winter contracts for pork on the Board of Trade snd 
many need the money. A fair demand exists for cut 
off by coopers on pickle and kraut work. Aside from 
this and small inquiries at low prices for ash butier 
tub staves and heading, there is no change along any 
line of cooperage stock. Dull times, poor trade and 
low prices rule from New York to San Francisco, 
European correspondents mention dullness, and prices 
are only those ruling on this side with the freights 
added. 


No. i, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


No. 1, 2874" -inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

MEE . Bh. ccrccsrecscsssnceveepecccceccece 
No. 1, Pe inch red oak staves........... 9.00 
No. 2, 28-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

a eee rrr pre 6c 
No. 1, 17\%-inch gum heading, per set, 

RRP rrr er ee eee No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
BE, BR. GOMER. SOM BATOR. 00.0 6sicscscceces 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 8.25 to 8.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M.. 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M....... 4.00 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M.........seeee8 No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .30 to 40 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to 0 
Se ROUNE BOG DOTIOI. 06.26. ccc cccssssee 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels............... 46 
Four patent and four hickory — barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
ee eS Ser ee ere ee re 37 to .38% 
SW, ocidbawhsccowsecshsecenewts 42 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 
WHetGe OAR O1l GIRVES.... ccccccccccevccsscee tt 20.00 
rere tee rere 7.00 to 8.00 
er Seer yr rer 10.00 to 11.00 
I, MND, Sik.0: 8-6 0:.0,4:44, 0h 0 @ bs CORR ORES 1.10 to 1.15 
. SC NR reer ror ere ee .90 to 92% 
ey GN IN 5 Ss 'o ws Kha ie bios 006 @@&E .80 to 82 











WANTED- ALL AROUND WOOD WORKERS. 
One or two first class men for planing mill, who are ex- 
perienced in making sash, door and general millwork. Must 
be strictly temperate and yon 4 workers. No bums. Work 


all the year round to right 
FREE & MORRISON PUMBER CO., Paw Paw, Mich. 











WANTED 
Someone to join me in the manufacture of cypress shingles 
and finance the business. Plenty of timber and good profits 
assured. Address ‘“K. 86,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—LOWEST PRICE FOR SPOT CASH ON 
Rough and dressed poplar, 4-4 to 8-4”, all widths and 
lengths, all grades. Want Penn bevel siding 4 to 6” wide, 
all grades. Address “K. 87,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTEO-—BLACK OR SHELLBARK 
Hickory axles. Alsd 2%,” hickory plank, red and white oak 
and soft elm lumber. Address : 

831 ST. JOHN, Lima, Ohio. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Wants position on right hand mill. Day work. Prefer 
West Virginia or my 
Address . 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS POSITION. 
A first class salesman with several years’ road experience 
would like to represent mills, either at sales office or on 
road. Salary or profit sharing proposition. 
dress “OHIO,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FOR SALE 
Old established Indianapolis live retail yard and planing 
mill. Owner retires, but retains $25,000 stock. Address 
quick, MILLER LUMBER CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED 
Competent special millwork estimator, thoroughly familiar 
with plans ete. ~ None ett a very competent man need apply. 
Address “K. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN 
To take items from plans and bill work in the mill. None 
but a competent, exper enced man need apply. 
Address . 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-YOUNG MAN 
Of about 28 or 29 for a position in our branch office at 
Spokane, Wash. One experienced in the lumber business 
with a good knowledge of shorthand and typewriting. 
Address “K. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-SALESMAN. 

An experienced pine lumber salesman for Chicago city 
trade. [ust have some acquaintance with contractors. 
builders and manufacturers. Permanent De for good 
man. State age, oxpernce: reference and salary expected. 

Address 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE- STURTEVANT DRY KILN HEATER 
And parts, in cg _ Apply to PURCHASING 
AGENT, M. L. & T. R. s €0. New Orleans, La. _ 


WANTED-PLANING MILL MAN 
To take charge of two matchers, surfacer and circular resaw. 
Pine —. Job till December 1 or nine months each season. 
dress “K. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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